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THE VOCATION OF THE COMMON LAW|! 


TWELVE years ago, before I had formed any definite purpose of 
seeing with my own eyes and hearing with my own ears how the 
common law prospers on this side of the ocean, I exhorted those 
who heard my first lecture at Oxford to embrace all opportunities 
of greeting with no stranger’s welcome those brethren from the 
West who come to visit our ancient seats of learning in the name 
of our common tongue and common doctrine. Converting Scrip- 
ture to the use of the moment in a manner which would have 
needed no justification or excuse for a mediaeval lawyer, I then 
made bold to say: “ Benedictus qui venit in nomine legum 
Angliae.” Since that time I have done what little I could do to 
fulfil my own precept; little enough, in any case, in comparison 
with the reward. For within a year I found myself here, and I 
knew that the blessing had come back to me by this token among 
others: to wit, that before my acquaintance with my learned 
friend the Royall Professor was a quarter of an hour old we were 
deep in the question whether determinable estates in fee simple 
are known to the common law, and if so, what are the properties 
of such an estate. 

Now I am here this time at your express bidding. That honor 
you have been pleased to do me is, as regards myself, one of the 
most gratifying I have ever received. But I should fail to esteem it 
at its full worth if I were to take it as confined to my own person, 


1 Oration delivered in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, on June 25, 1895, before 
the Harvard Law Association, at the celebration of the completion of the twenty- 
fifth year of Professor C. C. Langdell’s service as Dean of the Harvard Law 
School. 
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and did not accept it as a mark of your friendly affection and re- 
membrance addressed in this hour of your festal gathering to the 
bar and universities of the old country. And, as in private duty 
bound, I must especially rejoice in the office to which you have 
called me as being a fresh visible sign of the original bond that 
links this university, in name and in substance, with my own uni- 
versity of Cambridge in England. Standing on that venerable 
bond as a sufficient authority, I hold myself well entitled, here 
and now, to wish Harvard and its Law School continuance and in- 
crease of all good things, in the name both of the profession at 
home and of the humanities which you most wisely deem an essen- 
tial preparation for the study of the law. 

It would be an idle task for me to praise the aims or the work 
of the Harvard Law School in this presence. For, although it 
would in truth be sincere, praise coming from your guest could 
not be above the suspicion of partiality for any one who chose to 
suspect, nor therefore could it carry much weight with any one 
still standing in need of conviction. Still less would it befit this 
occasion to enter into a controversial discussion of actual or possi- 
ble methods of legal instruction. Even if this law school were 
not past the stage of apologetics, it would be an impertinence not 
to suppose you better prepared to defend your own system, and 
better capable of judging the time, season, and manner of any 
defense than the most sympathetic of strangers. 

There is one product of your School, however, that stands apart 
and can be judged on its independent merits. I mean the Har- 
vard Law Review. Now this review has been in existence only 
eight years, and within that time its contributions to the history 
and science of our law have been of the utmost value. This is 
so far from being controvertible that it can hardly be called matter 
of opinion at all. No such record of profitable activity has been 
shown within recent times by any other law school; and although 
it is not necessary to commit oneself to the correctness of this 
statement beyond the range of English-speaking countries, I do 
not know that there would be any great rashness in making it 
universal. 

The singularly full and brilliant number of the Review, pub- 
lished in honor of Dean Langdell’s silver wedding with the School, 
need not fear comparison with the festival collections of essays 
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produced at any German university. The school that commands 
the services of such teachers and workers is at all events a living 
power. Let us pass on to consider in what manner of sphere it 
works. 

The fact of such a meeting as the present implies a greater 
matter than the merits of even the best law school. Harvard has 
sent out her sons to practice in the courts of many jurisdictions, 
and they return to her in no way estranged. Coming from Eng- 
land myself, I am here, as a lawyer, more at home than in Scot- 
land. We are not a congress come together to compare notes of 
different systems, if haply we may understand one another and 
profit by an exchange of novel wares; we are not only of one 
speech but of one rule; we talk freely of our law, the common 
law. This is one of the things we do so naturally that it seems 
too simple for discussion. And yet it is among the wonders of 
history, and may not be wholly without philosophical bearings. 
If, as a certain school would have it, law be merely the command 
of a sovereign power, that which the legislature of Massachusetts, 
or New York, or the United Kingdom, has thought fit to ordain 
or permit ; if law be this, and nothing more, then it would seem 
that the historical and empirical coincidences between the com- 
mands it has pleased our respective political sovereigns to issue 
deserve much less importance than we have been accustomed to 
attach to them, and that there is no rational justification for your 
habit (existing, I believe, in all, or nearly all, the States) of citing 
English decisions more frequently than those of any other ex- 
ternal jurisdiction. If, on the other hand, our traditions, our pro- 
fessional habits of thought, and our judicial practice are not fool- 
ishness, it would seem to be because the law is not an affair of 
bare literal precepts, as the mechanical school would make it, but 
is the sense of justice taking form in peoples and races. The law 
of our English-speaking commonwealths, on which the sun never 
sets, is one law in many varieties, not many laws which happen to 
resemble one another in several particulars. 

Historians and publicists may discuss how far the political 
separation of these States from the British Crown was beneficial 
to the mother country and the emancipated family, what draw- 
backs were incident on either side to the advantages, and how far 
they were avoidable or not so. Lawyers may join them in regret- 
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ting that the hostilities which at one time actually took place be- 
tween the United States and the French republic were not pro- 
longed, or not serious enough to bring about an Anglo-American 
alliance. For in that event we should not only have escaped the 
war of 1813, and learnt to respect one another as comrades instead 
of adversaries in arms; not only might some great fraternal victory 
have anticipated Trafalgar, and the Napoleonic legend have been 
cut short in its career of mischief; but the exploits of our com- 
bined naval strength would have directed the combined intellect 
of British and American jurists to the definition and improve- 
ment of public law. The law of nations would have been en- 
riched with results, possibly of greater intrinsic merit, assuredly 
of more commanding authority, than any that we have yet seen. 
But a common enmity — which in this case turned out, as regards 
the United States, to arise from transitory causes — was not enough 
to found an alliance within so short a time of the first embittered 
separation. Anyhow, there is little profit to be had from straying 
into the dreamland of events that did not happen. And if any 
one should go so far on this line as to regret not only the mani- 
festly regrettable incidents of our separation, but the fact that the 
independence of the United States was established, fully, clearly, 
and absolutely, I do not see how any of us, whether American 
or English, can be free as a lawyer to go along with him. For 
without this perfect independence of local sovereignty and juris- 
diction it would never have been made known how deep and firm 
is the organic unity of our legal institutions and science, which 
the shock of severance and a century of independent, judicial, and 
legislative activity have left, in all essential features, untouched. 
We need no witnesses, least of all in an assembly of lawyers, 
to prove the persistence of this unity. But on this western side of 
the ocean it is more conspicuous than on the eastern. The very 
multifariousness of tribunals and legislatures under a federal con- 
stitution drives you back from the varying details of practice in 
this and that State to seek the fountain-head of principle in the 
central ideas of the law. To guide and encourage this process is 
among the functions of the Supreme Court of the United States ; 
we need not attempt to measure it against the high constitutional 
and political duties assigned to that court, but at all events it is 
mainly in virtue of this office that the court is not only renowned, 
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but influential, far beyond the borders of its actual jurisdiction. 
Even the Supreme Court of the United States, however, must, in 
the long run, be what the training and temper of the legal pro- 
fession make it. And if we are to know what the profession, at 
its best, will be in the coming generation, we still have to look 
among those who are teaching and learning. If there be any seat 
of learning where this ideal of the essential unity of the common 
law, in all its dwelling-places, has been wisely and diligently cher- 
ished, it is Harvard ; if there be any teacher whose work has been 
steadfastly directed to this end, it is Mr. Langdell, whose long and 
excellent service to this School, and not only to this School, we 
are now happy to celebrate. 

Mr. Langdell has insisted, as we all know, on the importance of 
studying law, at first hand, in the actual authorities. I am not 
sure whether this is the readiest way to pass examinations; that is 
as the questions and the examiners may be. I do feel sure it is 
the best way, if not the only one, to learn law. By pointing out 
that way Mr. Langdell has done excellently well. But the study 
he has inculcated by precept and example is not a mere letter- 
worship of authority. No man has been more ready than Mr. 
Langdell to protest against the treatment of conclusions of law as 
something to be settled by mere enumeration of decided points. 

For the law is not a collection of propositions, but a system 
founded on principles ; and although judicial decisions are in our 
system the best evidence of the principles, yet not all decisions 
are acceptable, or ultimately accepted, and principle is the touch- 
stone by which particular decisions have to be tried. Decisions 
are made, principles live and grow. This conviction is at the root 
of all Mr. Langdell’s work, and makes his criticism not only keen 
but vital. Others can give us rules; he gives us the method and 
the power that can test the reason of rules. And therefore, as it 
seems to me, his work has been of a singularly fruitful kind, and 
profitable out of proportion to its visible bulk. Probably several 
of us have dissented, now and again, from this or that opinion of 
Mr. Langdell’s. We may have been unable to concur in his 
deduction, or we may have thought that his reasoning was correct, 
but the received authorities were too strongly against him, and 
that he must be content with standing as the Cato of a vanquished 
cause. But none of us, I think, has ever failed to learn some- 
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thing, even when he could not follow. For my own part, I have 
considered and reconsidered much of Mr. Langdell’s criticism ; 
I have more than once, on a second or third time of reflection, come 
round to think with him ; at all times, whether going side by side 
with Mr. Langdell or withstanding him, I have felt, and the feel- 
ing has grown upon me with riper acquaintance, that appreciation 
of his point of view was sure to bring one nearer the heart of the 
common law. 

Now it may be said, and truly, that the range of any one man’s 
work, even the best, is limited. We have to see whether it is 
typical, one of like examples present and to come. Permanent 
fruits can be assured only when the stock is multiplied. In the 
case before us we are encouraged in no small degree by the fact 
that Mr. Langdell stands eminent, but by no means alone. The 
same spirit in which he has taught and criticised has been carried 
by others not only into the literary exposition, but into the judicial 
development of the law. The name of my friend Mr. Justice 
Holmes will already be in your minds. In England we can per- 
haps speak, for the moment, less cheerfully. We are still lament- 
ing the loss of two great judges who most worthily represented 
this universal and unifying spirit of our law (and I may the more 
fitly mention them here because you know them), Lord Hannen 
and Lord Bowen. That loss is all the greater because the beset- 
ting danger of modern law is the tendency of complex facts and 
minute legislation to leave no room for natural growth, antl to 
choke out the life of principles under a weight of dead matter 
which posterity may think no better than a rubbish-heap. And 
the continued divorce of the academical from the practical study 
of law in the old country is not, in my opinion, a good thing 
either for the universities or for the Inns of Court. Nevertheless, 
the main stream runs clear. Any one who follows the decisions 
of the House of Lords and the Court of Appeal from year to 
year will be satisfied, I think, that the science of law is still as 
much alive in England as ever; and, so far as my opportunities 
of knowledge have gone, I think you will be ready to warrant me 
in saying the same of the United States. Only we need, it seems 
to me, a little more self-confidence, a further touch of the quality 
that Mr. Swinburne has somewhere called “an excellent arro- 
gance.” Our mediaeval ancestors were certainly not lacking in 
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this quality; they might have done well, perhaps, if they could 
have saved a little of their superfluity for us. I will endeavor to 
explain my meaning. 

We have long given up the attempt to maintain that the common 
law is the perfection of reason. Existing human institutions can 
only do their best with the conditions they work in. If they can 
do that within the reasonable margin to be allowed for mistakes 
and accidents, they are justified in their generation. Even their 
ideal is relative. What is best for one race or one society, at a 
given stage of civilization, is not necessarily best for other races 
and societies at other stages. We cannot say that one set of insti- 
tutions is in itself better or more reasonable than another, except 
with reference, express or implied, to conditions that are assumed, 
either to be universal in human societies, or to be not materially 
different in the particular cases compared. It may, perhaps, 
be safe to assume, in a general way, that what is reasonable for 
Massachusetts is reasonable for Vermont. It would not be at all 
safe to assume that everything reasonable for Massachusetts is 
reasonable for British India, nor, indeed, that within British 
India what will serve for Lower Bengal will equally well serve for 
the northwest frontier. The first right of every system, therefore, 
is, to be judged in its own field, by its own methods, and on its 
own work. It cannot be seen at its best, or even fairly, if its 
leading conceptions are forced into conformity with an alien 
mould. A sure mark of the mere handicraftsman is to wonder 
how foreigners can get on with tools in any way different from 
his own. 

Thus in England one shall meet people who cannot understand 
that the Scots do without any formal difference between law and 
equity ; as, on the other hand, I have known learned Scots fail to 
perceive that the common law doctrine of consideration, being 
unknown to the law of Scotland, is yet founded on the hard 
bottom of economic fact, which every legal system has to strike 
somewhere. We now realize that the laws of every nation are 
determined by their own historical conditions, not only as to 
details, but as to structure; and if we fail to attend to this, we 
cannot duly appreciate the system as we find it at a given time. 
Many points of early Roman law remain obscure to us, notwith- 
standing more than half a century of the brilliant and devoted 
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work of modern scholars, just because the historical conditions 
are matter of conjecture. In our own system the most elementary 
phrases of equity jurisprudence carry with them a vast burden of 
judicial and political conflict ; and the range of activity left open 
to the Court of Chancery in Blackstone’s time can be understood 
only when we have mastered both the strength and the weakness 
of the action on the case two centuries earlier. But history does 
not exclude reason and continuity, any more than a man’s parentage 
and companions prevent him from having a character of his own. 
Development is a process and not a succession of incidents. En- 
vironment limits and guides the direction of effort; it cannot 
create the living growth. 

Hence it seems to follow that a system which is vital and really 
individual either must be resigned to remain in some measure in- 
articulate, or must have some account to give of itself that is not 
merely dogmatic and not merely external history, but combines 
the rational and the historical element. In other words, its aims 
are not completely achieved unless it has a philosophy ; and that 
philosophy must be its own. This we recognize freely enough as 
regards other systems. It appears to us quite natural that Roman 
law should have its proper conceptions and terminology. We 
think no worse of the Roman law of property for starting from 
the conception of absolute ownership rather than the conception 
of estates, no worse of the Roman law of injuries by negligence 
for being developed by way of commentary on a specific statute 
and not, as with us, through judicial analogies of the similar notion 
of trespass, aided by statute only so far as the Statute of West- 
minster was necessary for the existence of actions on the case. 

What I desire to suggest is that, as we allow this liberty to 
others as matter of right, we should not be afraid of claiming it 
for ourselves ; that, if English-speaking lawyers are really to be- 
lieve in their own science, they must seek a genuine philosophy of 
the common law, and not be put off with a surface-dressing of 
Romanized generalities. Take, for example, the Germanic idea, 
which lies at the root of our whole law of property, the idea of 
seisin. So much has this idea been overlaid with artificial distinc- 
tions and refinements in the course of seven centuries, that it is 
possible even for learned persons to treat it as obsolete. Never- 
theless, it is there still. Actual enjoyment and control of land or 
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goods, the recognition of peaceable enjoyment and control as de- 
serving the protection of the law, the defense of them against 
usurpation, and, at need, restitution by the power of the State for 
the person who has been deprived by them by unauthorized force ; 
these are the points that stand in the forefront of the common law 
when we take it as presented by its own history and in its native 
authority. Or, more briefly, possession guaranteed by law is with 
us a primary, not a secondary, notion. Possession and rights to 
possess are the subject-matter of our remedies and forms of action. 
The notion of ownership, as the maximum of claim or right in a 
specific thing allowed by law, is not primary, but developed out of 
conflicting claims to possession and disposal. He is the true 
owner who has the best right to possess, and to set or leave others 
in his place fortified with like rights and exercising like powers 
over the thing in question. 

This is the line of development indicated by our own authori- 
ties. It leads us gradually from the crude facts to the artificial 
ideas of law, from the visible will and competence of the Ger- 
manic warrior to use his arms against any intruder on his home- 
stead to the title, rights, and priorities of the modern holder of 
stock or debentures. It is impossible here to follow the steps ; 
they follow a long and sometimes intricate history. But is the 
process, on the face of it, absurd? Is there anything unreason- 
able about it? Can one assign any obvious objection against 
using the genius of our own laws as the most promising guide to 
their fundamental ideas? As it is, our students, not to say the 
books they put their trust in, are in little better plight than our 
learned ancestors of the eighteenth century. They too commonly 
start with a smattering of Roman doctrine, taken directly or in- 
directly from Justinian, then find (as they needs must) a great 
gulf between Roman and English methods, and, lastly, make des- 
perate endeavors to span it with a sort of magic bridge, by in- 
voking supposed mysteries of feudalism which, in truth, are in no 
way to the purpose ; and they are still on the wrong side when all 
is done. 

Is there any real need for this trouble? I venture to think not. 
Let us dare to be true to ourselves, and even if the first steps 
seem less easy (for everybody thinks he knows by the light of 
nature what ownership is, and resents being undeceived), we shall 
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find increasing light instead of gathering darkness as we go farther 
on the way. We may smile at our mediaeval ancestors’ anxiety to 
keep something tangible to hold on to, their shrinking from incor- 
poreal things as something uncanny, their attempts, as late as the 
fourteenth century, to give delivery of an advowson by the handle 
of the church door ; their Germanic simplicity may be called rude 
and materialistic ; but at all events they did their best to keep us 
in sight of living facts. In some respects they failed ; we cannot 
deny it. It is no fault of theirs that the arbitrary legislation of 
the Tudor period plunged us into a turbid ocean, vexed by battles 
of worse than fabulous monsters, in whose depths the gleams of a 
scintilla juris may throw a darkling light on the gambols of ex- 
ecutory limitations, a brood of coiling, slippery creatures abhorred 
of the pure common iaw, or on the death-struggle of a legal estate 
sucked dry in the octopus-like arms of a resulting use; while on 
the surface,-peradventure, a shoal of equitable remainders may be 
seen skimming the waves in flight from that insatiable enemy of 
their kind, an outstanding term. There are some ravages of 
history that philosophy cannot repair, and the repentance of later 
generations can at best only patch. 

Observe that when I defend our fathers I make no pretense of 
right to attack the Roman institutional system on its own ground. 
The history of Roman forms of action and Roman legal categories 
is quite different from ours. The common law has never had a 
procedure answering to the Roman vindication. At first sight it 
may seem a small matter whether a man who finds his cattle in 
strange hands shall say “ Those are my beasts; it is no business 
of mine where you got them: I claim them because they are 
mine” (which is the Roman way), or shall reverse the order 
of thought and say “‘ Where did you get those beasts? for they 
were mine, and you have no business to hold them against 
me” (which is the Germanic way). Practically, no doubt, the 
result may come to much the same thing; but the divergence of 
method goes pretty deep. The formulas of the Roman republican 
period are already more modern and abstract than ours, and the 
Roman lawyers of the Empire, when they began to systematize, 
had to construct their system accordingly. The fact that their 
work, in its main lines, has lasted to this day, and has stamped 
itself on the modern codes of not only Latin but Teutonic nations, 
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is enough to show that it was not ill done. Only when modern 
admirers claim universal speculative supremacy for the Roman 
ideas and methods need we feel called upon to protest. In that 
case we must remind the too zealous Romanizer that the masters 
of modern Roman law, notwithstanding their advantages in sys- 
tematic training and in having a comparatively manageable bulk 
of material, are still not much nearer than ourselves to the attain- 
ment of a unanimous or decisive last word on possession, or 
ownership, or divers other fundamental topics. 

One might produce further examples to show the danger of 
being in haste to abandon our own methods, and the still greater 
dangers that arise from well-meant attempts to improve them by 
mixing them with others. Thus our native common law procedure 
is in essence contentious ; it is a combat between parties in which 
the court is only umpire. Our equity procedure, a sufficiently 
acclimatized exotic, but still an exotic, is in essence officious; it 
represents (though one cannot say that in modern times it has 
actually been) an active inquiry by the court, aimed at extracting 
the truth of the matter in the court’s own way. No one has put 
this contrast on record more clearly or forcibly than Mr. Langdell. 
Twenty years ago the authors of our Judicature Acts in England, 
men of the highest eminence, but trained exclusively in the chan- 
cery system, went about to engraft considerable parts of that 
system on the practice of the Courts of Common Law. What 
came of their good intentions? Instead of the simplicity and 
substantial equity which they looked for, the new birth of justice 
was found to be perplexed practice, vexatious interlocutory pro- 
ceedings, and multiplication of appeals and costs, so that for 
several years the latter state of the suitor was worse than the 
former. Repeated revision of the rules of court, and some fresh 
legislation, was needed before the reconstructed machine would 
work smoothly. But I may not pursue these matters here, and 
can only guess that perhaps American parallels might be found. 
I think I have shown that the common law has a right to its indi- 
viduality, and, if we now turn to facts observable on this continent 
and elsewhere in order to see how that right maintains itself in 
practice, I do not think we can fairly be accused of taking refuge 
in empiricism. 

The vitality of any coherent scheme of rules or doctrine may 
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be tested in various ways. Among other tests the power of hold- 
ing or gaining ground in competition with rivals, and the faculty 
of assimilating new matter without being overwhelmed by it, are 
perhaps as good as any. We shall find, I think, that in religious 
and philosophical debate each advocate concerns himself to justify 
the system of his choice, according to these tests, quite as much 
as to establish its truth or superiority by demonstrative proof. If 
I may use the highest example without offense, modern theology, 
so far as it is apologetic and not purely critical, pays much more 
attention to the general standing of Christianity in relation to 
modern ethics and civilization than to discussing the testimony 
of the apostles and evangelists as if it were a series of findings 
by a special jury. The plain man asks not what you can prove 
about yourself, but what you have done, and can do; and the 
philosopher may perhaps find more reason in this method than the 
plain man himself knows. Applying it to the case in hand, we 
see that the common law has had considerable opportunities and 
trials, both in the East and in the West, in presence of other 
systems. 

In British India the general principles of our law, by a process 
which we may summarily describe as judicial application con- 
firmed and extended by legislation, have in the course of this 
century, but much more rapidly within the last generation, covered 
the whole field of criminal law, civil wrongs, contract, evidence, 
procedure in the higher, if not in the lower, courts, and a good 
deal of the law of property. Family relations and inheritance are 
the remaining stronghold of the native systems of personal law, 
which are fortified by their intimate connection with religious or 
semi-religious custom. It is not much to say that a modified Eng- 
lish law is thus becoming the general law of British India, for if 
the French instead of ourselves had conquered India, the same 
thing must have happened, only that the “ justice, equity, and good 
conscience” by which European judges had to guide themselves 
in default of any other applicable rule would have been Gallican 
and not Anglican. But it is something to say that the common 
law has proved equal to its task. The Indian penal code, which is 
English criminal law simplified and set in order, has worked for 
more than a generation, among people of every degree of civiliza- 
tion, with but little occasion for amendment. In the matter of 
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business and commerce English law has not only established itself 
but has been ratified by deliberate legislation, subject to the 
reform of some few anomalies which we might have reformed at 
home ere now, and to the abrogation of some few rules that had 
ceased to be of much importance at home, and were deemed un- 
suitable for Indian conditions. More than this, principles of 
equitable jurisprudence which we seldom have occasion to remem- 
ber in modern English practice have been successfully revived in 
Indian jurisdictions within our own time for the discomfiture of 
oppressive and fraudulent money-lenders. The details of pro- 
cedure, both civil and criminal, have undergone much revision and 
transformation in British India, as in most other civilized countries 
and states; and there is doubtless much to be said of both suc- 
cess and failure in this department. But, since neither the praise 
nor the blame that may be due to modern codes of procedure can 
be said to touch the common law, save in a very remote way, they 
do not concern us here. 

There is another example in which you take a neighborly inter- 
est, that of the Province of Quebec. You are aware that the 
inhabitants of Lower Canada live in the guaranteed enjoyment of 
a law whose base is not English but French, and that their civil 
code, enacted not quite a generation ago, is avowedly modeled on 
the Code Napoléon. Nevertheless the common law (which of 
course prevails in the other Provinces of the Dominion) has set 
its mark to some extent on the substance of legal justice in French 
Canada, and to a considerable extent on procedure. We find in 
the civil procedure of Lower Canada, as we should expect, the 
decisory oath of the defendant, and other features of pleading 
and process common to all modern systems derived from Roman 
law; but we also find that in a large proportion of causes either 
party can demand a trial by jury. This may be said to show the 
common law competing against a powerful rival under the greatest 
possible disadvantage, or rather making itself felt in spite of being 
excluded from formal competition. 

Perhaps the assimilation of new matter is a yet stricter test of 
vital power than tenacity on old ground, or prevalence over en- 
feebled rivals. In this case the great example is the incorporation 
of the law merchant with the common law, and the immense de- 
velopment of commercial law that accompanied and followed this 
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process. Anglicized law merchant has become, toa certain extent, 
insular; but if we must admit so much to its disadvantage, I 
believe it is, on the other hand, a wider, richer, and more flexible 
system than is to be found in the commercial codes of France 
and her imitators, who have stereotyped mercantile usage and 
business habits as they existed in the seventeenth century. We 
have, indeed, preserved antiquated forms, but we preserve them 
because every clause and almost every word carries a meaning 
settled by modern decisions. A policy of marine insurance is to 
our current maritime law somewhat as a text of the praetor’s edict 
to a title of the digest built upon it. And this does not prevent 
further development. The courts cannot contradict what has 
already been settled as law, but the power of taking up fresh 
material is still alive, as we have been assured by high authority 
in England within the present generation. 

Can we rest here in contemplating the past work and present 
activity of the common law? We cannot forbear, I think, to look 
to the future and consider what security we have for the mainte- 
nance of this vital unity. Ten years ago the Supreme Court of 
the United States declared, in a judgment of admirable clearness 
and good sense, which I trust will be followed in England when 
the occasion comes, that in matters of general commercial prin- 
ciple “a diversity of the law as administered on the two sides of 
the Atlantic . . . is greatly to be deprecated.” Shall this remain 
for all time a mere deprecation, appealing forcibly, no doubt, to 
the best sense of our highest tribunals, but still subject to human 
accidents? Is there not any way, besides and beyond the discus- 
sion of lawyers in books and otherwise, of assisting our ultimate 
authorities to agree? Would not the best and surest way be that 
in matters of great weight and general importance to the common 
law, they should assist one another? Certainly there are diffi- 
culties in the way of any such process; but is there, in truth, any 
insuperable difficulty? The House of Lords, as we know, is en- 
titled to consult the judges of the land, though not bound either 
to consult them in any particular case or, when they are consulted, 
to decide according to their opinion or that of the majority. 

There is nothing I know of in our constitution to prevent the 
House of Lords, if it should think fit, from desiring the judges of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, by some indirect process, 
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if not directly and as a matter of personal favor, to communicate 
their collective or individual opinions on any question of general 
law; nor, I should apprehend, can there be anything in the con- 
stitution of that most honorable court, or the office of its judges, 
to prevent them from acceding to such a request, if it could be 
done without prejudice to their regular duties. It would be still 
easier for the Privy Council, a body whose ancient powers have 
never grown old, and whose functions have never ceased to be ex- 
pansive and elastic, to seek the like assistance. And if the thing 
could be done at all, I suppose it could be done reciprocally from 
this side, with no greater trouble. Such a proceeding could not, 
in any event, be common. It might happen twice or thrice in a 
generation, in a great and dubious case touching fundamental 
principles, like that of Dalton v. Angus, — a case in which some 
strong American opinions, if they could have been obtained, would 
have been specially valuable and instructive. 

Could the precedent be made once or twice in an informal and 
semi-official manner, it might safely be left to posterity to devise 
the means of turning a laudable occasional usage into a custom 
clothed with adequate form. As for the difficulties, they are of 
the kind that can be made to look formidable by persons unwilling 
to move, and can be made to vanish by active good will. Objec- 
tions on the score of distance and delay would be inconsiderable, 
not to say frivolous. From Westminster to Washington is for 
our mails and dispatches hardly so much of a journey as it was a 
century ago from Westminster to an English judge on the North- 
ern or Western circuit. Opinions from every supreme appellate 
court in every English-speaking jurisdiction might now be col- 
lected within the time that Lord Eldon commonly devoted to the 
preliminary consideration of an appeal from the Master of the 
Rolls. At this day there is no mechanical obstacle in the way of 
judgments being rendered which should represent the best legal 
mind, not to this or that portion of the domains that acknowledge 
the common law, but of the whole. There is no reason why we 
should not live in hope of our system of judicial law being con- 
firmed and exalted in a judgment-seat more than national, in a 
tribunal more comprehensive, more authoritative, and more august 
than any the world has yet known. 

Some one may ask whether we look to see these things ourselves, 
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or hope for them in our children’s time. I cannot tell; the move- 
ment of ideas will not be measured beforehand in days or years. 
Our children and grandchildren may have to aide its coming, or 
it may come suddenly when we are least hopeful. Dreams are 
not versed in issuable matter, and have no dates. Only I feel 
that this one looks forward, and will be seen as waking light some 
day. If any one, being of little faith or over-curious, must needs 
ask in what day, I can answer only in the same fashion. We may 
know the signs, though we know not when they willcome. These 
things will be when we look back on our dissensions in the past 
as brethren grown up to man’s estate and dwelling in unity look 
back upon the bickerings of the nursery and the jealousies of the 
class-room ; when there is no use for the word “ foreigner ” between 
Cape Wrath and the Rio Grande, and the federated navies of the 
English-speaking nations keep the peace of the ocean under the 
Northern Lights and under the Southern Cross, from Vancouver to 
Sydney, and from the Channel to the Gulf of Mexico; when an 
indestructible union of even wider grasp and higher potency than 
the federal bond of these States has knit our descendants into an 
invincible and indestructible concord. 

For that day is coming too, and every one of us can do some- 
thing, more or less, to hasten it; of us, I say, not only as citizens, 
but as especially bound thereto by the history and traditions of 
our profession which belong to America no less than to England. 
If we may deem that the fathers and founders of our policy can 
still take heed of our desires and endeavors, if we may think of 
them as still with us in spirit, watching over us and peradventure 
helping us, then surely we may not doubt that in this work Alfred 
and Edward and Chatham are well pleased to be at one with Wash- 
ington and Hamilton and Lincoln. Under the auspices of such 
a fellowship we, their distant followers, are called ; in their names 
we go forward ; it is their destiny that we shall fulfil, their glory 
that we shall accomplish. 

This, and nothing less than this, I claim here, an Englishman 
among Americans, a grateful guest, but no stranger, for the full 
and perfect vocation of our common law. 


Frederick Pollock, LL. D., 95. 
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HOLMES, WINTHROP, HOAR.! 


“ EACH passing year some treasure steals away ;” 
The old refrain — so trite, and yet so new; 
Yet such a trebled loss as ours to-day 
What sage, what seer has ever held in view! 


Our eldest brethren thrice has fate assailed ; — 
October’s leaves to earth our poet drew ; 

Touched by November’s frost, our statesman failed, 
And winter’s blast our counselor o’erthrew. 


Wide o’er the land their funeral praise hath rung 

For thoughts and words enchanting, bold, and wise ; 
Yet shame, were here their elegy unsung, 

Vocal with chords that love alone supplies. 


Our laureate bard! Still, with electric play, 

His Muse round us her points and brushes throws ; 
Still, with the jasmine of Phi Beta’s day, 

Blends the weird fragrance of his tuberose. 


While humor’s elf shall mock the fiend of care, 
While songs refresh the scholar’s musty tomes, 

While streams our spangled banner to the air, 
Wit, song, and stars find shelter in our Holmes. 


Our white-haired statesman! Heir to Pilgrim fame, 
Twined with his sire’s renown his own he scrolled, 
Nor feared, in days of passion, to reclaim 
The stately order of those worthies old. 


Far o’er the gulf of war to memory ring 
The favoring shouts that hailed his manhood’s prime ; 


1 Read at the Phi Beta Kappa dinner, June 27, 1895. 
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And Harvard’s loyal sons their leaf shall bring 
To Winthrop’s civic crown, unseared by time. 


Our stalwart judge! How frank and bluff he cast 
His hearty jests round our fraternal board! 

Gay whitecaps, dancing upon billows vast 
From caverns deep of thought and feeling poured. 





Tingling each hour with tales of Concord fight, 
As though from Naseby rose an Ironside, 

To us his presence beamed with genial light, 
And to our Hoar was never frost allied. 


Holmes, Winthrop, Hoar! through man’s appointed time 
Full in our sight they trod the grand review ; 

So let our record swell their passing chime, 
To friendship, honor, duty, Harvard, true. 


Past beyond strife, beyond mean cavil past, 

Our country’s sky gives every star its sphere ; 
Since from such rays our horoscope is cast, 

Their light be ours, to guide, to warn, to cheer. 





The old must fall; we elders take our turn ; 
Youth presses manhood ; each their losses know ; 
Pass, brothers, pass the torch ; where’er it burn, 
Responsive sparks in heroes’ ashes glow. 


William Everett, 59. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


atin a WHEN some brother alumnus not long ago suggested 
Philistine. that more pains should be taken to keep fresh the 
historic memories of the College buildings and neighborhood, I 
rejoiced ; as I did when I heard that the students had formed an 
association to carry out this suggestion. By all means, let us 
cherish all of the Past that can be made vital, reasonable, inspir- 
ing to any one in the Present. I am no promiscuous idol-breaker ; 
but I hold that to cling to the old simply because it is old is as 
foolish as it would be to let the next limb of the Washington Elm 
that happens to be blown down lie in the street and slowly rot. 
But, to come quickly to the point, how much longer shall we 
tolerate Latin on diplomas and Commencement programmes? 
To what end does its retention now serve? Is it kept out of 
respect for an old custom? Then all that accompanied it in olden 


times should be resuscitated. Latin was once the language of 


Christendom, in which not only the clergy but all scholars spoke 
and wrote; but it ceased to be this generations ago. In early 
days, Harvard students had to use Latin in all their exercises, 
but little by little this practice was given up. And now, even 
among Latin scholars themselves, the language is slighted. No 
book of general importance has been written in Latin by any 
American or European during this century; even text-books on 
classical subjects are now usually printed in the language of the 
country where they are read. Moreover, so far as I can learn, 
when the Pope Professor and the University Professor meet, they 
prefer — mirabile dictu/—the vernacular of to-day to the dead 
and venerable tongue of the Flacci. So far as tradition is con- 
cerned, we may say, therefore, that the retention of Latin for 
Commencement purposes only serves to prove that the real tradi- 
tion has been outgrown. 

Perhaps you will pretend, however, that the use of a language 
which many in the audience scarcely understand enhances the 
dignity of the academic celebration. I reply that it is the occa- 
sion, and not any classic formula, which confers its own dignity. 
As if dignity were ever acquired by using stilts! or as if the 
English language, so rich, so various, so elastic, so noble, were 
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deficient in dignity! What Roman of them all, though you pick 
him from Republican or from Imperial times, could have added 
one whit of dignity to Burke’s speech at the Close of the Poll or 
to Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg? Burke needed no stilts; 
Lincoln wore very low heels. On the score of dignity, too, the 
plea of the conservatives fails. 

There is a kind of clinging to tradition for tradition’s sake 
that recalls one of Bismarck’s stories) When he was Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, walking one day with the Czar in 
the Imperial Garden, he saw a sentry stationed on the lawn. He 
asked the Czar what the sentry was there for, but the Czar did 
not know; nor did an adjutant, whom the Czar questioned, nor 
did one official after another. Finally, the archives were ran- 
sacked, and it was found that Empress Catherine, more than a 
century before, had a rosebush on that spot, and that she gave 
orders to place a soldier there to prevent any one from picking 
the roses. Does it not seem that the Latin tradition, which we 
guard so carefully, a little resembles Catherine’s rosebush ? 

The Commencement Programme itself, apart from its Latin, 
is a puzzle which I have never solved. Possibly, if I attended 
the exercises oftener, I might come to understand it. As it is, I 
am hopelessly confused when I try, for instance, to discover who 
are really the brilliant scholars of the year. Shall I look for 
them under the rubric, “In singvlis avtem disciplinis adsecvti 
svnt honores,” or under “Orationes”? Sometimes the same 
name appears under both, sometimes under but one, but I seek in 
vain for a reason. One man who has “summos honores” has 
also an oration, another seems to have none: why? And when 
it comes to the list “ Philosophiae Doctores” there is further con- 
fusion, owing to an unnecessary misuse of type. On the first 
line the candidate’s name is printed in small capitals, thus: 
“ Franciscvs CoLe Bassitt;” and you naturally expect that 
the small capitals will be used throughout for candidates’ names 
only. But your eye soon lights on these words, in a lower line: 
“ DissERTATIO InscriBiITvR.” ‘ What a curious proper name,” 
you say to yourself; “must be some foreigner — another proof 
of Harvard’s cosmopolitanism.” And just as you are about to 
whisper to your neighbor for information about the Inscribitvr 
family, the truth flashes upon you, and you smile. 

I can think of but one person who might suffer a momentary 
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pang were the Programme to be printed in English. Possibly some 
proud mother, whose boy left his native village as plain William 
Henry Jones and appears here as Gvlielmvs Henricvs Iones 
experiences delight at the transformation of her chrysalis into a 
real academic butterfly: but in the end, maternal affection would 
prevail, and she would discourse just as proudly, and more easily, 
of the achievements of her William Henry. 

As I learned my Latin in the good old days before the wany- 
weedy-weeky pronunciation came into vogue, I am able to under- 
stand the President, but I am amused to see that the students 
do not. They always hesitate and fail to come forward at the 
sonorous “ accedant,”’ —showing by their hesitation how well 
they have been drilled by the present teachers of Latin. But is 
it not odd that, although it is quite twenty-five years since Harvard 
adopted the elder Weller’s predilection for a wee, she still chooses 
to confer her honors witha V? Is this reminiscent of the fact 
that she used to charge five dollars for a diploma? or is it simply 
another instance of being true to tradition, even at the expense 
of uniformity in pronunciation ? 

One other suggestion remains. Have you never felt as you 
read the names on the tablets in the vestibule of Memorial Hall, 
and then lifted your eyes to the Latin inscriptions on the walls 
above them, the strange impropriety of having those inscriptions 
in Latin? The whole building is a memorial to Harvard men 
who lived and thought and fought and died in English ; they 
were the brothers, the companions in arms and in peace, of many 
of us; they were men of a new race, who gave their lives to pre- 
serve a country which should in nowise bow before 

“The glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” 
And here, where we have raised a monument to express as best it 
may our gratitude, and to perpetuate their honor, we have painted 
mottoes above them in an alien tongue. What should we think 
of the Romans if, on the monuments sacred to their valiant dead, 
they had carved Greek epitaphs? Do we inscribe Latin on the 
tombstones of our dear ones in the graveyard? The mottoes in 
question are irreproachable, I am told,—I am too near-sighted 
to decipher them all,—some of them being taken from the 
Bible. But which of those patriots ever read his Bible in the 
Vulgate rather than the King James version? The precepts 
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were in English which they took up into their characters and 
converted into heroic deeds; and in English should they be com- 
memorated. For who, after all, is benefited by this ancient 
pedantry? Are strangers, who speak only a foreign tongue, and 
may be presumed to know enough Latin to pick out the meaning 
of these inscriptions as they casually walk through? There pass 
not ten such visitors a year. Or are we, contemporaries and 
comrades, are we benefited by seeing Latin translations of 
thoughts appropriate to the devotion of our dead mates? Or 
are the present students, who throng the Hall thrice daily, 
quickened to a realization of the noble, living example of the 
Harvard men there remembered by a dead language? No: the 
least we can do to keep their memory bright before our youngers 
now, and the generations that shall come when we are gone, is to 
let our inscriptions speak English. 

In other lands, men have come to feel the indignity of borrow- 
ing Latin for their national and most intimate memorials. The 
German inscribes in German the records of his recent triumphs ; 
the Frenchman carves Gambetta’s eloquent French on Gam- 
betta’s monument; in Santa Croce you shall read in Italian the 
epitaphs of Italy’s later well-deserving sons. English was the 
mother-tongue of these our comrades, as it is ours, and it alone is 
appropriate to them. Let the language of their Bible, of Shake- 
speare and Milton, of Burke and Tennyson and Carlyle, of Haw- 
thorne and Emerson, furnish whatever mottoes we place above 
their names. 

Fortunately, the change can be easily made, for the present 
inscriptions are only painted ; so that, when a new coat is needed, 
—which I trust may be soon, — living English may, by a stroke 
of the brush, supersede dead Latin. And at the same time, a 
similar translation should be effected in Sanders Theatre. If 
ever the honored giver of that fine edifice comes in spirit to 
behold it, and deciphers that inscription written in characters 
unknown to his Latinity, may we not imagine him to turn some- 
what sorrowfully away from that bald conclusion, SVA - PEC: 
FEC:? True it is that the man who died yesterday is as dead 
as Julius Cesar; but this does not imply that, if he was an 
American, the language of Julius Cesar should be used for his 
epitaph. 
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FISHER AMES.! 


FisHER AMEs’s speech on the British Treaty has been regarded, 
from the day of its delivery even to our own, as one of the most 
brilliant and effective ever heard in Congress; and now, on the 
high authority of Senator Hoar, may be classed with the half- 
dozen American orations which challenge comparison with the 
“very greatest achievements of the orators who have spoken the 
English tongue.” It was indeed a most notable speech; but 
though found in all collections of American Orations, it is now 
probably little read, and even the subject of it rather indistinctly 
remembered. Without doubt this was Fisher Ames’s greatest, 
but not his only speech. He, unlike “ single-speech Hamilton,” 
made many speeches, seven of which, with his eulogy on Wash- 
ington, have been printed; and in the variety of his gifts and ac- 
quirements as jurist, statesman, orator, essayist, letter-writer, and 
sayer of good things, was probably the most accomplished man of 
New England in his day. Nevertheless, he lives chiefly in tradi- 
tions now growing dim, or in Dr. Kirkland’s brilliant sketch of 
him. 

There was no circumstance in the birth or early years of Fisher 
Ames likely to have been specially noted in the little town of 
Dedham, where he was born, April 9, 1758, and chiefly resided 
(though for some years resident in Boston) till his death, July 4, 
1808. Youngest of four sons of Nathaniel Ames, physician, al- 
manac-maker, and tavern-keeper, he was of respectable ancestry, 
as were most people in the rural communities of those days, 
though few, who were Episcopalians like himself, could trace, or 
perhaps would wish to trace, their lineage back to William Ames, 
the stout old Calvinist, who, fleeing from the English hierarchy, 
took refuge in Friesland, where he was professor in the Univer- 
sity, and afterwards sent to the Synod of Dort.® 


1 This article and portrait are the third in the series of Historical Portraits 
in the Harvard College Collection, which the Graduates’ Magazine is publish- 
ing. The first, printed in March, was “Thomas Hollis,” the second, in June, 
was “ Savage’s Washington.”’ — Ep. 

2 The Forum, Jan., 1894. 

8 This affiliation; though asserted by Dr. Kirkland, like that of the Ameri- 
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The death of his father, in 1764, left him an orphan at the age 
of six, when he began the study of Latin chiefly under supervision 
by his mother, but sometime by the local clergyman, Samuel 
Haven, H. U. 1749. In his thirteenth year he entered Harvard 
College, and graduated in 1774. His conduct while there was in 
all respects commendable, — studious, self-regulated, modest, 
amiable, and withal quite alive. Narrow circumstances prevented 
his immediate study of law as a profession after graduation, and 
compelled him to fill an empty purse, besides contributing to the 
support of his mother’s family. Teaching school was the common 
resource of impecunious students in those days, as in ours. Mean- 
time he reviewed and extended his acquaintance with classical 
antiquities and literature, and gave some attention to law. With 
the British poets he also became familiar. 

In 1779 he entered the law office of William Tudor, H. U. 
1769, where he found as a fellow-student, and later his intimate 
correspondent, George Richards Minot, H. U. 1778, of the same 
age and similar tastes, though in after years one was eminent as 
an historical writer, and the other as an orator and statesman.} 

Fisher Ames engaged in public affairs while a student at law 
and evinced statesmanlike qualities, though not so precociously 
as Hamilton, or the younger Pitt. His first occasion was in 
1779. Dr. Kirkland mentions it without much detail, and Barry, 
the historian of the State, either overlooked it, or failed to per- 
ceive its importance. With the aid of a rare document in my 
can Rogerses to John, the protomartyr, has been questioned (Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll. 2d Ser. vol. vii, pp. 54, 166), and perhaps must be given up. Neverthe- 
less, though not lineally descended, collaterally he was of the same blood. 

1 At that time no one could enter a lawyer’s office without leave of the 
bar; and at a meeting Dec. 3, 1779, “Mr. Tudor moved that Mr. Fisher 
Ames might be considered as a student with him from April, 1778, though he 
had during that time pursued his studies at Dedham. After debate he was 
considered a student from Jan., 1779, only (this indulgence allowed from some 
particular circumstances in his favor), and that at the expiration of three 
years from that day, he continuing in Mr. Tudor’s office for the future, he be 
recommended to be sworn only on condition that he submit to an examination 
by the bar, particularly in the practical business of the profession.” (Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Proc. xix, 153.) In Oct. 1781, there was a modification of this vote, 
and he was recommended to the Common Pleas, in consideration of his cheer- 
fully offering himself to an examination, and his moral, political and literary 
character standing in the fairest point of view.” Jb. 155. 
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possession, and by some other gleanings from contemporaneous 
newspapers, I give a fuller account of what occurred. There 
were at least two events in the Massachusetts history of the last 
century which were prototypes of the wild Populist schemes of the 
present day. 

It is the second event with which Fisher Ames is connected. 
It was a futile attempt to regulate prices in 1779, less than forty 
years after the first event, and shows not only that history repeats 
itself, but that its warnings are generally disregarded. In that 
year the Revolution was at alow ebb from lack of funds; and 
Congress, on June 29, issued an urgent appeal to the people to 
maintain the credit of the Continental paper money by a loan of 
twenty million dollars. Massachusetts met this request irregu- 
larly. Instead of convening the General Court, a Convention 
was called to meet at Concord, July 14. It comprised about one 
hundred and seventy-five members from all parts of the State, 
including the District of Maine. Most of the leading men, 
though not all, were conspicuously absent. Among the most 
notable of those present were Colonel Azor Orne, chosen presi- 
dent ; Stephen Higginson, of Boston ; Samuel Osgood, of Ando- 
ver, afterwards Washington’s postmaster-general; Nathaniel 
Gorham, of Charlestown; Colonel William Prescott, of Bunker 
Hill fame; and James Barrett, of Concord. The proceedings 
recited that the Convention was assembled “on Application from 
the inhabitants of Boston, to take into consideration the present 
distressed situation of the People at large; and particularly the 
excessive high Prices of every Article of Consumption.” The 
Convention passed thirteen resolves, and issued an address to the 
people. Not even a summary of either can be given here; but I 
quote parts of several. They unanimously resolved that after 
August 4 next, the following Articles of Merchandise and Coun- 
try Produce be not sold at a higher price than as follows : — 


Per Hogshead. Per Barrel. Per Gallon. 
West IndiaRum .... £5 50 £5 15 6 £6 60 
New Englanddo. . . . . 4 00 4 00 4160 
Molasses . ...... 3120 319 0 4 70 
Coffee, perlb. . . .. . 0150 0160 0180 


1 The first was in 1741, when the people were in straits for a currency 
based on real but not easily convertible values, but this I must leave to be told 
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Twenty-one other articles are specified with their prices, pre- 
sumably in depreciated paper money. 

Prices of labor and services were to be regulated in a similar 
way; and parts of two other resolutions, quite en rapport with 
certain proceedings in our own day and country, were these : — 


“That the buying and selling Silver and Gold, and the demanding or re- 
ceiving either of them, in Part or in Whole, for Goods or Rents, or in any Way 
in Trade whatever, has been one great Cause of our present Evils; That as a 
gradual is more safe, easy and equitable, than a rapid Appreciation of our 
Currency ; and as loaning and taxing are the most effectual Methods of pro- 
ducing such an Appreciation, it is most earnestly desired by this Convention, 
that the inhabitants of this State would comply with the late Resolution of the 
General Court, and lend to Government all the Money they can possibly spare, 
and pay their Taxes as soon as may be.” 


Nathaniel Gorham, Ellis Gray, and Stephen Higginson were 
appointed a committee to correspond with the other New England 
States, as well as with New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

To enforce this preposterous scheme, measures even more pre- 
posterous were devised, as appears by extracts from the second 
and third resolves : — 

“That if any Person or Persons, in Town or Country, shall under any Pre- 
tence whatever, demand or take more for any of the above articles than is 
allowed therefor by the foregoing Resolve, he or they shall be held and deemed 
as Enemies to this Country, and treated as such. . . . Where a breach of said 
Resolutions may be made by any Person who is not an Inhabitant of their 
Town, that the Committee of Correspondence immediately apprehend the 
Person so offending, and him detain until his Name and place of Abode can be 
ascertained, in order that a Return thereof, with Proof of his Offence, may be 
made to the Inhabitants of the Town to which he belongs, that he may be dealt 
with according to his Demerit.” 


On August 2 there appeared in the Boston Gazette a letter 
from a delegate urging the public to adopt and enforce the Re- 
solves of the Convention. Several towns called meetings. I find 
notices of those held at Watertown, Boston, and Dedham. Sam- 
uel Adams presided at the second, which appointed a committee 
of several eminent merchants to fix the prices of foreign goods, 
and adjourned for a week. No account of this adjourned meet- 
ing, if one was held, appears. The Dedham meeting, fully in 


by Mr. A. McF. Davis, whose account of it, it is understood, will shortly 
appear. 
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accord with the spirit of the first convention, chose two delegates 
to the second, in October; but one of these was Fisher Ames, 
then twenty-one years old. 

To attack and counteract the insidious and pernicious doctrines 
spread abroad in the Resolutions and Address of the first Conven- 
tion, numerously attended by highly respectable, if not eminent, 
men from all parts of the State, required ability, courage, re- 
sources, and a voice that could reach and hold the popular ear. 
All these qualities Fisher Ames possessed in a degree not often 
found in one so young. Dr. Kirkland says that Mr. Ames “ dis- 
played the subject in a lucid and impressive speech showing the 
futility of attempting to establish by power the value of things, 
which depend solely on consent.” Services so important ought 
not to be forgotten. 

Fisher Ames’s speeches of this period have not been preserved, 
nor have we direct evidence of their quality or influence; and yet 
from the effectiveness of his later speeches which are known we 
may fairly infer that of the earlier. Apparently he was familiar 
with the economic principles of the “ Wealth of Nations,” then 
recently published; and so ably enforced them on the October 
Convention, that the financial fallacies set forth by the earlier 
took no permanent hold on the public mind. 

For nine years Fisher Ames held no public position, though he 
did not lose his interest in political affairs, as is evident from his 
essays written in support of public order, decision, and energy. 
His profession at this time chiefly engaged his attention. But in 
1788 he represented his town in the General Court, and also in 
the Convention for the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States. Perhaps no abler men had ever assembled as a political 
body in the State. Among these were Hancock, Samuel Adams, 
Caleb Strong, Rufus King, Christopher Gore, Francis Dana, 
Theodore Sedgwick, Theophilus Parsons, and Fisher Ames, whom 
Dr. Belknap, a frequent attendant at the Convention, classed among 
the ablest advocates of the Constitution. The result was long in 
doubt, and the ratification finally carried by a majority of only 
nineteen votes. Though Fisher Ames was one of the youngest 
members, his influence compared favorably with that of the oldest 
and most able. 

His speech on Biennial Elections has been preserved, and 
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Josiah Quincy, himself a very able orator, has said: “The speech 
on the British Treaty has the greatest celebrity. Undoubtedly it 
is a noble exertion of patriotism and genius. As a specimen of 
eloquence, it is probably the most elevated ; but as a model of 
parliamentary speaking, that on biennial elections is the most 
perfect. Of the kind, it is difficult to conceive anything more 
exquisite.” It had the rare effect of converting an opponent — 
Samuel Adams. 

At this time Fisher Ames was thirty years old ; and within a 
year he had attained such prominence by his statesmanlike qual- 
ities, uncommon eloquence, and exalted character, that he had the 
high honor of defeating the veteran patriot, Samuel Adams, as a 
representative from the Suffolk district, in the first American 
Congress under the new constitution. 

This Congress met at New York, March 4, 1789, and Fisher 
Ames continued to represent his district until March 4, 1797, 
when, on account of impaired health, he declined reélection, and 
retired to Dedham, never again to enter the public service save 
for the years 1799, 1800, and 1802, as member of the Council. 

His Congressional career cannot be followed in detail. A new 
government had been formed, but its policy on a great variety of 
subjects remained to be settled, among which were revenue, 
finance, commerce, the judiciary, and, quite as important, the 
powers of the government and its relations to the States. The 
division which appeared in the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, between those who favored a strong national government 
and those preferring a strictly limited federal government, reap- 
peared in the new Congress. Ames was a pronounced Nation- 
alist. He believed in a liberal construction of the powers con- 
ferred by the constitution, as not only best for the whole country, 
but especially necessary to his own State and section, whose great 
interest would be imperiled by a different policy. His constitu- 
tional views seem to be justified by the later history of the 
country. 

With the exception of Ames and Sedgwick, the Massachusetts 
members of the first Congress, though highly respectable, were 
not of commanding abilities. Thacher, a strong man, was from 
the Maine district, the interests of which were not identical with 
those of the commercial and manufacturing centre. Gerry, who 
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had done good service in the Revolution, as an anti-Federalist was 
not in sympathy with those who had the responsibility of deter- 
mining the policy of the new government. In the House, there- 
fore, upon Sedgwick and Ames, as advocates of national views and 
measures, the burden chiefly rested. Sedgwick, perhaps the abler 
man and a good speaker, was not an orator, as Ames was. On 
great occasions, therefore, against Madison, the leader of his 
party in the House, who had become strongly anti-Federalist, 
Ames was the champion. How he bore himself is a matter of 
history. His speech on the British Treaty, April, 1796, is justly 
considered as his most brilliant effort. The circumstances under 
which he spoke and the immediate effectiveness of it were dwelt 
upon with enthusiasm by those who heard it, among whom were 
John Adams and Jeremiah Mason. The latter, one of the most 
logical of lawyers and not likely to be carried away by mere elo- 
quence, said to Mr. Webster,! that it was “one of the highest 
exhibitions of popular oratory that he had ever witnessed ; popu- 
lar, not in any low sense, but popular as being addressed to a 
popular body, and high in all the qualities of sound reasoning and 
enlightened eloquence.” 

An earlier speech was that on Madison’s Resolutions, January, 
1794, designed to commit the House to a policy of higher duties, 
and greater restrictions on the manufactures, products, and ships 
of England, with which we were on ill terms, and discriminating 
in favor of France, which had the sympathies of the anti-Feder- 
alists. And if one would see Ames at his best, as I think, not 
merely as an orator, but as a legislator capable of careful research 
and of handling complicated questions with the ability of a states- 
man, he may well read this speech —a speech which, found in a 
collection of Webster’s of a similar character, might be taken as 
his own, and one of his best. 

While in Congress, either at New York or Philadelphia, Fisher 
Ames wrote letters to his friends giving account of public affairs, 
now of considerable historical value, and interesting opinions of 
notable men he met. These letters are among the best of their 
kind in American literature, — off-hand, easy, and full of wit and 


1 Works, ii, 484. This speech was written out from memory by Mr. 
Dexter and Mr. Smith, and corrected by Mr. Ames ; but those who heard it 
were little satisfied with the result. 
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humor. When he had become morbid from disease, he was bitter 
and even rancorous towards political opponents. This without 
its cause was often so among politicians in his day, and perhaps is 
so in ours; and if one would forgive this regrettable fault in a 
man otherwise so amiable, he has only to read the “ Ana” of the 
amiable — almost femininely amiable — Thomas Jefferson. 

In no way was Fisher Ames more interesting —I have heard 
those say who knew him —than in his conversation. Samuel 
Dexter in his funeral oration says that he was unrivaled. Dr. 
Kirkland says the same. This, like his letters, was full of wit 
and humor, easy and racy. Examples torn from their context 
lose something of their savor; yet, a few of each may be given 
here. Substantially his was, “The second sober thought of the 
people is always right;” ‘ Monarchy is a merchantman which 
sails well, but will some time strike a rock and go to the bottom. 
A republic is a raft; you can’t sink it, but your feet are always 
in the water.” “I have been burned in effigy in Charlestown, 
South Carolina. Fire, you know, is pleasant when not too near ; 
and I am willing to have it believed that, as I came out of the fire 
undiminished in weight, J am all gold.” “I have a wife and 
family during summer: but, as the birds do, I return from Phila- 
delphia in the spring, and choose the same mate and build again 
in the same nest.” ‘ Laziness is my disease, and it has been too 
long neglected, I fear, to be cured.” ‘We consulted Dr. A., for 
John’s cough, but before it was convenient to administer medicine 
he got well!” “A jail is to be built in Dedham, which is a great 
comfort to us!” “If I were a single man, I might dread more 
than I actually do the sentence of the public, Stay at home!” 

After he retired from Congress in 1797, Fisher Ames returned 
to Dedham and resumed the practice of law. Though a good ad- 
vocate, he was not a great lawyer. Poor health, public service, 
and not unlikely a distaste for its drudgery, prevented his becom- 
ing such. By his marriage, July, 1792, with Frances, third 
daughter of the Hon. John Worthington, of Springfield, he was 
comfortable, though not opulent, in fortune, which allowed time, 
after he retired from Congress, for horticulture, “to rear pigs 
and calves, and feed chickens at Dedham,” besides the writing of 
political essays and the study of general literature. On Febru- 
ary 8, 1800, at the request of the General Court, he delivered an 
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eulogy on Washington ; and in the Repertory, July, 1804, ap- 
peared his sketch of the character of Alexander Hamilton. In 
neither of these, Josiah Quincy thought, did he follow the bent of 
his genius, but conformed rather to the models of conventional 
eulogy, and so failed to meet expectations warranted by his genius. 

In 1804 Fisher Ames was chosen President of Harvard Col- 
lege. His health, says Dr. Kirkland, would not have allowed him 
to accept the place, had other reasons permitted. July 4, 1808, 
he died of consumption.? 

Such is an outline of the life and character of Fisher Ames. 


1 His funeral was made a political demonstration ; for instead of its taking 
place at Dedham, where he was buried, it was transferred to Boston, July 9. 
A meeting of the citizens there was called at the State House, eulogistic reso- 
lutions unamimously adopted, and a committee appointed to arrange for a 
public funeral at Boston, July 9, where Samuel Dexter delivered a funeral ora- 
tion, and a most imposing procession followed the remains to the grave. 

Fisher Ames had a brother, Dr. Nathaniel, an ardent Democrat, and from 
his diary, now in the Dedham Historical Society, Winslow Warren, Esq., has 
kindly sent me the following extracts : 

“ July 4, (1808) My only brother left died of lingering atrophy, and funeral 
first ordered by the widow here on Wednesday in the Episcopal form. — My 
brother’s body snatched by the Junto including the widow to order the funeral 
at Boston. 

“Early this morning comes a servant of Cabot or . . . from Boston with a 
billet requesting the funeral to be in Boston from Cabot’s house and that the 
Junto had provided an elogium to be said or. . . at his funeral and the widow 
immediately deluded by such party political proposal assented and counter- 
manded orders to the Dedham printer of yesterday announcing his death and 
funeral here, and made him alter his types conformable to her sudden com- 
pliance with the requisition of the Junto aforesaid three times. And in the 
afternoon comes George Cabot to allure me into a sanction of ridiculous pomp 
of pretended apotheosis and then went and told our mother that I should 
attend; but none of our relations will attend — in the night they took his body 
in a superbly trimmed mahogany coffin in a coach—and on the 6th sundry 
coaches from Boston came for the family. The Bakers only go as relations 
besides his widow and children. The Centinel of this day has an eulogium 
equal to the ceremonies of apotheosis — Dogget gone with the horse to bring 
back the putrid corpse after their mummery over it in Boston to stigmatise 
the town of Dedham, which is the principal intention of the Junto to blast Re- 
publicanism. But making a farce of a funeral will rebound on their own 
heads — Unless perhaps it may be the introduction of a fashion to make polit- 
ical funerals. Apotheosis farce.” With these facts in mind, John Quincy 
Adams, in a review of Ames’s works, caustically said that “his friends treated 
his memory as they did his body.” 
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With respect to a man so richly and variously endowed, so enthu- 
siastically admired and loved by his friends, and respected by 
those who were not, for one so amiable could have had no personal 
enemy, the marvel is, what limitations of his powers, what cir- 
cumstances of his life, or what characteristics of the age in which 
he lived, so impaired the permanent influence of what he did, and 
prevented his doing what his great qualities seemed to warrant 
and even demand, that he has failed to occupy the high place 
among illustrious Americans to which he was entitled in the esti- 
mation of those who knew him best ? 

His place in history will be determined by what he did ; not by 
what he might have done. Fame knows no “village Hampden,” 
no “mute inglorious Milton,” no “ Cromwell guiltless of his coun- 
try’s blood.” He was a great man without great occasions. To 
achieve permanent fame, men engaged in public affairs require 
great opportunities, a conspicuous stage, and subjects of vital and 
ever-recurring interest. This was Webster’s unparalleled good 
fortune. Ames lacked all these. He was born too late for the 
Revolution, and too late for the Continental Congress of 1787. 

Fisher Ames wrote numerous essays, chiefly after he had left 
public life. His political essays were written to sustain the Fed- 
eral party when in hopeless decline, or to overthrow the Republi- 
can party when it had acceded to power under Jefferson. They 
are brilliant and effective, but morbid, bitter, and of little pres- 
ent value. 

The four miscellaneous essays evince a wide acquaintance with 
the institutions, history, and literature of other people, as well as 
of hisown. That on American literature, showing its low estate 
and speculating on the causes and their remedy, may be read with 
interest now, as it must have been read with surprise and wrath 
even by people then, unless they were less sensitive to such criti- 
cism than we are. “ Excepting the writers of two able works on 
politics,” he says, “we have no writers. Shall we match Joel 
Barlow (whose Columbiad was just then in great fame) against 
Homer or Hesiod? Can Thomas Paine contend against Plato?” 
In this essay occurs the often quoted remark, probably as true 
now as it was then, “that all our universities would not suffice to 
supply materials and authorities for such a work as Gibbon’s.” 

Fisher Ames was in many respects a great man; in more, a 
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very extraordinary man, — extraordinary in the combination and 
excellence of his powers. He was a great orator: the first Amer- 
ican orator who brought to the discussion of public affairs large 
abilities, general culture, united with that rich imagination which 
makes speech effective and eloquence admirable ; and he founded 
a school of like orators. 

And it may be Fisher Ames’s highest distinction and his strong- 
est claim to lasting remembrance, that as Jeremy Belknap, by a 
single work, his “History of New Hampshire” (which De Toc- 
queville, said contained “more general ideas and strength of 
thought than are to be found in the American historians to the 
present day,” 1848), inspired that remarkable succession of Mas- 
sachusetts historians, the last of whom recently died, so Fisher 
Ames, by his speech on the British Treaty, widely read in the 
first quarter of this century, inspired those Massachusetts orators 
among whom Everett, Choate, Phillips, and Winthrop were chief. 
There are also reasons for believing that Ames’s influence was not 
unfelt in the imaginative literature in the day that followed his 
own. In his writings may be found several of the best thoughts 
of Webster and Sumner on political affairs; and in Wordsworth, 
Scott, and Coleridge, that some of their finest poetical imaginings 
were earlier conceived by Fisher Ames. 

Dr. Kirkland says that Fisher Ames “in person a little ex- 
ceeded the middle height, was well proportioned, and remarkably 
erect. His features were regular, his aspect respectable and 
pleasing, his eye expressive of benignity and intelligence. His 
head and face are shown with great perfection in the engraving 
prefixed to his works. In his manners he was easy, affable, cor- 
dial, inviting confidences, yet inspiring respect.” 

The engraving to which Dr. Kirkland refers is from an original 
painting by Stuart for George Cabot, now in the possession of 
Henry Cabot Lodge. A replica belongs to Harvard College, and 
now hangs in Memorial Hall, and from this is the reproduction 
printed in this number. 

Mellen Chamberlain, LL. B., ’48. 
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MEETINGS. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE ALUMNI. 


A small number of graduates attended the annual meeting in Harvard 
Hall at 1 p.m., on Commencement. Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46, presided. 
The Secretary, Henry Parkman, ’70, read the annual report. The fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year were elected without opposition : — 

President: Edmund Wetmore, ’60, New York. 

Vice-Presidents: Robert T. Lincoln, ’64, Chicago; Henry S. Huide- 
koper, 62, Philadelphia ; Charles J. Bonaparte, 71, Baltimore ; James 
B. Thayer, 52, Cambridge ; Oliver Wendell Holmes, ’61, Boston; Mar- 
shall S. Snow, 65, St. Louis; Samuel A. Green, ’51, Boston; Charles 
Francis Adams, ’56, Lincoln; William E. Russell, 77, Cambridge ; 
Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71, Nahant. 

Directors: Henry S. Russell, 60, Milton; Arthur Lincoln, ’63, Hing- 
ham ; Bradbury L. Cilley, ’58, Exeter; Moses Williams, ’68, Brookline ; 
Morris Gray, °77, Newton; Robert Grant, ’73, Boston; Robert H. 
Gardiner, ’76, Newton. 

Treasurer : S. Lothrop Thorndike, ’52, Cambridge. 

Secretary: Henry Parkman, ’70, Boston. 

Committee to suggest names for Overseers: 1896. Chas. P. Green- 
ough, 64; Chas. K. Cobb, ’77 ; William R. Trask, ’85. 

1897. John Noble, ’50; Arthur Lord, ’72; Wm. F. Wharton, ’70. 

1898. George H. Lyman, ’73; Frederic M. Stone, ’82; Aug. P. 
Gardner, ’86. 

On motion of A. M. Howe, ’69, it was voted to suggest to the Direc- 
tors that it is desirable that speeches at the Commencement dinner be 
limited to ten minutes each. 

It was also voted to authorize A. B. Silsbee, Treasurer of the Class 
Subscription Fund, to pay, at the present time, to the Corporation any 
balance in his hands. 


DENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The 24th annual banquet of the Association was held at the Thorn- 
dike, Boston, on June 24, with 63 members and guests present. The 
invited guests were Charles Francis Adams, 56; Sherman Hoar, ’82, 
U. S. District Attorney; M. C. Ayers, Editor of the Boston Advertiser ; 
the Rev. A. E. Winship, Editor of the Journal of Education ; Victor J. 
Loring, LL. B.; and W. M. Conant, ’79, M. D., Instructor in Anatomy 
at the Harvard Medical School. Drs. C. H. Abbot, d ’85, and Amos I. 
Hadley, d ’91, of Berlin, Germany, Corresponding Secretaries, were also 
present. 
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The reports of the various officers were received in their order. 

President Dwight M. Clapp, d ’82, opened the after-dinner exercises 
by reading a communication from Prof. C. A. Brackett, d ’73, of New- 
port, R. I., to the Association, expressing appreciation of the services of 
Prof. T. H. Chandler, ’48, Dean of the Dental School, sorrow for his 
continued illness, and earnest good wishes for his speedy restoration to 
health. By a unanimous vote this resolution was put on file and a copy, 
signed by the President and Secretary, sent to Dr. Chandler. 

President Clapp first called on Mr. Ayers, who in the course of his 
remarks stated that “of no class of persons in the world could it be said 
more truthfully that they did more to alleviate human pain and con- 
tribute to human enjoyment than of dentists, and that dentistry, by im- 
proving the quality of the teeth, is bound to diminish the terrors of 
dyspepsia and its baneful effects upon mankind.” 

The Rev. A. E. Winship said “that dentistry was born in America, 
and that it can be said of no other profession in this country — that in 
proficiency it here outranks the world.” He further stated that the law 
and medicine were never trades, but have always been professions. Den- 
tistry, however, was formerly a trade, but has now risen to the rank of a 
profession. 

The Hon. C. F. Adams described two experiences which he had had 
in his life with dentists, — one of them in Summer Street, opposite Old 
Trinity, thirty-seven years ago, and the other in camp during the war. 

The Hon. Sherman Hoar, after much wit, claimed the right for all the 
Professional Schools of Harvard University to vote for Overseers, saying, 
“Now Harvard College controls Harvard University, but Harvard Uni- 
versity ought to control Harvard University.” 

Mr. V. J. Loring spoke of dentistry as the outgrowth of the medical 
profession, taking its rise in the same roots; the dentist of to-day, he 
added, is a surgeon. 

Dr. Conant spoke earnestly of the importance of so training children 
physically as to insure their symmetrical development into healthy adults ; 
for example, language is the result of muscular effort, the centre for 
language is near the motor-centre in the fissure of Rolando; but the 
centre of motion for the fingers and toes is late in its development, and 
therefore exercises like handwriting and modeling in clay, before these 
centres are developed, not only give barren results, but are injurious to 
the child. 

Prof. Thomas Fillebrown, d ’69, in the absence of Dean Chandler, 
described the work and progress of the School during the year past, 
and stated that the entrance examination in 1897 would make either 
Latin or French obligatory in addition to the present requirements. The 
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recent material facilities at the School had perhaps delayed the erection 
of the new Dental School building. He thought the separation of the 
Dental from the Medical School ought never to have taken place, believ- 
ing that the granting of a special degree ought to be abolished, and that 
dentistry should be regarded as a specialty in the great profession of 
medicine. 

The exercises closed after thrice three rousing cheers for Harvard and 
for the guests. 

The report of Committee on Harvard Dental School was submitted 
and read by Dr. W. H. Potter, ’78, as follows : — 


“For a number of years the need of a new school building has been held 
before our minds. The unsuited and crowded condition of laboratories and 
operating rooms was evident to the most careful observer ; and a very deter- 
mined effort has been made by your committee of the Faculty to raise the 
required sum of money. Our efforts have, as you know, been rewarded with 
substantial success, but the business depression the past two years has pre- 
vented our raising as much as we had hoped, for no efforts toward raising 
money have been made since the winter of 1893. The amount which the com- 
mittee succeeded in raising ($15,000) is a substantial nest-egg, and is gathering 
interest yearly, and, even if never added to by further gifts, will some day 
build a dental school. But your committee do not intend to refrain from 
further efforts to obtain added donations. With the brighter prospects in the 
business world, they expect to renew their importunity, and hope at another 
alumni gathering to tell you of further gains in our building fund account. 

“ The interests of the School have not been allowed to suffer through an ill- 
adapted school building. Last summer extensive improvements were under- 
taken upon the old building, and with the result that at the present day the 
Harvard Dental School has well-appointed and light laboratories and operating- 
rooms, suitable lecture-rooms, and modern plumbing throughout the building. 
It is well-equipped for the work of a dental school and infirmary. The ques- 
tion cannot help arising, Do we need a new building now that the old one has 
been so well fitted up? This is a question which your committee cannot 
answer. But it has no doubt as to the need of more money for endowment, if 
not for a building. 

“There are many lines of scientific work which ought to be carried out by a 
specialist who can give his entire time to his subject, and be wholly free from 
the distracting cares of a full practice. What problems of local anesthesia 
and prophylactic treatment are there not waiting for solution, and how slow 
we, who are in the heat of practice, are to solve them! Will there not come a 
time when our School can place these problems, which ought soon to be solved, 
before skilled men of our profession, and tell them to devote their entire 
energies to the work. But this means that we must have more money than 
can be had from tuition fees, it means that endowment funds must be raised if 
the School is to be placed in a position to do the highest work. . . . 

“ A proposition affecting vitally the welfare of the School has been brought 
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up during the past year. The proposition is that there be a closer union 
between the Dental and the Medical Schools. It has even been proposed that 
the Dental School be merged in the Medical School and the degree of D. M. D. 
be abolished. This is a radical change, and should receive the careful consid- 
eration of the alumni. Is it desirable that we lose our identity as doctors of 
dental medicine, and become simply doctors of medicine, with the training 
fitting us to practice dentistry? The committee does not wish to express an 
opinion upon this subject, but merely to ask every graduate of the School to 
give the matter personal consideration, and be prepared to advise those who 
will ultimately decide this important question. 

“The work done at the School deserves mention in this report. In the 
department of operative dentistry there were 2,063 patients treated. The 
kinds of operations were as follows: Fillings inserted, 4,521; surgical case, 
disease of the antrum, chronic abscess of the face, epulis removed, necrosis 
of the jaw, hypertrophy of soft tissues of mouth, and excision of inferior 
dental nerve — one each. The following work was done in the department of 
mechanical dentistry: Number of sets of artificial teeth, 536; splints for 
fractured jaws, 8; appliances for cleft palates, 7; splints for cleft palate 
operations, 2. Orthodontia: Number of sets of teeth regulated, 55; number 
of appliances, 86. Crown and bridge work: Crowns and caps, 37 ; pieces of 
bridgework, 6 ; specimen crown and bridges, 347. The number of students 
has increased from 53 in 1893-94 to 63 in 1894-95. 

“ A new departure looking towards a greater usefulness of the School is the 
establishment of a summer school of eight weeks. The term will begin 
about July 8 and last for four weeks, and will be continued on August 26 for 
four weeks.” 


The report was signed by Dwight M. Clapp, d ’82, William H. Potter, 
d ’85, and Washburn E. Page, d ’77. 

The committee on Necrology, composed of Drs. Fillebrown, C. H. 
Taft, ’81, and F. S. Hopkins, d ’89, presented their resolutions upon the 
deaths of Frank E. Ward, d ’70, of New Bedford, John J. Smith, d ’93, 
of Warren, R. I., Charles O. Cummings, d ’93, of Worcester, George L. 
Mason, d ’74, of New York, N. Y., and George T. Moffatt, m 60, of 
Boston. These various resolutions as presented were adopted by the 
Association, and a copy sent to the respective families of the deceased. 

The Council were instructed to appoint a committee for recommending 
a D. M. D. to the Governor for appointment on the Board of Registration 
in Dentistry. 

President Clapp, the retiring president, spoke of the faithfulness and 
efficient service and harmony among the members of the Council in the 
transaction of all business during the year. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : — 

President : James Shepherd, d ’85. 

Vice-President: Frank Perrin, d ’77. 
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Secretary: Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86. 

Treasurer: Washburn E. Page, d ’77. 

Executive Committee: W. E. Boardman, chairman, W. P. Cooke, 
d’ 81, Patrick W. Moriarty, d ’89. 

The above-named officers compose the Council. 

On July 10 the Council reélected the Committee on the Harvard Den- 
tal School, viz. : — 

Drs. Dwight M. Clapp, chairman, W. H. Potter, and W. E. Page; 
and the Committee to nominate a member of the State Board of Regis- 
tration in Dentistry, viz.: Drs. H. L. Upham, d ’86, chairman, J. E. 
Stanton, d 84, E. H. Smith, d ’74, E. C. Briggs, d ’78, and J. T. Paul, 
d 91. 

Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The Association met in the chapel of Divinity Hall at 2 o’clock p. m., 
June 25, Pres. E. J. Young, ’48, in the chair. Prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Augustus Woodbury, of Concord, N. H. The report of last 
year’s meeting was then read by the Secretary, the Rev. J. L. Seward, 
’68, of Allston, and unanimously approved. A Nominating Committee 
of three was appointed by the Chair to nominate officers for 1895-96. 
The Chair appointed the Revs. T. D. Howard, 48, of Charlestown, 
N. H., E. C. Guild, ’53, of Pembroke, and B. F. McDaniel, ¢ ’69, of 
Newton Centre. This committee nominated the following list of officers, 
who were unanimously elected : — 

President : W. O. White, ’40, of Brookline. 

Vice-President : 8. B. Stewart, ¢ 62, of Lynn. 

Secretary: J. L. Seward, 68, of Allston. 

Business Committee: S. C. Beane, 61, of Newburyport, E. C. Guild, 
53, of Pembroke, W. H. Fish, Jr., 65, of Dedham. 

The Rev. William H. Furness, ’20, of Philadelphia was chosen first 
speaker, and the Rev. S. C. Beane, of Newburyport, second speaker, for 
1896. The Rev. C. C. Everett, ¢ 59, Dean of the Divinity School Fac- 
ulty, by request gave an account of the School during the preceding 
year. There have been 52 names on the student list. The work of the 
year has been eminently satisfactory. Only 19 of the students were 
professed Unitarians, which shows the unsectarian character of the 
School. There has been an usual amount of sympathy among the stu- 
dents. At the beginning of the year the old students gave a reception 
to the new ones. 

After the necrology for the year had been read, showing the death of 
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nine members of the Association, the Rev. W. R. Alger, ¢ ’47, delivered 
an address on the “Culture of Faith,” and the Rev. Augustus Woodbury, 
t ’49, described “The True Basis of Readjustment.” 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting was held at noon, June 25, at the office of the 
Association. The report of the Treasurer, W. H. Wade, ’81, was re- 
ceived. Last year’s officers were reélected unanimously, viz. : — 

President: Henry Lee, ’36, Brookline. 

Vice-Presidents : Charles Francis Adams, ’56, Lincoln; James R. 
Chadwick, ’65, Boston; Charles J. Bonaparte, 71, Baltimore; Warren 
K. Blodgett, ’78, Cambridge. 

Secretary: Wm. G. Thompson, ’88, Cambridge. 

Treasurer : Winthrop H. Wade, ’81, Boston. 

Council: The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
ex-officio, and the following persons by election: For the term ending in 
1896: Wm. E. Russell, 77, Cambridge ; William Hooper, ’80, Boston ; 
Evert J. Wendell, 82, New York, N. Y. For the term ending in 
1897: Robert T. Lincoln, ’64, Chicago, Ill.; Henry S. Nash, ’78, Cam- 
bridge; Philip S. Abbot, 90, Cambridge. For the term ending in 
1898: James B. Ames, ’68, Cambridge; William Lawrence, ’71, Cam- 
bridge; Henry W. Cunningham, ’82, Boston. 


HARVARD LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting, held on June 25, all the old officers were re- 
elected; the Hon. Richard Olney, / ’58, was added to the list of Vice- 
Presidents, J. B. Warner, 69, H. W. Putnam, ’69, and C. S. Rackeman, 
L. S., 81, were chosen members of the Council. The meeting voted by 
a small majority to instruct the Council to persevere in their effort to 
secure for the alumni of the Law School the same right to vote for Over- 
seers as is now enjoyed by graduates of the College. Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and John H. Arnold, Librarian of the Law School, were elected 
honorary members of the Association. J. C. Carter, 50, is president, 
P. S. Abbot, 90, treasurer, and L. D. Brandeis, / 77, secretary. 

The Law School Association early took steps to convert their triennial 
dinner into a celebration of Professor Langdell’s twenty-five years of 
service as Dean of the Law School, and the result was in every way 
memorable. After Sir Frederick Pollock had concluded his oration in 
Sanders Theatre, the members and guests of the Association proceeded 
to the Gymnasium, where covers were laid for about five hundred. 
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J. C. Carter, 50, presided, having on his right Dean Langdell, Chief 
Justice Fuller, Justice Brown, J. H. Choate, Prof. J. B. Thayer, and 
Prof. J. B. Ames, and on his left Sir Frederick Pollock, Justice Gray, 
and §. Kurino, the Japanese ambassador. 

President Carter opened the speaking as follows : — 


“We come to this ancient seat of learning today because we belong to a 
profession which has no honors except those which spring from learning. We 
come back to this spot where we received our first personal inspirations, to 
meet our companions with whom we shared them. We come to this School 
because it is devoted to the science in which our lives are so much interested. 
We come to see how it continues to fulfil its lofty mission; we come to 
encourage those who have its destinies in charge; we come to look for a 
moment over the present condition of our common profession, and to glance 
for another moment over its prospects for the future. I confess, to me it 
seems, when I look upon it, that one of the most striking circumstances con- 
nected with our profession to-day is the prodigious and rapidly increasing 
numbers of those who are constantly pressing for admission into its ranks. 
New law schools are multiplying on every side. Every university must be 
provided with one, every college must be provided with one. The attractive 
illusion that the practice of the law affords a sure field in which fortune and 
fame may be secured seems to be very widely prevalent. . . . 


‘In crowding ranks, on every side they rise, 
Demanding life, impatient for the skies.’ 


“ How is it possible, gentlemen, under such circumstances, to maintain the 
actual administration of justice in conformity with scientific principles? How 
is it possible to maintain the honor and dignity of our profession? In no 
other way, I apprehend, than by cultivating and establishing, in various princi- 
pal seats of learning, a discipline which shall be able to create and to maintain 
the highest professional standards, to create a discipline which shall stand as 
a constant example in every community and in every bar of what the profes- 
sion of the law is and of what it ought to be. It ought to be in the power of 
the various schools of the country to send forth to every bar and to every 
State in the Union some examples which shall suffice to maintain this high 
standard and which may serve to gain recognition, perhaps all the more easily 
by contrast. 

“This occasion, gentlemen, has an exceptional feature. The learned, the 
distinguished — what titles might I not add — the illustrious head of the School 
closes, this season, a career and a service of 25 years. What that career has 
been and what that service has been, the world knows. I remember with pride 
that when the Dane Professorship was last to be filled, President Eliot did me 
the honor to ask my opinion of the qualifications of Mr. Langdell for that 
place, who was then a member of the New York bar. My answer was, on the 
whole, an enthusiastic recommendation, yet not without some expressed mis- 
givings, not certainly concerning his professional qualifications and attain- 
ments — for who could doubt those ?— but I did not feel exactly sure how 
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kindly he might take to the serene pathways of academic life and to the 
duties of the office of a teacher. Those misgivings were speedily dispelled. 
And I have always taken it, if I may be permitted to say, to be a proof 
of the great sagacity of the distinguished head of the University, that, 
although not bred in the profession of the law, having no particular knowledge 
of the course of legal studies, and although the induction of Professor Lang- 
dell was not immediately followed by those outward and visible marks or 
signs which may, or may not, indicate the capacity and competency of a pro- 
fessor, he nevertheless never fora moment doubted the wisdom and the 
happiness of the selection. 

“ And now what has been the result, what the outcome, of this 25 years of 
effort? Very many beneficial things. I will mention one only. I do not 
now speak of those profound and luminous treatises upon the law of contracts 
and upon equity jurisdiction and procedure with which he has enriched our 
jurisprudence ; but I think I may say with entire trust that he has, for this 
country at least, elevated the law by conscious, predetermined effort begun 
at the outset of his work, — elevated the law, so far as the study of it is 
concerned, to its true place among the sciences. We have long heard that the 
law is a science, but we have never before known, as we now know, what kind 
of science it is, what are the facts with which it is concerned, where those 
facts are to be found, and how they are to be studied. 

“Tf this were all, this great work would be enough for one life. Of course, 
it is not to be disguised that the occasion is a somewhat eulogistic one, and all 
those who know Professor Langdell will easily understand that on this account 
it may not be altogether acceptable to him ; and he, at least, will rejoice when 
this day’s sun goes down. But if this is the way in which he looks at it, all I 
can say is, it is all his own fault. He might easily have had it otherwise. All 
he had to do was to go through an ordinary and perfunctory discharge of his 
duties. And in that case this tribute would be wanting. But if he was deter- 
mined to devote his splendid powers and his unrivaled attainments to this 
School and to the cause of sound legal learning, he should have known that 
there would come a day when we were bound to pay to him our debt of admi- 
ration and applause. I give you, then, gentlemen, health and long life to 
Professor Langdell.” 

DEAN LANGDELL, ’51. 

“It is difficult to realize that your Association has been in existence only 
nine years ; and the reason is doubtless that we measure time as we do space, 
by what it contains — that we measure the life of an association by what it 
has done, as we measure the life of a man by what he has done; and if we 
apply this standard to your Association, we shall conclude that it must have 
had a life of 50 years at least. Indeed, if its work were spread over 50 years, 
instead of nine years, its record would still be a proud one. It furnishes the 
most striking illustration of the power of organization within my knowledge. 

“The annual catalogue of nine years ago contained the names of only 154 
students, while that of the present year contains the names of 404; and yet 
nine years ago the School was open to all applicants, while now all applicants 
who are not graduates of colleges are required to pass an examination as a 
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condition of admission —an examination, too, the requirements of which have 
been increased by the addition of another language. Nine years ago, also, a 
student could remain in the School as long as he pleased, whether he did any 
work or not, while now every student is required, as a condition of remaining 
in the School, to do work enough in each year to enable him to pass into the 
next class at the end of that year. 

“Tt was only three years before the formation of your Association that 
Austin Hall was completed. At that time there was an inclination to laugh at 
our treasurer for providing so liberal an amount of room in the new building. 
For he had provided three lecture-rooms in place of the one to which we 
had hitherto been limited, and one of the three was thought to be absurdly 
large. He had also provided a students’ reading-room of what were thought 
to be enormous dimensions. When we first moved into the building, fears 
were entertained that the chief effect would be to expose our poverty and our 
littleness, and to consume our scanty substance. 

“At first we furnished only such portions as we then needed, and the 
remainder, including the large lecture-room, was closed, to remain closed, as 
we then supposed, indefinitely ; and yet the expense of furnishing swept away 
nearly the whole of the poor little surplus of a few thousand dollars which we 
had been painfully accumulating for a rainy day, and the question was 
anxiously asked, Where is the money coming from to pay the expenses neces- 
sarily incident to so large a building ? To all this, the treasurer’s answer was 
that we wanted a building which would meet all the wants of the School for 
the next 50 years, and that within 50 years we hoped to have a school of 300 
students! This was then thought to be a bold prophecy; and yet, at the 
end of 12 years, we find ourselves with a school of more than 400 students 
and at our wits’ ends to provide room for our absolute necessities. 

“For this unexampled growth and prosperity there is no doubt that your 
Association is entitled to the chief credit. For the last nine years we have 
worked on the same lines on which we had been working for the previous 16 
years. What we should have accomplished, therefore, during the last nine 
years, without your aid, may be fairly inferred from what we did accomplish 
during the previous 16 years. Opening in September, 1870, with 154 students, 
we crept to 189 in seven years. Then the course was extended from two years 
to three years, and an examination for admission was made necessary for all 
candidates for a degree who were not graduates of colleges ; and, in conse- 
quence of these two measures, our numbers gradually declined to 131 in 
1882, from which point they gradually increased to 154 in 1885. It will be 
seen, therefore, that up to the date of the organization of your Association, our 
progress was by short and slow paces, while, since that date, it has been by 
long and rapid strides. 

“Nor do we grudge to your Association all the credit for our recent pros- 
perity to which it can possibly lay claim. It would be strange, indeed, if we 
did, since it is solely for our benefit that your Association exists, and since we 
reap the fruits of all its labors. The members of your Association all have 
their own pursuits and their own interests, and these are not at all promoted 
by the work of the Association. All the time and strength, therefore, which 
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are expended upon the work of the Association by its members are so much 
time and strength withdrawn by them from their own pursuits, and devoted to 
our service. How absurd, then, would it be for us to have a quarrel with you, 
as to whether you or we have done and are doing most for the advancement of 
our interests ! 

“ But this is not all. In praising your Association, we praise ourselves ; for 
if our present prosperity is largely the work of your Association, it is also 
true that your Association is itself largely our work. Your Association is only 
an organization of material which already existed, and for the existence of 
that material we claim the credit. By material, moreover, is meant not 
merely a certain number of alumni and the past members of the School ; for 
the number of these might have been tenfold greater than it was, and yet the 
formation of an association like yours might have been impossible. It was 
not, therefore, the quantity, but the quality of the material that constituted 
the important consideration. Nor was it a mere question of the possibility of 
forming an association which by careful nurture would take root, and grow 
by slow degrees to a vigorous maturity ; for if such had been the limit of 
possibility, your Association would to-day have nothing better to offer than a 
promise of future achievement. That it is able, instead, to present such an 
extraordinary record of actual achievement is due to the fact that you found 
material, in great abundance and of the finest quality, ready to your hand, 
and only waiting to be organized. In consequence of this, your Association 
sprang at once into the full vigor of early manhood, as Minerva sprang, fully 
armed, from the head of Jupiter. 

“In short, while your Association may be justly said to have sown the seed 
of our present prosperity, and to have cultivated, watched over, and tended 
the growing crop, while leaving us to reap the harvest, it may also be justly 
said that it was we who prepared the soil, and that it was due to the laborious 
care and faithfulness with which we did our work that the seed sown by you 
took such speedy root, and grew with such lusty vigor. In doing our work, 
moreover, we were called upon like the husbandman for the constant exercise 
of the virtues of faith and hope, since, like him, we had to look to a distant 
and uncertain future for our reward. 

‘¢ There could not be a better illustration than the present occasion affords 
of the manner in which your Association avails itself of opportunities, and of 
the vigor of purpose with which it acts. This distinguished assembly has been 
convened to celebrate an event of so little importance as my twenty-fifth 
anniversary as Dane Professor of Law and as Dean of the Law Faculty. It is 
true that I happen to have been in office a little longer than any of my prede- 
cessors, but that it is due entirely to the fact that I was appointed a little ear- 
lier in life. Twenty-five years is not likely to be regarded hereafter as a long 
term of service. Three of my associates have already served twenty years 
and upwards, and the prospect now is that each of them will have a longer 
term of service than I shall. It is also true that I am the first dean of the 
School, and that I have held the office much longer than the office of dean has 
ever been held in this University by any other person. But the first of these 
facts is, of course, of no significance whatever, and the second is, as I conceive, 
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rather a discredit to the other departments of the University than a credit 
either to the Law School or to myself personally. Lastly, it is true that my 
name is generally associated with what is regarded as a new method of teach- 
ing ; but the only reason for that is that I happened to be the first to use that 
method, and hence I have furnished the chief target for the shafts of criticism 
with which it has been assailed. Others who have followed me have used the 
method with more success than I have. Besides, this method made its way 
very slowly and doubtfully, and was seldom mentioned except to be criticised, 
until it was taken up by your Association. Whatever reputation it now enjoys, 
therefore, is due chiefly to you. 

“T insist, therefore, that there is nothing connected with my twenty-fifth 
anniversary to make it worthy of any public recognition. Until much less 
than a year ago, the idea had not entered my head that any public notice 
would be taken of it, and it would never have entered my head had it not 
been suggested by others. And I will venture the assertion that, but for 
your Association, not a dozen persons would know at this moment that I have 
just completed twenty-five years of service. Yet you have seized upon this 
unimportant event, and made it an occasion for concentrating the attention of 
the entire legal world upon this School. Strangest of all, you have succeeded 
(by what specious arguments I cannot imagine) in persuading a gentleman, 
whose name and title alone would make him famous wherever English law is 
known and honored, but yet whose fame would not be a whit the less, though 
he had inherited the most obscure of names — you have succeeded in persuad- 
ing this gentleman to make a voyage of three thousand miles for the sole 
purpose of participating in this celebration. Can you be surprised, gentlemen, 
that I am anxious to place the responsibility for all this where it wholly 
belongs, namely, upon your shoulders ? 

“T have but one thing more to say. I trust that none of us will ever for- 
get the great debt which the School owes to Mr. Edward Austin for his gift 
of Austin Hall. But for his munificence, it is by no means clear to my mind 
that the Harvard Law School Association would ever have been formed, and, 
without either Austin Hall or the Harvard Law School Association, it is a 
matter of mere speculation where the Law School would be to-day.” 


Sir Frederick Pollock, who was next called upon, briefly thanked the 
Association and the University for the courtesies shown to him. 


“You will not expect me,” he added, “ to give you any general impressions. 
I have observed that the art of interviewing has been considerably refined. 
The vulgar notion on our side of the water is still that when an Englishman 
lands at New York he is immediately beset by several people who ask him, 
‘ Well, sir, and what do you think of our country on the whole?’ That ques- 
tion, I find, is no longer in vogue, if it ever was. But on this occasion I should 
not have the least difficulty in answering it. I should only have to paraphrase 
the words that were uttered by Hamlet: whatever may have been the case in 
Denmark, in New England man delights me, and woman is adorable.” 


After remarking that the celebration was honored by the presence of 
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three members of the U.S. Supreme Court, and regretting that Chief 
Justice Fuller would be unable to speak, President Carter called upon 


JUSTICE HORACE GRAY, 745. 

‘Fellow students, — for you see before you to-day in the President of the As- 
sociation, in the eminent professors of jurisprudence on either side of him, and 
in all the distinguished magistrates who sit at this board, that we are all but fel- 
low students from the beginning to the end, — no brighter example, no more 
worthy leader could be found than in the Dane Professor, whom we honor and 
whose services we commemorate here to-day. I think, perhaps, without any 
danger of going too far in eulogy, I may say that the length, the period of time 
during which he has been a teacher has been too much abridged. Mr. Presi- 
dent, you and I remember, not 25 years ago, but more than 50, when we first 
made his acquaintance and when from him we began to learn jurisprudence. 
I may say, also, that he looks at the law of our country, as it must necessarily 
be looked at, in the double aspect of a science to teach principles and of a 
practical rule to govern affairs. He has all the learning of a German profes- 
sor, and all the practical sense and wisdom of an English and American com- 
mon lawyer... . 

“TI was glad to hear from our distinguished guest to-day his encomium on 
the common law and his conviction that the rules of the common law were 
those that must, with proper adaptations and modifications, govern our juris- 
prudence. You all remember what Edmund Burke said was the glory of the 
common law, ‘it combines the principles of original justice with the infinite 
variety of human affairs.’ And I may be permitted to quote what is not so 
well known, what a great lawyer and statesman and leader of Massachusetts, 
Gov. John A. Andrew, from whom I received my first judicial commission 
more than 30 years ago, said to me in talking of the common law. I was 
speaking with him, in conversation, of its merit of growing, of its progressive- 
ness, its adaptation to new circumstances. ‘Yes,’ he said,‘ one may say with- 
out presumption, that it is not as carnal commandment, but by the power of an 
endless life.’ 

“T do not know, though, that I look forward to the time when we may have 
a system of law governing the whole world — one system — or at least govern- 
ing the English-speaking race, which is likely to be very much the same thing. 
I do not know that I can quite go so fast and so far as our distinguished guest, 
when it is suggested that the executive government of this country might con- 
sult the judges of England, or that the Queen of England might consult the 
Supreme Court of the United States. I remember that President Washington 
once asked the first judges on the bench, all of whom were his own appoint- 
ments, to advise him on a diplomatic question arising with a foreign nation, and 
they told him they were very sorry, but that was hardly a judicial duty. 

“T was struck, also, with an allusion somewhat veiled, in which our learned 
guest spoke of the two systems of law, the civil and the common law. And 
if there is any third, I think perhaps it might be in his mind that the Empire 
of Japan, already distinguished in arts and in arms, might perhaps come 
forward in some way as yet unknown to make its contributions to the seience 
of universal jurisprudence.” 
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The next to be called on was 


JUSTICE HENRY B. BROWN, L. 8., 59. 

“Tt has always been a source of regret to me that my attendance at the Har- 
vard Law School was of such brief duration that it has always seemed pre- 
sumptuous in me to claim that I am a Harvard man; but in view of your 
repeated courtesy which has insisted upon recognizing me as such, I think that 
if it be a fraud at all on my part, it is one of those tacit frauds, or rather a 
condoned fraud, of which even a court of equity would not take notice... . 
My study of the law was rather under protest. I had been destined for an- 
other profession, and when I finally announced to my father of blessed memory 
that I had concluded to study law, he said that he was disappointed because 
he had hoped to see me grow up to be an honest man. If 35 years of regret 
were sufficient to constitute a man a Harvard man, I think I should be a 
graduate in good standing. I have always looked upon my brief sojourn here 
as the pleasantest episode of my student life. 

“The Harvard Law School at that day was without a rival. Its corps of in- 
structors, though small, were without a superior in the country. There was 
Emory Washburn, who had been governor of the Commonwealth, a strikingly 
handsome man, an intellectual man, whose eloquence made even the law of 
contingent remainders interesting, and the statute of uses and trusts to read 
like a novel. There was Theophilus Parsons, genial and enthusiastic, the most 
prolific legal writer of his generation, whose lectures upon admiralty and 
commercial law wedded me to that branch of the profession ; and, unlike most 
American weddings, it has never been followed by a divorce. There was, also, 
Joel Parker, who had been chief justice of New Hampshire, who brought to 
the platform of the lecturer the sedate yet kindly manner that had character- 
ized him as a judge, and who was in my eyes the very ideal of what a judge 
ought tobe. While boarding at the Brattle House, I enjoyed the companionship 
of John Langdon Sibley, then librarian of the University, an eccentric old bache- 
lor, who subsequently took unto himself a wife and spent the last years of a very 
useful life in compiling the genealogies of the older Harvard graduates. My 
fellow students were of the best blood of the land, sons not of New England 
only, but of every State north and south, and east of the Mississippi. The 
raid upon Harper’s Ferry by John Brown occurred while I was here, and mut- 
terings of the Civil War had already begun to be heard. Many of the stu- 
dents subsequently left the School to enlist either in one army or the other, 
and the names of some of my personal friends are now engraved upon the 
tablets in Memorial Hall. 

“Tf I am asked to answer the question, What has Harvard done for the 
legal education of the country, I will answer it by a paraphrase upon the motto 
on the coat of arms of my State, Michigan : “Si quaeris peninsulam amoenam 
circumspice.” If you want to know what Harvard has done for the profession, 
look about you... . As I listened to the eloquent address of our honored 
kinsman across the sea, I thought to myself how much we owed our prosperity 
to our grand inheritance of the common law of England, the law as taken from 
Kenyon and Coke and Mansfield and a host of others of the present century 
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scarcely less illustrious than these. And it occurred to me that perhaps we had 
done a little something ourselves in the repayment of that debt by our legisla- 
tion for the emancipation of married women, for the establishment of new 
codes of pleading and for the admission of parties and other interested per- 
sons to the witness-box. And yet I am free to confess that we have a great 
deal yet to learn from our English cousins in their admirable methods of dis- 
patching business, in the celerity of their trials by which absolutely more 
cases are disposed of in an English court in a day than in the average American 
court in a week. I have sometimes thought that we perhaps had paid a little too 
dearly for the abolition of the two grades of the profession and the loss of a 
highly trained body of experts whose sole duty it was to try cases upon briefs 
furnished by others. And I utterly refuse to believe that there is not something 
radically wrong in any administration of the law which requires a month to be 
consumed in the impaneling of a jury. And I wondered to myself whether or 
not there were any of that type of the English lawyers left of which William 
Murray was an example, who, before he became Lord Mansfield, on being sent 
a retainer of a thousand guineas by the Duchess of Marlborough, insisted on 
returning all but five. The duchess, however, is said to have pestered him so 
much by her eccentricities that it is probable that he regretted the nine hun- 
dred and ninety-five sent back. His clerk one day, giving an account of a 
call made by her in his absence, says: ‘I could not make out, sir, who she 
was, for she would not give me her name; but she swore so dreadfully I 
knew it must be a lady of quality.’ 

“T have been a long time out of practice and cannot speak from personal 
knowledge, but my observation from the bench would lead me to believe that 
that type of American lawyer was practically extinct, although there may be 
a few left in New York. The bar has always been distinguished for the mod- 
esty of its charges. But Brother Carter will have a better knowledge upon that 
than I. While my attendance at the Harvard Law School antedated by a long 
time the construction of the building in which it is now housed and the acces- 
sion of Professor Langdell, who has contributed so much to its reputation and 
its prosperity, I am none the less proud to claim connection with it, and am 
willing to boast myself a Harvard man every day in the year but one, and that 
is the day of the regatta in New London, on which Iam a Yale man. I re- 
joice in the splendid career and abundant prosperity of this University. I 
rejoice in the eminent men it has contributed to the world of statesmanship 
and letters. I rejoice in its long list of graduates now prominent in public 
life, and I firmly believe that Harvard and Yale are destined to exert a con- 
stantly increasing influence for good in the future of the country.” 


JUDGE 0. W. HOLMES, ’61. 


“T see that we have a good many who have graduated within the last 25 years, 
and therefore I know that I am in the presence of very learned men. As for 
myself, lately my thoughts have been turned to old, far-off, forgotten years 
and battles of long ago ; and when once the ghosts of the dead fifers of thirty 
years since begin to play in my head, the laws are silent. And yet as I look 
around me, I think to myself, like Correggio, ‘I too am, or at least have been, 
a pedagogue.’ And as such I will venture a reflection. 
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‘¢ Learning, my learned brethren, is a very good thing. I should be the last 
to undervalue it, having done, I hope, my share of quotation from the year 
books. But it is liable to lead us astray. The law, so far as it depends on 
learning, is indeed, as it has been called, a government of the living by the dead. 
To avery considerable extent no doubt it is inevitable that the living should be 
so governed. The past gives us our vocabulary and fixes the limits of our 
imagination. We cannot get away from it. There is, too, a peculiar logical 
pleasure in showing, in making manifest, the continuity between what we are 
doing and what has been done before. But the present has a right to govern 
itself so far as it can; and it ought always to be remembered that historic 
continuity with the past is not a duty, it is only a necessity. I hope the time 
is coming when this thought will bear fruit. 

“ An ideal system of law should draw all of its postulates and its legislative 
justifications from science. As it is now, we depend upon tradition or 
vague sentiment, or the fact that we never thought of any other way of doing 
things, as our only warrant for rules which we enforce with as much confidence 
as if they embodied a recorded wisdom. What reasons of a different sort can 
any one here give for believing that half the criminal law does not do more 
harm than good? Our forms of contract, instead of being made once for all, 
like a yacht, along lines of least resistance, are accidental rulings of early 
nations, concerning which the learned dispute. How much has reason had to 
do in deciding how far, after all, it was expedient for the State to meddle with 
domestic relations ? And so I might go on through the whole law. 

“The Italians have gone to work upon the notion that the foundations of the 
law ought to be scientific. If our civilization is not destined to an eclipse, I 
believe that the regiment or division that follows us will carry that flag. Our 
own word seems the last always ; and yet the difference between an argument 
in Proudhon and one in the time of Lord Ellenborough, or even between that 
and one of our own day is as marked as the difference between Cowley’s poetry 
and Shelley’s. Other changes as great will follow. And so the eternal pro- 
cession moves on, we in the front for the moment, and stretching away against 
the inaccessible sky, the black spear-heads of the army that has been moving 
in continuous line already for nearly a thousand years.” 


President Carter, in introducing Joseph H. Choate, said: “ Gentle- 
men, our friend Mr. Justice Brown has recognized that we had among 
us to-day one who carries a great name and who has added to its 
honors. I would have said that myself, if he had not anticipated me. 
The fame of our Brother Choate and the fame of Harvard are one. I 
was going to say that if the fame of our Brother Choate and of Harvard 
were not inseparately bound together, I do not know which would go the 
farthest. When our distinguished guest landed at the wharf in New 
York the other day, and I was fortunate enough to get down there in 
season to meet him, the first observation he made to me —I believe he 
alluded to it in his address to-day—after he got upon the wharf 
was, ‘As soon as I get my baggage stowed here, I want to talk with you 
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about this case I have been reading about, of Laidlaw vs. Sage.’ The 
novelty of the question raised in that case very much excited and aroused 
him. Now I believe there are no millionaires here to-day, and therefore 
Mr. Choate will not think it necessary to read a chapter from the Bible. 
But, in the language of the politicians, I have no doubt he has got some- 
thing equally as good.” 

JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 52. 


“Let me first answer the inquiry of Mr. Justice Brown by saying that he 
could not find, even at the bar of New York, any advocates, or any single 
advocate, who would imitate the wasteful extravagance of William Murray ! 
Why, if you could find him, this Association would have immediately to pro- 
ceed to raise a subscription fund to soothe the declining years of its prodigal 
son. 

“When I said a moment ago to Professor Thayer that I had absolutely 
nothing to say, he replied with the unbridled license of a classmate, ‘ Why, 
that has always been your most felicitious condition.’ Well, it is true, I have 
sometimes found it so when arguing before courts of justice. And even the 
highest courts are not absolute proof against that, as my Brother Carter can 
testify. I say this for the encouragement of the graduating class. The 
emptier the shell, the louder resounds every individual stroke. Sonorous metal, 
blowing a martial sound, I assure you, can have its effect at last upon the most 
profound jurists, and, 


If words are things, as Justice Gray declares, 
What monstrous loads go up some court-house stairs! 


“1 know how painful eulogy is to Professor Langdell, and therefore I may 
throw out some suggestions that will serve, perhaps, as a little antidote to that 
of which the learned professor from Oxford and your presiding officer have 
been so profuse. I can remind him that there was a Harvard Law School be- 
fore he was. I claim myself to have enjoyed the tuition of Harvard College 
and of the Dane Law School in the golden age of each of these institutions. 
Profound as is my admiration for our present distinguished president, I gradu- 
ated under the genial reign of Jared Sparks, the happy period of college life 
at Harvard. He had but one motto, which he universally applied in his treat- 
ment of the undergraduates :— 


‘Be to their faults a little blind, 
Be to their virtues very kind, 
And clap the padlock on the mind.’ 


“ And when from there I proceeded to the Law School, a similar state of 
things prevailed. Happily, there was then no such thing as a dean of the Law 
School. The office had not yet been invented, and nobody had been found to 
fill it. Ido wish to say a single word of tribute to the memory of Professor 
Parsons, who was then the most accomplished of the professors of the Law 
Schocl, and the only one from whom I ever learned anything. I do not claim 
that he was a very profound lawyer, at least before he made the acquaintance 
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of Professor Langdell, but he was one of the most charming and delightful of 
men. It was his maxim of life, which I have always endeavored to follow, 
that it was the duty of every lawyer to get all the entertainment possible out 
of his work as he went along ; and whether in his lectures, in social converse, in 
court, wherever he was, he had a most delightful way of saying things, which 
impressed themselves as uttering the foundation principles of the common law 
upon the minds of his hearers in a way that I for one have succeeded in carry- 
ing always through a long professional career. Now ‘by their fruits ye shall 
know them,’ and I think there were fruits from the old Dane Law School with 
which even those of the present administration may sometimes hesitate to 
challenge a comparison. I do not think that Professor Langdell was the first 
inventor of the system or theory of studying law by original research. 

“There are results of the modern system which I do most heartily approve. 
It sends out to the great cities of this Union young men annually, far better 
equipped with legal knowledge, far better equipped with the fundamental 
principles which are to prepare them for the practice of the law, than any of 
their predecessors enjoyed. And I think we may safely say that we prac- 
titioners at the New York bar welcome all we can get of them. There is 
only one trouble, Professor Langdell, and that is that they know altogether 
too much. They know it all; and there are none of us old men in the law 
who cannot learn a great deal from them. But it is their misfortune that at 
the outset they are top-heavy ; and it is only when after six months or a year 
of running about our streets they have learned that the legs are quite as 
important to the young lawyer as the brain, that they make themselves really 
as useful as you intended them to be. 

“ When we graduated from the Dane Law School, we did not feel that we 
had completed our education. And I regard it as one of the greatest 
privileges of my professional life that I was able to supplement a two years’ 
course here with a period of a few weeks’ discipline in the office of your dis- 
tinguished president, Mr. Carter. He already gave promise of that actual 
leadership which long ago he vindicated. And I should not have believed it 
if, when I was sitting under his tuition, it had been foretold to me that for 
nearly 40 years I should be pitted against him in the contests of the profes- 
sion, and that never once in all that time would the close personal harmony 
that existed between us be even ruffled. We have always, as adversaries at 
law, struggled mightily, but eaten and drunk as friends. 

“ Now let me say another word for the encouragement of the graduating 
class. I consider that America is the paradise of judges and lawyers, espe- 
cially of lawyers. And when any pessimistic views are expressed, any doubts 
of what these coming lawyers are to do, I say to them, ‘Come to New York, 
Mr. Carter will soon be retiring, and will leave room for a thousand men.’ 
But there is one subject to which I would attract the ear of our distinguished 
Oxford guest, and I would like more time to learn from him why it is that 
such an enormous number of lawyers and of judges are required to meet the 
modest wants of the American people. Take our State of New York, with its 
seven millions of people. It has 70 judges of the Supreme Court, besides seven 
judges of the Court of Appeals, three federal judges and one judge in each 
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county, 60 in number, for probate and local business, making 140 judges to 
meet the wants of seven millions of people. While, as I understand it —I 
may be mistaken — England, with her 30,000,000 of people in round numbers, 
finds 32 judges of the first class ample for all her wants. Now, there is a 
question which these young lawyers have got to study out. I believe myself 
that ways will be discovered for economy in the administration of the law; 
and it is because these young men, with all the enlarged ideas that they gather 
here, will be able to grapple with such serious and difficult questions, that I 
throw out the suggestions. But for reform we know always where to look, 
and for one I am happy to say that the representatives and graduates of the 
Harvard Law School are foremost in that field. Mr. Justice Brown has 
referred to a case that recently occurred, where it took one month to impanel 
a jury. Ah, gentlemen, that was not all. It took more than six months to 
bring one offender to conviction, and I really believe that that triumph of 
justice would not have been achieved if one of the young, vigorous, able repre- 
sentatives and graduates of the Harvard Law School, one of our marshals of 
to-day, had not been at the helm representing the prosecution.” 


President Carter next introduced the Japanese Ambassador, Sinichiro 
Kurino, / ’81, who very briefly expressed his satisfaction at being a 
graduate of the Law School, and congratulated Dean Langdell. The 
next speaker was 

PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


“T speak at a little disadvantage under these circumstances, for I have 
only heard the speech of our brother Choate. I do not know what other 
speakers may have said before, but my duty here is perfectly clear to my 
mind. I wanted to tell you what seemed to me to be the services of Professor 
Langdell, as I have witnessed them during the last 25 years. There have 
been three achievements here during this long period, three memorable 
achievements, which are due to him. 

“The first is perhaps the most extraordinary, namely, the introduction and 
acceptance of a new mode or method of teaching law. Can we imagine a 
subject in which a new mode of instruction is less likely to be introduced 
than the subject of law? Well, the method of Professor Langdell has not 
only been adopted by the young men, his disciples, but it has been adopted by 
a series of professors who were educated in another system, and have been 
brought into the School from the bench or from the practice of the profession. 
I remember that when Judge Smith accepted a professorship here, coming 
from an active life at the bar and on the bench, and immediately stated that 
he proposed to follow the method of instruction that Professor Langdell had 
advised, Professor Langdell felt that that part of the battle of his life had 
been won. It was the adoption of this method of teaching by professors 
who were not brought up in it which seemed to him to show that the end 
of that struggle had come. Now it has been adopted not only in this School, 
but in many other schools, leading schools throughout the country. 

“There have prevailed about this method some misapprehensions, particu- 
larly at the outset. A ‘case lawyer’ was not an agreeable expression, did 
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not present a pleasing picture to the mind of the profession. Misapprehen- 
sion concerning the nature of the method prevailed for a long time. It was 
not perceived that its keynote was discriminating, orderly selection of the 
material to be studied. This I count the greatest of Professor Langdell’s 
achievements here. 

“But there is another, a second. Professor Langdell early advocated the 
appointment as teachers of law of young men who had had no experience 
whatever in the active profession. What a venture was that, gentlemen, 
what bold advice was that to give, for the head of the School! No school 
had ever done it; this School had never done it ; it was an absolutely new 
departure in our country in the teaching of law. I remember very well how 
reluctantly the Corporation and the Board of Overseers consented to the first 
experiment on this point, namely, the appointment for a limited term of five 
years of Assist. Prof. James Barr Ames. You may well applaud now, gentle- 
men, when the success of that experiment has been absolutely assured, but 
what was the courage which first suggested the experiment! Now that ex- 
periment, too, has not only been extended in our Law School with perfect 
success, but it has been adopted by various other law schools throughout the 
country. And what does it mean? What is to be the ultimate outcome of 
this courageous venture? In due course, and that in no long term of years, 
there will be produced in this country a body of men learned in the law who 
have never been on the bench or at the bar, but who nevertheless hold posi- 
tions of great weight and influence as teachers of the law, as expounders, 
systematizers, historians. This, I venture to predict, is one of the most far- 
reaching changes in the organization of the profession that has ever been made 
in our country. 

“ And now I come to a third of Professor Langdell’s achievements, one 
which, I venture to say, has greatly commended itself to his Scotch nature. 
I refer to the extraordinary pecuniary success of the Law School. He never 
shrank from any measure of change because it threatened a loss of pecuniary 
resources. He never shrank from any measure that would obviously diminish 
temporarily the number of students in the School. But when in time the 
success of his work was demonstrated — when, as years went on, a strong and 
united faculty worked with him in the School, and the number of students 
began to increase, and that of late years quite rapidly, it was a most sincere 
delight to the dean that the Law School became the most prosperous of all 
the departments of the University. Its expenses are far within, of late years, 
its receipts. The salaries in the Law School are higher than in any other 
department. It has a handsomer building, thanks to our great benefactor, 
Mr. Edward Austin, and it has also a more ample and better maintained 
library than any other of the professional departments. This pecuniary success 
of the School is the third of the achievements on which we congratulate the 
dean. 

“ And now, after all this good work, and after attaining the age of 69 years, 
Professor Langdell has quite lately said to the Corporation that he desires to 
retire from the office of dean, and, moreover, to be relieved of one third of 
his teaching work in the School. He wishes to retain all his instruction in 
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jurisdiction and procedure in equity, but he will discharge no other teaching 
function in the School hereafter. This suggestion, being offered to the Cor- 
poration by the dean, could have but one answer. The President and Fellows, 
feeling under the deepest obligations to Professor Langdell for his services 
to the School and to the University, acceded to this desire, and now the work 
of the dean will soon be committed to younger hands. But the President and 
Fellows entertain the confident conviction that these last years of Professor 
Langdell, devoted, we hope, in good part to the publication of materials 
which he has been long accumulating, will be the best years of Professor 
Langdell for the School and for the University. And they propose to continue 
to him his full present salary. I believe that this honorable connection of 
Professor Langdell with the Law School, his continued connection with it, is a 
good example to the whole academic staff, and that there will result from it 
a thoroughly cheerful and hopeful view among the academic staff of the pros- 
pects of a distinguished university teacher and administrator. And now we 
all wish him the longest life of all the long-lived men of his family stock, 
and we wish him an accumulating happiness and prosperity and productiveness 
in the many years which are to come.” 
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President Carter next referred to the benefactors of the Law School, 
and called on Mr. Henry Villard to respond; but as the latter had 
quitted the hall, Mr. Carter introduced, as the final speaker, C. J. 
Bonaparte, ’70, the chief marshal of the day, who concluded a very 
brief response with the remark that “brevity is a very great legal 
merit.” 

Letters of regret were received from Sen. G. F. Hoar, ’46, Sen. E. O. 
Wolcott, 2°75, and the Hon. C. M. Campbell, L.S., ’75. The officers of 
the day were, Chief-marshal: C. J. Bonaparte, 70, with the following 
aids: A. G. Fox, 69; F. Rawle, 69; A. M. Howe, 69; H. W. Put- 
nam, 69; R.I. Gammell, L. S., 72; R. S. Gorham, ’88; S. Hoar, ’82; 
J. J. Storrow, Jr., ’85; W. H. Rand, 88; O. Prescott, ’°89; H. G. 
Vaughan, ’90. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

The Association held its annual meeting at the School building at noon, 
Commencement Day. The reports of the officers were received, and the 
following officers were elected to serve for the present year : — 

President : Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, s ’62. 

Vice-Presidents : Frank Wigglesworth Clarke, s 67; Thomas Smith 
Howland, s ’68. 

Secretary: Andrew McFarland Davis, s *54. 

Treasurer: Francis Winthrop Dean, s ’75. 

Members of Council: George Ira Alden, s 68; Robert Tracy Jack- 
son, s 84. 
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Dinner was served at 1.30 p. m. at the Colonial Club, after which 
Professor Shaler took occasion to congratulate the members of the Asso- 
ciation on the continued growth and prosperity of the School. Mere 
numbers, he said, were not in themselves evidence of the sort of growth 
which was to be desired, but in the case of the School care had been 
taken to eliminate the undesirable element, and the instructors were 
proud of their pupils. It was to be regretted that none of the graduat- 
ing class were present, but it must not be forgotten that it was Com- 
mencement Day, and that the graduates of the School were members of 
the Class of ’95. If the Association should continue to hold its annual 
meeting ard have its annual dinner on Commencement Day, it would 
have to accept the probability of being unable to secure the presence of 
the graduating class. Still another cause operated to explain the absence 
of the Class of 95 to-day, —all but three of them had already secured 
positions and were at work in the field. This was one of the most 
encouraging signs of the revival of life at the School. While it was to 
be hoped that our graduates in the future might meet with the same suc- 
cess in entering promptly upon their work, still something might be done 
to interest them at once in the work of the Association. The success 
which has attended the opening of the department of Architecture and 
the additional facilities furnished by the transformation of the Old Gym- 
nasium into a workshop, left but little to desire in the way of equipment 
for the School. Professor Shaler furnished a few statistics showing the 
continued growth of the School, even during the period of depression 
last year. 

The Secretary submitted proof-sheets of a list of graduates, and 
requested members to furnish information as to the present address and 
occupation of several of them. 

An informal discussion ensued, in which the members joined in con- 
gratulations as to the prospects of the School and of the Association. 
With a view to secure the graduating classes at future meetings of the 
Association, it was voted to hold the annual dinner on the evening before 


Commencement. 
Andrew McFarland Davis, s ’54, Sec. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The Association held its fifth annual meeting at the Medical School, 
Boston, at noon on June 25. The president, Dr. George B. Shattuck, 
’63, presided, and about 50 members were present. 

Dr. Walter Ela, ’71, the treasurer, presented his report, showing a 
balance of $1,888. The election of officers resulted in the choice of Drs. 
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F. G. Morrill, m’69, of Boston, G. S. Osborne, 60, of Peabody, and 
Homer Gage, 82, of Worcester, to be Councilors for the term of four 
years. Drs. G. J. Engelmann and Theobald Smith were made honorary 
members. The Constitution was amended so as to allow members of the 
Association who are not Councilors to serve on the Committee on the 
Harvard Medical School. 

The following resolutions, offered by Dr. J. R. Chadwick, ’65, were 
unanimously adopted: “ Resolved, that the Harvard Medical Alumni 
Association hereby petitions the Corporation and the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard College to allow the Alumni of the Medical School to share 
in the election for Overseers. Resolved, that the Council of this Asso- 
ciation be directed to make assiduous and persistent efforts to obtain this 
privilege. Resolved, that the members of this Association who are 
likewise alumni of the College be urged in the election of Overseers to 
cast their votes for such candidates as are favorable to this extension of 
the franchise.” 

The meeting adjourned, to dine at one at the Hotel Vendome. There 
were present at dinner 167 members and five invited guests. 

Dr. George B. Shattuck, the president of the Association, reminded 
the members that the objects of the Association were defined in the 
Constitution as the advancement of the cause of medical education in 
general, the promotion of the interest and increase of the usefulness of 
the Harvard Medical School in particular, and the promotion of acquaint- 
ance and good-fellowship among the members of the Association. He 
congratulated the Society on the progress during the past year, and pre- 
dicted a long life of usefulness. “Since the last annual meeting, 230 
new members have been enrolled, 8 new life-members have been 
registered, and to-day two new honorary members have been added 
to your lists. A new bulletin and a new catalogue have been published, 
and these publications are sought for in exchange by many learned 
bodies at home and abroad. The treasury is overflowing in the sense 
that income is greater than outgo, and the Association is rich as is 
that individual whose expenditures are less than his receipts. Not 
only is the number of new members more than double what it was 
last year, but no fewer than 21 States are represented in this new mem- 
bership, as well as foreign countries to the north and south of our own 
great republic. To the outsider, the Harvard Medical School must stand 
for the Puritan foundation and the New England idea in its training, 
its methods, and its product, and yet among the new accessions to our 
Association, the French invasion of this continent is represented by a 
practitioner in Quebec, a graduate of 1838; and the Spanish, by a 
practitioner in the city of Mexico, a graduate of fifty years later. The 
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Association has been deprived by death of two of its honorary members, 
— Dr. Henry Willard Williams and Dr. George Tufton Moffatt. By the 
death of Dr. Williams we have lost one of our most distinguished mem- 
bers. He held for twenty-two years the chair of Ophthalmology in the 
Harvard Medical School, and upon his retirement made handsome pro- 
vision for its endowment. He was one of the originators of the Boston 
City Hospital, the creator and for twenty-six years the head of its 
Ophthalmological Department. He was president of the Mass. Medical 
Society, the promoter and one of the founders of the Mass. Medical 
Benevolent Society. He was a founder and president of the American 
Ophthalmological Society. To his skill and judgment as an ophthalmolo- 
gist many among you can bear witness. Among the names of deceased 
members you will mark those of Horace Kimball, m ’34, William Mack, 
m ’38, George James Townsend, m °46, Frederick Augustus Sawyer, 
m *56.” 

Dr. Shattuck then proceeded to introduce the speakers, calling first 
upon President Eliot, of whom he asked: ‘‘ What has the future in store 
for the eager student, desirous of both a four years’ academic and a four 
years’ professional degree, but who is driven by the wholesome stimulus 
of prospective want?” 


“The problem which your President has just put before me is certainly a 
very grave one. The average age of admission to Harvard College at this 
moment is fully nineteen. The student who stays there four years to get his 
A. B. is twenty-three when he graduates. He then goes to our Medical School 
to stay there four years ; so he is twenty-seven years of age before he gets his 
medical degree ; and we all know that some years intervene between that 
achievement and competency to support a family. Now, that highly educated 
young man ought to have been married at twenty-five. 

“ The remedies for this state of things, which is really intolerable, and which 
particularly ought not to exist in a country so new as ours, are somewhat com- 
plex. They must include, in the first place an improvement in the secondary 
schools of the country whereby the boys may learn a great deal more and yet 
come out earlier. The proper age for secondary education in our country is 
between thirteen and eighteen, — not higher. Then I must frankly say that 
for years I have been in favor of reducing the ordinary term of residence for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts to three years, — a square reduction from four 
to three years. 

“T know that what the average student at Harvard College does in four 
years can be well done in three, with good results to the student, and no harm 
whatever to scholarship. There is no worse practice for a young man than to 
work gently half his time, or a third of his time, for four years. He had a deal 
better work hard for three years ; for with hard work he will acquire both 
more information and more power in three years, than in four with mild work. 
The college course in our country should be shorter and more strenuous. Let 
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the boy come out at the age of eighteen from his secondary school, and out of 
college at twenty-one, and then there may be some prospect of his beginning 
to fulfil his highest duties to the community by the time he is twenty-five. 
But this problem is an extremely difficult one, which needs to be worked out 
patiently by the teachers of secondary schools, the faculties of colleges, and all 
those interested in the welfare of educated society. And we must not look for 
an immediate solution. 

“JT want to use the few moments which I can enjoy here in saying some 
things about the future of the Medical School which you love, and whose pros- 
perity you wish to promote. Next year we have before us a good year’s work 
in developing and carrying out for the first time the required fourth year’s 
course of instruction. That is enough work for the year. We shall make a 
substantial addition to the instruction heretofore given by our School while 
putting into execution the plans laid down some time ago for the fourth year 
of the School. 

“During that year, however, we may expect to make plans for further 
development. On what lines are those plans to run? It seems to me that the 
next thing for our Medical School to do, — I would not urge this on all medi- 
cal schools, — that the next thing for our Medical School to do is to require 
for admission a first degree in Arts, Letters, or Science ; that is, to enact that 
nobody shall be admissible to our School unless he is already the possessor of 
a first degree in Arts, Letters, or Science. This measure would perhaps in 
some degree diminish, at first and for a short time, the resort to the School ; 
but it should not be declined by us on that account. Indeed, that very consid- 
eration should stimulate us to undertake this honorable task, rather than deter 
us from it. American universities have long been peculiar, in that their pro- 
fessional schools were wide open to any passer-by in the street ; whereas the 
colleges were guarded by rigid examinations. This peculiarity may have been 
expedient during the elementary stages of the development of our educational 
system ; but now, after a hundred years or more, it becomes us to imitate the 
example of universities in older countries, and to close our leading professional 
schools to persons of no academic training whatever. 

“Tt should not be in Harvard University that the examination for admission 
to the Medical School should be perhaps one third as difficult as the examina- 
tion for admission to Harvard College. The real university quality of our 
Medical School will not be developed till it consists entirely of men whose 
preliminary education has been adequate and thorough. All that is needed to 
carry out this measure successfully from the pecuniary point of view is a long 
enough notice. Already for some years our Divinity School has admitted as 
regular students none but graduates in Arts, and next year the Law School 
enters upon a similar policy. It gave notice several years ago that after June, 
1896, no persons would be admitted to the Law School as regular students 
unless they already held a degree in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science, 
or were qualified to enter the Senior Class at Harvard College. It is that 
policy which I urge upon the Medical School with adequate notice ; and I 
should think the even year 1900 rather a fortunate time to put this new policy 
into effect, Five years’ notice would be enough to prevent any serious diminu- 
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tion in the numbers of the School ; for it is long enough to enable any ambi- 
tious boy to meet the requirement, — any ambitious boy who is looking forward 
to a medical career. That, then, is the first new policy which I would urge 
upon the School, and which I would ask you, the graduates and friends of the 
School, to support, as you supported the revolution in the School of 1870-71, 
—a much more difficult revolution. 

“The second step which I desire to urge is a decided enlargement of the 
instruction. The limit of instruction in most American medical schools has 
been an amount which the average student could himself absorb during the 
required residence, — say three years. The school taught nothing beyond. 
Anything outside of this was held to be superfluous, unnecessary, and almost 
illegitimate, because not conducting to the degree sought by the ordinary 
practitioner. There was practically a prescribed curriculum. There is to-day 
a prescribed curriculum in our Medical School, except for the fourth year. 
Now no department of the University can be adequately extended and im- 
proved under such a restriction as that, — namely, that it shall teach no more 
than a fair student can learn in four years. I believe that the instruction now 
given at Harvard College, for example, is more than a good student could 
take in sixty consecutive years, if he devoted himself exclusively to following 
the courses of the College. The amplitude of instruction bears no relation 
whatever to a single student’s capacity of absorption in four years. Just so it 
ought to be in a university medical school. There should be an extended 
instruction far beyond the limits of any one student’s capacity. This involves, 
of course, an optional or elective system within the school itself, whereby the 
individual student should take what is for him the best four years’ work, the 
Faculty supplying an amount of teaching which it would take a single student 
eight, twelve, or twenty years to pursue. We must escape at our Medical 
School from this limitation of instruction to a prescribed curriculum suitable 
for any one student who follows it four years. 

“ There would go with this enlargement an expansion of investigation work, 
— of what may be called scientific medical work, or laboratory research, — and 
an increase of the corps of assistants, so that the professors of the scientific 
subjects might each have a staff capable in itself of extending medical investi- 
gation. The graduate department of the School would simultaneously increase. 

“ And now, a third thing our Medical School needs, and should have in the 
near future, namely, a hospital of its own, wholly under the direction of the 
teachers of the School. I should like to explain to you from the point of view 
of the President of the University one aspect of that need. Of course, we all 
realize that additional clinical facilities are desirable in any medical school ; 
but that is not the point which I desire now to bring to your notice. At pres- 
ent we breed in and in too much in our Medical School, and we are too closely 
restricted, in selecting our teachers, to the medical men of this particular com- 
munity right about us. What determines that restriction? It is the common 
necessity of offering a medical teacher clinical opportunities. The hospitals, 
dispensaries, and asylums are managed by independent boards of trustees, 
and in selecting their staffs these trustees have not primarily in view the 
necessities of medical instruction, willing though they be to codperate with the 
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Faculty with the purpose of improving medical instruction. The members of 
the staffs of the hospitals, dispensaries, and asylums are selected for other 
qualities than their capacity to teach; but when the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College wish to get a medical teacher from without this immediate 
community, they are hindered by the fact that they cannot themselves provide 
with clinical opportunities the gentlemen whose services they seek. If there 
were a hospital within the control of the University this serious difficulty in 
the way of bringing admirable men from without to the service of the School 
would be greatly diminished ; and it is from that point of view that I desire to 
see a hospital connected with our Medical School. 

“These three points, gentlemen, are the ones which I wished to-day to have 
an opportunity of bringing to your attention, — the expediency of prescribing 
a degree in Arts, Science, or Letters for admission; the desirableness of 
greatly extending the instruction of the School ; and the need of a hospital 
within the control of the University. I ask your support for these measures, 
so far as they may in time commend themselves to your judgment, and I take 
this opportunity of thanking you once more for the extraordinarily cordial and 
effective support which has been given to the Medical School by this Associa- 
tion, and indeed by the medical profession of Massachusetts, during the rapid 
growth and expansion of our Medical Department since 1880.” 


After President Eliot had concluded, Dr. Roswell Park, of Buffalo, 
was introduced, who said in part : — 


“ A few weeks ago I attended a convention in one of the Canadian universi- 
ties, and although I sat within ten feet of the chancellor on the stage I was 
unable to hear anything that he said. They had that good old English custom 
of making a noise, and the students at the other end of the hall made such a 
commotion that it was impossible to hear anything that was said on the stage. 
Of course, you are aware of the Oxford and Cambridge customs, and it 
seems that they are still imitated on this side of the water. They also had 
a dinner afterwards, and I was asked to say something. In fact, our Cana- 
dian friends have a habit of calling to his feet every man who is still able 
to get there after a dinner. And I took occasion to allude, as gently and 
pleasantly as I could, to the commotion which I had witnessed and the scenes 
that had come under my observation, and I thought I would try them with a 
little anecdote about a friend of mine, who was making a Fourth of July 
speech in this country. 

“ During the progress of it he was annoyed a great many times by a man 
who persisted in asking him questions, or making remarks, and the gentleman 
finally called him down something after this fashion. He stopped abruptly 
in the midst of his speech and said : ‘My friend, I want to speak to you. 
Are you a Christian?’ He said, ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘And you go to church regu- 
larly?’ He said, ‘I do.’ Said he, ‘My friend, do you believe in the 
efficacy of prayer?’ ‘I do; I say my prayers every night.’ ‘Good. Do 
you believe in the doctrine of regeneration?’ He said, ‘I do; I believe in 
it literally.’ He said, ‘Better yet. Now, my friend, I want to give you a 
piece of advice ; when you go home to-night and retire to the privacy of your 
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bedroom, get down on your knees and pray very earnestly and faithfully, 
pray as you never prayed before, that you may be born again — and still-born.’ 
Now, they saw it, if they were English.” 


Dr. Park, after giving many instances of the way in which until very 
recent times the intolerance of the Church has hindered progress in 
medicine, continued : — 


“ But let us turn from the past, gentlemen, to the present. . . . Years ago I 
used to wonder how it happened that none of our text-books emanated from 
Boston. If you look over the college catalogues of this country and ask your- 
selves whose books are most studied, you do not find many Boston names. 
Now, why is that? It is a question I have never been able to solve for 
myself. Not because you have not as good colleges here, or as good prac- 
titioners as elsewhere. I pledge you my word, gentlemen, this is no idle 
compliment, I think that the best surgery done in this country to-day is done 
in Boston, and I think that will hold good about the other branches, though I 
do not know so much about them. I think the most scientific surgery done in 
America to-day is done right in this city. And the objection will not much 
longer hold good with regard to text-books. 

“There have emanated from some of the teachers of this School of late cer- 
tain books in my own line, as well as in others, but you will pardon me if I 
talk more about those which I know most about. There, for instance, is the 
volume of lectures by Dr. Cheever, which is full of his ripe, wonderfully ripe, 
experience. There is the work of Dr. Warren, which, I think, is the most 
creditable book on surgical pathology, and the most beautiful medical illustra- 
tion of the bookmaker’s art that has ever been issued from the American 
press. There are the contributions of Dr. Watson, of Dr. Bradford, and Dr. 
Lovett, which are superb in their way, and it will not be much longer that 
one can say, ‘ Who studies a book which came from Boston ?’” 


Dr. Park closed by explaining how the University of New York con- 
trols the giving of medical certificates in New York State, and how the 
Chautauqua system there enables students who cannot attend a medical 
school to study at home. 

Dr. George Dock, the next speaker, described the methods of educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan. 


“ That institution,” he said, “is supported by the State, that is, it is sup- 
ported by a tax, which varies from time to time, according to the good will of 
the Legislature. To show the sort of men that we get that tax from I need 
mention only one instance. Two years ago we asked the Legislature to appro- 
priate from the State taxation the twentieth of a mill. One old Populist got 
up and said he thought a twentieth would be too much, but he was willing to 
compromise on a tenth. 

“ We have in Ann Arbor three things that are uncommon in medical schools, 
although two of them sometimes occur together. We have nominally a 
homoeopathic school ; we have coeducation ; and we have the four years’ 
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course. Of the homoeopathic school I can say but little, as that body is almost 
defunct now, being kept alive only by injections of the elixir of life furnished 
by the same Legislature. Coeducation is becoming so important all over the 
country that stronger pressure may be brought on you than was some years 
ago ; you may have to consider the question again. . . . The introduction of 
coeducation in a medical school seems to me to cause a very radical change in 
the manners and customs of the men students, at least at Ann Arbor. I have 
never seen the disorderly conduct that is only too prevalent in other schools. 
I think we can safely say that that is due to the presence of the women, and 
this gives an air of seriousness and attention to all the classes and all the lab- 
oratories that is rather unusual.” 


Dr. Dock next stated that the four years’ course had already been 
successful, the number of students having increased ever since it was 
announced. He described the instruction given, and the great advan- 
tage the medical school has from having a hospital of its own which 
supplies plenty of clinical material. The patients, he said, do not object 
to being used for purposes of demonstration ; for it not only breaks the 
monotony of their existence in the hospital, but also convinces them that 
they are being examined much more thoroughly than they have ever 
been before. Dr. Dock, after speaking of the lecture and examination 
systems, urged the necessity of establishing higher requirements for ad- 
mission, and advocated shortening the academic course. He thought that 
students who do not leave the medical school till they are twenty-seven 
are often stale, unable to do as good work as if they had made an inde- 
pendent start two years earlier. But the chief gain in time must come 
from improving the secondary schools. 

Dr. George J. Engelmann, of St. Louis, Mo., the next speaker, refer- 
ring particularly to the conditions in the West, said : — 


“We have too many schools; we have too many doctors ; and, unfortu- 
nately, the dignity of the profession suffers. You are not aware of that so 
much here in the fortunate circumstances in your great centres. And whilst 
I admire every diligent worker, every untiring student, I should say that the 
nobility of our profession must stand foremost. Our calling is not a business 
alone ; neither honor, nor the desire for the soaring eagle of glory or the 
heavy eagle of gold should make us waver from our path. We have invalid 
conditions, or conditions of which you know little or nothing here. . . . The 
great difference in the leading schools of that great country and the schools of 
the great centres is that here, and above all, in this school of Harvard, you 
can devote time and money to the study of medical science, to the laboratory 
work, whilst in the more practical and more distant regions the clinic and the 
hospital work is all important. But the laboratories are well furnished. Let 
me mention, for instance, Rush Medical College, which this past year has spent 
$60,000 upon a laboratory, and $60,000 from the pockets of the Faculty. If 
you will, it is a self-sacrificing profession which does this work, but the hos- 
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pital is the important feature. And in the city of St. Louis two or three 
schools have their hospital attachments, have their hospitals under their imme- 
diate control, by the side of the school, with their clinics, sometimes a double 
set of clinics running all day. In Chicago five schools have their hospitals, 
and under the immediate control of the faculty, with facilities of city hospi- 
tals and other institutions in addition. That is the essential feature. And 
whilst the four years’ course is a nominal one, three years of the school and 
one under the guidance of the preceptor, that depends upon the student. And 
the improvement in those schools will depend upon the general education, the 
improvement of the student, and of the legislator ; and much, in fact all, has 
been done in the elevation of the standard of the medical schools by legisla- 
tion. A large number of the Western States demand a diploma from a three 
years’ school, or they accept no diploma from any school whatever, but de- 
mand an examination before their Board. 

“The State of Montana has just passed a law which admits to practice in 
that State only after graduation from a full four term school after July 1, 
1898 ; and another step has been taken by one of our States, which, perhaps, 
may aid greatly in advancing the standard of the student, namely, that it 
takes away from the college, from the medical school, the privilege of admis- 
sion, but admits to the medical schools of the State only after examination by 
its State Board. That, I believe, is a new departure, and is one which will 
tend certainly to attain the very point President Eliot and Dr. Dock have 
spoken of. You have no difficulty here, but the difficulty will be with the 
mass of schools throughout the land. . . . I would say but one thing more, and 
that is that I trust that this great school will not stand proudly aloof in the 
future as she has done in the past, but that she will extend a hand to her 
younger sisters, though many of them be still in short frocks. Much good 
will thus be done. And let us in our broad humanitarian work during this 
important period of a struggling profession, a rapidly progressing profession, 
—let us forget and forever cast aside those boundaries of East and West, as 
you have those of the North and South.” 


Dr. John Green, ’55, of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., the 
last speaker, spoke of the Harvard Medical School as he knew it more 
than thirty years ago, as being the only school to insist on its “ solemnly 
published requirements.” 


“Harvard was then in advance, as I believe, in its real requirements, of 
all the other schools of the country, but under the leadership of its young 
President about twenty-seven years ago, with the codperation of men in its 
Faculty who believed that the system of medical education here was miserably 
inadequate, a course of three full years of medical instruction was provided 
by Harvard as an indispensable requisite to candidacy for its degree. Harvard 
has been followed by other medical schools ; first by the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and then by the College of Physicians and Surgeons, the Medical 
Department of Columbia University in New York. The date of Ann Arbor 
establishing a compulsory three years’ course without permitting substitution 
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in the way of time spent with a preceptor for one of three courses was later, 
considerably later. The great colleges of the East very slowly fell into line 
following the example of Harvard, and for the proud position that Harvard 
holds, of having been the pioneer in this work, I believe the medical profes- 
sion of the country, with the Harvard Medical School, is indebted to the 
present President of the University. That the “change would have come, and 
come soon, is certain. That Harvard would have been the first in the country 
to make that reform, is perhaps doubtful.” 


Dr. Green then described how the State Boards of Health have 
helped to raise the standard of medical instruction, in spite of their 
often conflicting requirements. He alluded to the disinterested efforts of 
the Medical Faculty of Washington University, and then he referred to 
the Harvard Medical School at present, which has the task of educating 
two different classes of students, viz.: those who are graduates in Arts, 
Letters, or Science, and those who enter without previous collegiate train- 
ing, by passing an examination which represents about the level of one 
year’s work in a high school. The latter, he said, 


“are men untrained in methods of medical study, or of the laboratory ; they 
are men of narrow education. The logic of the situation is this, that Harvard 
University must before long do in the Medical Department what it has deter- 
mined to do in the Law Department,— receive only men holding a first 
degree in Arts, Letters, or Science, or else it must establish two courses of in- 
struction, one suited to the limited capacity of the student admitted on 
examination, and leading to a lower degree ; the other a higher course suited 
to the abilities of the trained men six or seven years later. The outcome of it 
will be the ultimate establishment of a requirement of a degree as a condition 
for commencing the study,of medicine. 

“T have said that the pressure brought upon the medical schools in the 
interior of the country has come from State Boards of Health. As an illus- 
tration of how things are, the requirements imposed under the statutes of the 
different States as regards the candidacy for a degree in medicine, or in any- 
thing else, we have the statement of our guest to-night from New York of 
the working of the University of the State of New York in determining by 
examinations, whether of the candidate, or of evidence in the way of diplomas, 
his fitness to be recognized as a student before the Medical School can receive 
him as a candidate for a medical degree. 

“The requirements in another State were tersely stated, and with a modera- 
tion which did not reach the actual state of facts, by a very judicious and well- 
informed man, at this moment acting as mayor of one of the large Western 
cities, in which he said, ‘Under the statutes of this State three barbers can 
associate themselves, call themselves a medical college, grant medical degrees 
upon any terms they please.’ The statute does not require that the three 
men organization as a medical college shall be so nearly affiliated to physicians 
as barbers ; they may be the first three men who pass the window on the 
street, provided they are inhabitants of the State. That State, I am sorry to 
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say, is the State from which I come, —the State of Missouri. That state of 
things has existed under the General Statutes of the State to my certain 
knowledge for thirty years, probably a good deal longer. It is the State 
Board of Health, a creation of a comparatively recent year, which exercised 
its pressure upon medical schools, by refusing to register graduates of them 
unless they conformed to certain minimum requirements, rather than anything 
in the State law requiring the granting of degrees. The State Board of 
Health discriminates between degrees legally granted, or in the case of 
degrees which it valued highly enough, it enrolled the holder as a legally 
qualified practitioner.’ 

“T must say that the cost of establishing a medical school in the way of 
legal fees, provided you get the good will of a lawyer acting in the court, if 
they do not conflict with property rights, as established in the State, is five 
dollars. 

“The number of medical schools in St. Louis at the present time —I took 
the trouble a few months ago to count them up — is eleven. Two of them are 
old established medical schools existing under charters obtained more than 
fifty years ago. The others, representing various degrees of respectability 
and aims on the part of their managers, are organized under this general law 
which I have mentioned. Of the eleven schools, seven are known as regular 
schools of medicine ; one is called the School of Homoeopathy ; another is 
called the School of Eclectic Medicine, whatever that may mean ; and another 
has the title of College of Hygienic Physicians and Surgeons, whatever that 
may mean. There is also a College of Optical Science, pretending to teach 
jewelers’ clerks how to treat grave diseases of the eye.” 


PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY. 


The Society met Thursday, June 27, in Harvard Hall, at 10 a. m. 
The President occupied the chair. The officers of the present year: 
President, James C. Carter, 50, of New York; Vice-President, Roger 
Wolcott, ’70, of Boston; Corresponding Secretary, William C. Lane, 
’81, of Cambridge; Treasurer, Henry G. Denny, ’52, of Boston, were 
reélected for the following year. Committees were appointed for the 
year by the President as follows: Literary Committee, to select an 
orator and poet for the next anniversary meeting: F. C. Lowell, 76, 
chairman; C. F. Dunbar, ’51; L. B. R. Briggs, 75; J. G. Croswell, 
73; E. R. Thayer, ’88; and the Corresponding Secretary. Committee 
on nominations, to consider names proposed for honorary membership : 
Corresponding Secretary, chairman; H. G. Denny, ’52; E. H. Abbot, 
D5 ; R. M. Toppan, 58; Alexander McKenzie, 59; C. P. Bowditch, 
63; A. R. Marsh, ’83. Committee to nominate officers for the next 
ensuing year: H. G. Denny, ’52; R. N. Toppan, 58. 

The following were elected honorary members: Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Bart., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford; Louis D. Brandeis, 
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1°77, of Boston; Andrew McFarland Davis, s 54, of Cambridge; the 
Rev. A. V. G. Allen, D. D., ’86, Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary, Cambridge ; Charles H. Moore, 
A. M.,’90, Assistant Professor of Design in the Fine Arts in the Univer- 
sity. 

A communication was read from the Secretary and Treasurer of the 
United Chapters in regard to the next meeting of the National Council 
of the Society, to be held at Saratoga Springs, Sept. 11, 1895. The 
President appointed as delegates to the Council from the Harvard Chap- 
ter, E. E. Hale, 39, T. W. Higginson, ’41, and W. H. Tillinghast, ’77. 
A request from the President and certain members of the Faculty of 
Johns Hopkins University for an indorsement from the Harvard Chap- 
ter of the application for a chapter at that university was cordially 
indorsed by the Society. Similar applications from various other insti- 
tutions were referred to a new standing committee of five to be appointed 
by the President. 

The subject of enlarging the immediate membership of the Society, 
which had been assigned as a special subject for discussion at this meet- 
ing, was not taken up, as the entire time of the meeting was occupied 
with other business, and it was accordingly voted to postpone the consid- 
eration of this subject until the next meeting. 

The twenty-five members from the Class of 95 are: R. Gray, O. 
Quick, M. Benshimol, J. kX. Whittemore, A. W. K. Billings, F. H. Nash, 
W. L. Van Kleeck, W. M. Trotter, H. B. Foster, H. W. Prescott, F. J. 
Buchanan, J. L. Coolidge, W. E. Stark, V. S. Thomas, R. F. Woodward, 
A. L. Cross, J. A. Fairlie, G. I. Clapp, A. H. Newman, W. Tileston, H. 
H. Yeames, C. E. Noyes, M. A. Aldrich, J. H. Lewis, E. H. Warren. 

The following additional members from the Class of ’95 were elected 
by the General Society on the nomination of their classmates, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Constitution: J. H. Chase, W. E. 
Hutton, A. S. Pier, Robert Walcott. 

The First Eight elected from 96 are: G. H. Chase, A. G. Lewis, 
J. P. Warren, W. B. Cannon, J. le Bosquet, H. A. Bigelow, H. W. 
Lewis, P. Capron. 

After the business meeting, the Society marched in procession to 
Sanders Theatre, where, after prayer by the Chaplain of the day, an 
oration’ was delivered by John Fiske, ’63, and a poem was read by 


1 The Editor regrets that, owing to Dr. Fiske’s decision to reserve the ora- 
tion for future use on the platform, it cannot appear in the Graduates’ Maga- 
zine. — Ep. 
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George L. Kittredge, ’82. In the afternoon, the Society dined as usual 


in Massachusetts Hall. 
Ezra R. Thayer, Cor. Sec. pro tem. 





COMMENCEMENT. 


Wednesday, June 26, 1895. 
THE EXERCISES IN SANDERS THEATRE. 

Clouds during most of the day made the temperature unusually agree- 
able. The absence of punches at the Class meetings in the Yard did 
not seem to diminish the number of attendants, while it produced, as last 
year, a quiet in keeping with the dignity of the occasion. There were 
no innovations, no noteworthy occurrences. The Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, F. T. Greenhalge, ’63, escorted by the Lancers, his Staff, 
and the Sheriffs of Middlesex and Suffolk, reached Massachusetts about 
ten o’clock, and soon after the procession was formed under the mar- 
shalship of R. W. Emmons, 95. After reaching Sanders Theatre, 
where every seat was soon filled, the exercises began with a prayer by 
the Rev. F. G. Peabody, 69. Then the following -parts were delivered : 
Max Benshimol, a Latin oration; Townsend Walsh, a disquisition, “ The 
Irishman in Recent Fiction ;” Carleton Eldredge Noyes, a dissertation, 
“Points of View;” Arthur Stanwood Pier, a dissertation, “The Rise 
and Fall of New Rome;” John C. Rowe, a dissertation, ‘‘ Should the 
Municipal Franchise be placed on a Property Basis?” Robert Walcott, 
a dissertation, “City Parks ;” Edward Francis McClennen, candidate 
in Laws, “ Bounty Legislation ;” Charles Carson Rowlison, candidate 
in Theology, “The Authority of Jesus Christ.” Two theses by candi- 
dates in medicine were not delivered, viz.: Joseph Almarin Capps, “A 
Study of the Blood in General Paralysis,” and Cleon Melville Hibbard, 
“‘ A Study of the Excretion of Urea and Urie Acid in Mental Diseases, 
with Special References to Melancholia.” 

President Eliot then conferred degrees on 391 Bachelors of Arts; 24 
Bachelors of Science ; 10 Doctors of Veterinary Medicine; 17 Doctors 
of Dental Medicine ; 65 Doctors of Medicine; 80 Bachelors of Laws; 6 
Bachelors of Theology ; 84 Masters of Arts; 2 Doctors of Science; 16 
Doctors of Philosophy. Three “testimonials without academic degree” 
were also given. There was considerable confusion among the candi- 
dates in coming forward to the stage to receive their diplomas. The 
number of candidates has grown to be so large that it seems necessary 
that they should be instructed beforehand as to the proper time to ad- 
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vance, in order to prevent a recurrence of this year’s confusion. It was 
observed, also, that several of the recipients of honorary degrees did not 
stand, as is customary, while President Eliot addressed them. 

The following men received degrees out of course : — 

A. B. 1853, G. H. Sargent; 1877, E. L. C. Morse, E. D. Morgan, 
A. M. Sherwood; 1880, W. B. Clark; 1893, W. S. Adams, P. T. 
Brown, J. W. Glover; 1894, L. A. E. Ahlers, Samuel Barnum, H. R. 
Coffin, M. W. Croll, W. R. Dodson, F. W. Eaton, T. L. Harley, W. T. 
Holmes, W. D. Holt, J. D. Hubbell, W. C. Mackie, P. H. de Mauriac, 
Maxwell Norman, D. C. Peacock, J. M. Prother, E. C. Roche, W. H. 
Rush, W. A. D. Short, H. B. Smith, G. T. Weitzel. 

A. M. 1894, J. W. Carr, F. B. Gallivan, J. W. Glover, W. W. 
Hammond, J. S. Humphreys, G. B. Rogers. 

LL. B. 1894, P. A. Crapo, J. H. Fennessy, A. R. Tisdale. 

M. D. 1894, T. L. Stanton. 

S. B. 1894, J. L. Frazeur, Caleb Tanner. 

President Eliot then conferred twelve honorary degrees.? 

“ Auctoritate mihi commissa, 

GvILIELMvM Astor CHANLER, qui, barbarorum dux constitutus, in 
interiora Africae penetravit, multorum terras et mores hominum inspexit, 
aspera multa pertulit, 

GrorGIvM Dock, medicum medicinaeque insignem professorem in 
Vniversitate Michiganensi, 

WENDELL PuILurrs GARRISON, hominem integerrumum, qui triginta 
per annos aut multa de rebus civilibus et de vita populi Americani lucu- 
lente scripsit aut aliorum seripta edenda curavit, 

Ios—EPHVM JEFFERSON, histrionem propter excellentem artem et venus. 
tatem omnibus probatum, Roscium in suo genere, 

RoswELL Park, medicum, chirurgum, doctorem, scriptorem prae- 
stantem, 

Artium Magistros, honoris causa ; 

Porro 

Grorcivm ANGIER GoRDON, Scotum genere, disciplinae nostrae 
alumnum, ministrum verbi divini, oratorem eximium, 

Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doctorem, honoris causa ; 

CaroLvM FraAnciscvm ApAms, Originum Americanarum indagatorem, 
scriptorem acerrumum, cuius pater avus proavus eodem sunt apud nos 
fructi honore, 

IoHANNEM CuIPMAN GRAY, iuris professorem eloquentem, scriptorem 
sagacem, subtilem, 

1 Owing to lack of space, the biographical sketches of the Recipients of 
Honorary Degrees, together with much other matter, must be held over till the 
December number of the Magazine. — Ep. 
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FirzepvarpvM Hatt, philologum peritissimum, si quisquam, cum 
litterarum Indicarum, tum linguae, consuetudinis loquendi, dialectorum 
Anglicarum, absentem, 

OLIVERIVM WENDELL HoLMEs, virum et iuris et iustitiae consultum, 
spectatum domi militiaeque, 

ALFREDVM THAYER Manan, nauarchum, cuius libri rerum maritu- 
marum summam ipsi et patriae pepererunt laudem, 

FRrEDERICVM Po.tock, baronettum, Professorem Oxoniensem optume 
de iure et de iuris historia meritum, 

Vtriusque Iuris Doctores, honoris causa, creo et renuntio.” 

Great applause greeted the announcement of most of these degrees, 
especially in the case of Mr. Jefferson and of Captain Mahan. The 
exercises concluded with a benediction by Professor Peabody. 


THE ALUMNI DINNER. 


At 2 o’clock, Lieut.-Gov. Roger Wolcott, 70, chief marshal, formed 
the procession, the Rev. S. F. Smith, ’29, being the oldest graduate in 
line. Memorial Hall was crowded before Dr. G. A. Gordon, ’81, asked 
a blessing. Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46, presided ; at his right sat President 
Eliot, Sir Frederick Pollock, Joseph Jefferson, Henry Lee, Dr. H. P. 
Walcott, Solomon Lincoln, the Rev. H. G. Spalding, Prof. George Dock, 
E. W. Hooper, Sheriff O’Brien, of Suffolk, and Sheriff Cushing, of Mid- 
dlesex ; to the left of the presiding officer sat Gov. F. T. Greenhalge, 
Justice Horace Gray, Capt. A. T. Mahan, Dr. G. A. Gordon, C. F. 
Adams, Martin Brimmer, Bishop Wm. Lawrence, Prof. J. C. Gray, 
Samuel Hoar, Alexander Agassiz, and Sinichiro Kurino, the Japanese 
minister. At 3.15 Professor Norton called the alumni to order and 
spoke as follows : — 


“T bid you a reassuring weleome. Harvard has not become a second-rate 
institution for the mere culture of sport. More than ever before she is to-day 
a studium generale. Learning is still honored here ; great scholars are still 
within her walls; research is still successful ; the pursuit of truth is not aban- 
doned ; the higher ideals of life are still those which she inculcates, and a 
band of youth pass out from her gates to-day who will not all of them spend 
their lives in playing ball. But though Harvard is still preéminent in the 
domain of the intellect among the universities of America, it would be folly 
not to recognize that she is exposed to a competition in this nobler field on the 
part of other similar institutions, more strenuous and more ambitious than she 
has hitherto had to encounter. We welcome it with generous satisfaction. 
We welcome it as a sign of the prosperity of those institutions which are 
united with us in the common end of promoting. the higher education ; as a 
sign of favorable omen to the republic. And we welcome it for our own sake 
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also, as affording a motive for every effort to maintain Harvard in her exem- 
plary position as leader and guide in the paths of learning. The greater the 
progress of Columbia and Cornell and Princeton and Yale and the rest, the 
greater the need of progress here. We have led them all, and we mean to 
keep our place at the head of the column. It seems, indeed, not unlikely that 
with such splendid gifts as those of President Low to Columbia, of Provost 
Harrison to the University of Pennsylvania, with the large and increasing 
endowments of Chicago, one or more of these universities will surpass Har- 
vard in wealth, and in the means of education which wealth supplies. But in 
other possessions, possessions indispensable for the best influence and the highest 
usefulness of a seat of learning, Harvard has an unquestionable superiority. 
Inspiring traditions and historic associations, the memory and abiding influ- 
ence of famous teachers, the heroic examples of past generations, the atmos- 
phere of culture, are not to be bought. Money, says Irving, cannot make an 
avenue of oaks of a thousand years old. 

“ These precious sources and elements of a liberal education are of immeas- 
urable worth in their influence on the imagination, and in shaping the char- 
acter of the youth that gather here from year to year. It is on their influ- 
ence that the preéminence of Harvard largely depends. They need careful 
and constant cherishing ; they should be made vital and visible, visible as in 
this hall with its portraits and its memorial windows. One of the most im- 
portant of them in its silent but effectual power over the imagination is the 
outward aspect and form of the university, as the visible representation of its 
historic spirit and its ideal aims. ‘Material pomp and circumstance,’ said 
Cardinal Newman, ‘should environ a great seat of learning.’ It is a grave 
reproach to us that this element of prime concern in the imaginative and 
spiritual life of the University has been greatly neglected. Other universi- 
ties, younger, less richly endowed with inheritance of the spirit, have been 
building themselves into nobler form, with truer regard for the influence of 
their aspect upon the hearts and minds of their students. The very difficul- 
ties resulting from the local position of Harvard should have made her author- 
ities more careful in the use of her limited opportunities. And if we would 
retain our leadership among American universities, and if we admit that the 
finest elements of a liberal education are nothing which can be bought, but lie 
in the subtle but controlling effect of noble examples and noble surroundings 
upon the imagination and the heart, — we must see to it that the outward 
form of Harvard be made more nearly to correspond with her ideal image, 
and that such a garb be given to our Alma Mater as she requires and deserves. 

“But, gentlemen, in other respects, Harvard, so long as President Eliot 
remains in her service, will not fail to be what we desire her to be, and I ask 
him to tell you of her present power and prosperity.” 


President Eliot, after being greeted with great applause, said : — 


“Mr. President and Gentlemen : — I was much impressed yesterday with the 
multiplicity and variety of the intellectual interests of the University. I went, 
first, to the dinner of the Harvard Medical School Association, meeting there a 
large body of the graduates of that School ; next, to the celebration by the 
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Harvard Law School Association of Dean Langdell’s twenty-fifth anniversary ; 
then to the Commencement of Radcliffe, held, for the first time, in Sanders 
Theatre ; and, lastly, to the annual meeting of the graduates of the Divinity 
School. Here was an extraordinary variety and complexity of interests, repre- 
sented in the meetings of a single day ; and I could not but ask myself as I 
went home, What is the central thought in all these gatherings of Harvard 
men, representing such a great variety of intellectual pursuits and spiritual 
interests? At home I met with this pregnant sentence: ‘To what purpose 
should our thoughts be directed to the various kinds of knowledge, unless room 
be afforded for putting it into practice, so that public advantage may be the 
result?’ That sentence has a modern sound, gentlemen ; but it was written 
by Sir Philip Sidney in 1578 — sixty years before this University was founded. 

“ We seek here at Harvard to put all the various sciences and arts into prac- 
tice, so that ‘public advantage may be the result.’ We seek to train doers, 
achievers, — men whose successful personal careers are made subservient to 
the public good. We are not interested here in producing languid observers 
of the world, mere spectators at the game of life, or fastidious critics of other 
men’s labors. We want to produce by hundreds and thousands strenuous 
workers in the world of to-day — a more interesting world, I venture to say, 
than has ever yet offered a field for splendid intellectual and moral achieve- 
ments. 

“The honorary degrees conferred this morning represent just such diversity 
of achievement as the University desires for her own children. The University 
recognized to-day achievements in a singular variety of fields. We honored 
a young African explorer, a player, an editor of a public journal which, I think, 
may fairly be called controversial in character, a divine, three men devoted to 
the law, —a judge, a teacher of law, and an historian of the law, —a captain 
in the United States Navy, whose writings have had profound effect on the 
policy of at least one great European power, and an Adams, the fourth of his 
line in successive generations to receive the doctorate of laws from this Uni- 
versity. 

“ We are proud of all sorts of achievements by our graduates ; it makes no 
difference in what profession or in what field of human labor. During the 
great strike on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad, one of our young 
graduates was a passenger on an express train to Chicago. The engineer 
having deserted his post one hundred miles from the city, this young graduate 
of ours took charge of the engine, and brought the express train into Chicago 
on time. He was prepared to put his knowledge into practice at a critical 
moment. We delight in the exhibition of that lonely courage which springs 
from independent conviction. We honor it to-day in the Governor of the 
Commonwealth. We count here, gentlemen, all kinds of intellectual fruition 
—an historic argument before the Supreme Court of the United States, for 
example, or leadership in the organized efforts now being made for municipal 
reform. We do not fail to recognize achievements by our graduates even 
higher and more durable than these. We remember an immortal Essay on 
Manners. Who can ever forget the Commemoration Poem of thirty years 
ago? 
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«All these achievements of her children the University delights in. They 
show the young men who have crowded her halls this year what it is that the 
University stands for, and what the real fruits are of serious study and the 
daily inculcation of honor and public spirit. Those of you who attended the 
exercises in Sanders Theatre this morning perceived, I am sure, that the ex- 
ample of the elders has not been lost on the young men who are now coming 
forward into active life. Those exercises were full of one sentiment — the pur- 
pose and desire to be of service in the world.” 


Professor Norton, in introducing Governor Greenhalge, remarked that 
the Governor had lately said that his ambition was to write a novel, and 
that he had the scheme of an opera in mind. “ But in these times you 
can’t fool round with romantic ideals,” the Governor had added. Mr. 
Norton went on to say that “it is pleasanter than usual to welcome the 
Chief Magistrate because of the opportunity to express, in the name of 
Harvard, her recognition of good service done to the State. The at- 
tempt was vain to save our veterans from dishonor, to recall our Legisla- 
ture to its duty to the people at large, and to save it from the discredit of 
incredible folly. But the very failure makes the credit of the attempt 
the greater. For the sense, the manly independence, the vigorous moral 
sentiment displayed by Governor Greenhalge, I offer him the grateful 
honor of his fellow-students, — the alumni of Harvard College.” 

Governor Greenhalge, who had an enthusiastic greeting, said in part : — 


“Tam glad to be a part of this great festival of Harvard. From every 
quarter of the country the crimson tide turns yearly to the mighty heart of 
Harvard, to return with fresh inspiration and new strength to the farthest 
extremities of this country. The Commonwealth cannot look on this scene 
with languid indifference. The relation between the College and the Com- 
monwealth is as intimate, affectionate, and cordial as ever. Together they 
came into existence, together they passed through the early struggles of their 
history, and together they are to face the future. When the Commonwealth 
has had occasion to collect its forces to the accomplishment of a great pur- 
pose, the great banner of Harvard has always been unfurled, and its motto of 
Veritas has flung new inspiration along the whole array. It may be that the 
field of lower athletics will be relegated to others ; but the higher athletics, 
the adjoining of the physical to the intellectual, which best fits for the vicissi- 
tudes and the duties of life, —in this Harvard will always find her true centre 
of activity. I have come to the conclusion that the old attitude of passiveness 
with which Harvard has been credited has passed away. There was a time 
when Harvard men seemed to have an idea that their part in life was to 
watch the trend of things from a position of inactivity. Now we find them 
wherever manliness, courage, and ability are required. We find them solving 
the hard practical problems of the day, and working them out as successfully 
as the graduates of any college in the world. The names of the men who 
have been honored this morning show the real work that Harvard is doing. 
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“ Friends, it is an inspiration to be here. It is well that the sons of our Alma 
Mater come here yearly to express their opinions as to the way in which a 
Harvard man has done his duty or has tried to doit. The future is full of 
activity, the activity that moves and executes and moulds. Such a future will 
make the Commonwealth more like an institution of learning, and the College 
will always be a commonwealth and a republic in which justice and right shall 
ever be done.” 


Professor Norton, in introducing Captain A. T. Mahan, spoke of him 
as the author of books which not only revise our study of history, but 
also affect the international policy of nations. Captain Mahan said in 
reply : — 

“The honor which your University has this day conferred upon me is only 
an indication of that universality of interests which characterizes the modern 
universities in all countries. It is an instance of the interest which universities 
are taking in the art of war, such as has never before been shown. But pray, 
what have I done to merit these honors at your hands? I have preached a 
sermon on a text taken from the past. But the past is forever dead. The 
application of this text may have a bearing on the future. Herein, then, lies 
its value. If those of you who have done me the honor of reading my book 
shall take unto themselves the lesson of the past, I shall consider my purpose 
amply accomplished. Great Britain has taken the lesson, and I have it on 
reliable authority that she is now working upon it. As for my own country, 
it is a cause for regret to me that I have fired a blank shot, as it were. The 
honor you have done me will be robbed of half its satisfaction if it is only 
a personal one, and has no connection with the problem which I have set 
before me.” 


Professor Norton next called upon Sir Frederick Pollock, saying that 
the best part of liberal English education is the converse of educated 
men, and quoting the lines : — 

“Our English blood its rights reclaims, 
In vain the sea his barrier rears, 
Our pride is fed on England’s fames, 
Ours are her triumphs and her tears, 
And ours her length of glorious years.” 


After the band played “God Save the Queen,” Sir Frederick replied, 
referring pleasantly to Judge Holmes and Prof. J. C. Gray, and describ- 
ing Captain Mahan as the American to whom it had been given to 
reveal to Great Britain the secret of her greatness : — 

“If there is any other feeling than that of gratitude which comes to me 
to-day,” he continued, “it is something like envy when I think that probably 
there are very many of those before me who have trod the wine-press of war. 
Great as was the price of that war, it was worth the price, and I cannot but 
feel that there is something in your traditions which is not in ours. Iama 
man of peace. I have never faced anything more dangerous than an Alpine 
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mountain or an elevated car, but I cannot be insensible to the precious sig- 
nificance that attaches to the man through whose currents flows the life-blood 
of the nation. You will have no more war in this country ; but peace has her 
victories no less than war.” 


Justice Horace Gray, ’45, was the next speaker. He responded for 
the Class of 1845, and recalled the Harvard of fifty years ago. Of the 
Faculty then, he said : — 


“There were few professors in those days. There was only one professor 
of political economy and moral philosophy, but that one was James Walker; 
there was one professor of mathematics, but that one was Benjamin Peirce ; 
there was one professor of history, but that one was Jared Sparks. It has 
become the fashion now to believe that Jared Sparks was always dry and 
sometimes dreamy, but any one who has heard him lecture on Washington 
and his campaigns and remembers how he used to pass back and forth before 
the map, knows that he could become enthusiastic. There was one professor 
of Latin, toc, in those times, but that one was Charles Beck, and one pro- 
fessor of Greek, Cornelius Conway Felton, and one professor of English 
literature, E. T. Channing.” 


In introducing Charles Francis Adams, ’56, Professor Norton quoted 
from the “ Vicar of Wakefield” the remarks of the Principal of the 
University of Louvain, who said: “‘You see me, young man, I never 
learned Greek, and I don’t find that I ever missed it. I have had a 
doctor’s cap and gown without Greek ; I have had ten thousand florins 
a year without Greek ; and I can eat heartily without Greek ;’ in short, 
continued he, ‘as I don’t know Greek, I do not believe there is any use 
in it.’” 

Mr. Adams said : — 

“ Some years ago a distinguished literary character, as well as accomplished 
and lovable man, —since gone over to the silent majority, — stood here, as I 
now am standing, having a few hours before received Harvard’s highest 
degree. Not himself a child of the University, he had been invited here a 
stranger, — though in Cambridge he was by no means a stranger in a strange 
land, — to receive well-deserved recognition for the good life-work he had 
done, and the high standard of character he had ever maintained. When 
called upon by the presiding officer of that occasion, as I now am called upon 
by you, he responded by saying that the day before he had left his New York 
home to come to Cambridge a simple, ordinary man ; he would go back, ‘en- 
nobled.’ 

“In America, patents of nobility may not be conferred, — the fundamental 
law itself inhibits ; so, when from the mother country the name of Sir Henry 
Irving comes sounding across the Atlantic, we cannot answer in reply with a 
Sir Joseph Jefferson, but we do not less, perhaps, in honor of great Shake- 
speare’s craft, by inviting him to whom you have this day given the greatest 
ovation on any bestowed, to come up and join the family circle which sur- 
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rounds America’s oldest Alma Mater. Still, figurative though it was, for 
George William Curtis to refer to Harvard’s honorary degree as an ennoble- 
ment was a graceful form of speech ; but I, to the manner born, stand here 
under similar circumstances in a different spirit. Memory insensibly reverts 
to other days — other scenes. 

“Forty-two years ago President Eliot and I passed each other on the steps 
of University Hall, — he coming down them with his freshly-signed bachelor’s 
degree in his hand, while I ascended them an anxious candidate for admission 
to the College. His apprenticeship was over ; mine was about to begin. For 
twenty-six eventful years now he has presided over the destinies of the Uni- 
versity, and at last we meet here again; I to receive from his hands the 
diploma which signifies that the days of my travels, — my Wanderjahre, — as 
well as my apprenticeship, are over, and that the journeyman is at length 
admitted to the circle of Master-workmen. 

“So, while Mr. Curtis declared that he went away from here with a sense 
of ennoblement, my inclination is to sit down, not metaphorically but in fact, 
on yonder steps of University Hall, and think for a little — somewhat wearily, 
perhaps — over the things I have seen and the lessons I have learned since I 
first ascended those steps when the last half of the century now ending had 
only just begun, —an interval longer than that during which the children of 
Israel were condemned to tarry in the wilderness ! 

“ And, were I so to do, I am fain to confess two feelings would predominate : 
wonder and admiration, — wonder over the age in which I have lived, mingled 
with admiration for the results which in it have been accomplished and the 
heroism displayed. And yet this was not altogether what the prophet voices 
of my apprenticeship had, I remember, led me to expect ; for in those days, 
and to a greater degree than seems to be the case at present, we had here at 
Cambridge prophet voices, which in living words continually exhorted us. 
Such were Tennyson, Thackeray, Emerson, and, perhaps, most of all, Carlyle 
— Thomas Carlyle, with his Heroes and Hero Worship, his Latter Day 
Pamphlets, his worship of the Past and his scorn for the Present, his contempt 
for what he taught us to term this ‘rag-gathering age.’ We sat at the feet of 
the great literary artist, our ’prentice ears drank in his utterances ; to us he 
was inspired. 

“The literary artist remains. As such we bow down before him now even 
more than we bowed down before him then ; but how different have we found 
the age in which our lot was cast from that he had taught us to expect! I 
have been but a journeyman. Only to a small, a very small extent, I know, 
can I, like the Ulysses of that other of our prophet voices, declare — 


‘I am a part of all that I bave met.’ 
None the less — 


‘Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments ; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy.’ 


“We were told in those, our ’prentice days, of the heroism of the past and 
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the materialism of our present, when ‘who but a fool would have faith in a 
tradesman’s wares or his word,’ and ‘only not all men lied ;’ and yet, when, 
in 1853, you, Mr. President, the young journeyman, descended, as I, the coming 
apprentice, ascended those steps, ‘the cobweb woven across the cannon’s 
mouth’ still shook ‘its threaded tears in the wind.’ Eight years later the 
cobweb was swept away; and though, as the names graven on the tablets at the 
entrance of this hall bear witness, ‘many were crushed in the clash of jarring 
claims,’ yet we, too, felt the heart of a people beat with one desire, and wit- 
nessed the sudden making of splendid names. I detract nothing from the 
halo of knighthood which surrounds the heads of Sidney and of Bayard ; but 
I was the contemporary and friend of Savage, of Lowell, and of Shaw. I 
had read of battles and ‘the imminent deadly breach ;’ but it was given me 
to stand on the field of Gettysburg when the solid earth trembled under 
the assault of that Confederate Virginian column, then performing a feat of 
arms than which, I verily believe, none in all recorded warfare was ever more 
persistent, more deadly, or more heroic. 

“ And our prophet spoke to us of the beauty of silent work, and he held up 
before us the sturdy patience of the past in sharp contrast with the garrulous 
self-evidence of that deteriorated present, of which we were to be a part ; and 
yet, scarcely did we stand on the threshold of our time, when a modest English 
naturalist and observer broke years of silence by quietly uttering the word 
which relegated to the domain of fable that which, since the days of Moses, 
had been accepted as the foundation of religious belief. In the time of our 
apprenticeship we still read of the mystery of Africa in the pages of Herodotus, 
while the sources of the Nile were as unknown to our world as to the world of 
the Pharaohs; then one day a patient, long-suffering, solitary explorer emerged 
from the wilderness, and the secret was revealed. In our own time and be- 
fore our purblind eyes, scarcely realizing what they saw or knowing enough to 
wonder, Livingstone eclipsed Columbus, and Darwin rewrote Genesis. 

“The Paladin we had been told was a thing of the past ; ours was the era 
of the commonplace ; and, lo! Garibaldi burst like a rocket above the horizon, 
and the legends of Colchis and the crusader were eclipsed by the newspaper 
record of current events. 

“The eloquent voice from Cheyne Row still echoed in our ears, lamenting 
the degeneracy of a time given over to idle talk and the worship of Mammon 
—defiled by charlatans and devoid of workers ; and in answer, as it were, 
Cavour and Lincoln and Bismarck crossed the world’s stage before us, and 
joined the immortals. 

“We saw a dreaming adventurer, in the name of a legend, possess himself 
of France and of imperial power. A structure of tinsel was reared, and glit- 
tered in the midst of an age of actualities. Then all at once came the nine- 
teenth-century Nemesis, and, eclipsing the avenging deity of which we had 
read in our classics, drowned in blood and obliterated with iron the shams and 
the charlatans who, our teacher had told us, were the essence and character- 
istic of the age. 

“ And the College — the Alma mater ! — she who to-day has placed me above 
the rank of journeyman, — what changes has she witnessed during those years 
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of probation ?— rather what changes has she not witnessed! Of those — 
President, professors, instructors, and officers — connected with it then, two 
only remain; but the young bachelor of arts who, degree in hand, came down 
the steps that I was then ascending, has for more than half those years presided 
over the destinies of the University, and, under the impulse of his strong will 
and receptive mind, we have seen the simple, traditional College of the first half 
of the century develop into the differentiated University of the latter half. In 
1856, when I received from the University my first diploma, the College num- 
bered in the aggregate of all its classes fewer students than are found in the 
average single class of to-day. And in the meanwhile what have her alumni 
done for the Alma Mater? In 1853, when my apprenticeship began, the accu- 
mulated endowment of the more than two centuries which preceded amounted 
to less than one million of dollars ; the gifts and bequests of the forty-two 
years covered by my apprenticeship and travels have added to the one million 
over ten millions! And this, we were taught, was the ‘rag-gathering age’ 
of a ‘trivial, jeering, withered, unbelieving’ generation ! — at least it gave ! 

‘‘ Thus, as I stand here to-day in the high places of the University, and try 
to speak of the lessons and the theories of life which my travels have taught 
me,—as I pause for a brief space by the well-remembered college steps, 
which more than forty classes have since gone up and descended, and, while 
doing so, look back over the long vista of my probation, — my impulse is to 
bear witness to the greatness and splendor, not to the decadence and mean- 
ness of the age of which I have beena part. My eyes, too, have seen great 
men accomplishing great results, —I have lived and done journeyman work 
in a time than which none history records has been more steadfast and faith- 
ful in labor, more generous in gift or more fruitful in results ; none so benefi- 
cent, none so philanthropic ; none more heroic of purpose, none more romantic 
in act. 

‘* More than thirty years ago, while those cannon of Gettysburg were boom- 
ing in my ears, sounding the diapason of that desperate onslaught to which 
I have already referred, there came up in my memory these lines from the 
Samson Agonistes : — 

‘ All is best, though we oft doubt, 
What th’ unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close. 
Oft he seems to hide his face, 
But unexpectedly returns, 
And to his faithful champion will in place 
Bear witness gloriously.’ 
“ These lines, I say, I repeated over and over to myself, somewhat mechanically, 
I suppose, in the dust and heat and crash of that July day. I was young then ; 
I am young no longer. But, now as then, those verses from Milton’s triumph- 
ant choral chant bring to me, clad in seventeenth-century words and thought, 
the ideas of evolution, continuity, environment, and progression, and, above 
and beyond all, abiding faith in man and in our mother age, which are the 
lamps the last half of the nineteenth century has lit whereby the steps of the 
twentieth century shall be guided.” 
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Joseph Jefferson was the next speaker ; he said : — 


“Mr. President and Brethren :— If I am familiar in calling you thus you 
have yourselves to blame for this presumption. Only a few days, I might say 
a few hours ago, I did not dream of such an honor. It was a surprise to me, 
—an agreeable one, it is true, but still a surprise. Iam rather hard of hear- 
ing, still I could hear the applause, and that is about the only sound I did 
hear. All actors cultivate a keen ear for applause, and often hear that sound 
when we are completely deaf to others of a less agreeable nature. When your 
President, in his Latin speech, called me the Roscius of the stage, I caught the 
word as Roxbury. When a moment later the word omnibus was uttered, the 
two sounds became connected in my mind, and all I could think of was a Rox- 
bury omnibus. What the Roxbury omnibus had to do with the occasion I am 
still at a loss to understand. I shall continue in blissful ignorance of the 
meaning of the words. Until I get my diploma, I shall not quite know who I 
am. Iam more grateful to you than I can express in words, but I don’t want 
to be melancholy. The late O. W. Holmes, when in conversation with me one 
day, said to me that he wanted me to talk shop. I answered that talking 
shop delighted me, especially when I was doing the talking. While I was 
acting a certain character in a Western city some time ago, I received a 
complimentary letter from a man, who said that he was overcome by my act- 
ing, and wished to offer me his tangible thanks in some way. He confided to 
me that his name was Dunks, and that he was manufacturing a patent spring 
bed. Mr. Dunks declared himself perfectly disinterested, and offered to send 
me a Dunks spring bed for my family. Dunks was perfectly disinterested. 
All he wanted of me was that at the end of the first act, when I got out of 
bed, I should say that I should not be feeling so uncomfortable if I had 
been sleeping on one of Dunks’s spring beds. In gratitude for the honor which 
you have shown me, I shall sleep more comfortably to-night, although I shall 
not in all probability occupy a Dunks spring bed.” 


Mr. Norton next proposed the toast, “Harvard at the Supreme 
Court,” and called up J. H. Choate, ’52, and J. C. Carter, ’50, who had 
recently argued before that court on opposite sides of the Income Tax 
question. Mr. Choate said: — 


“ President Eliot says that there is nothing good in Harvard achievement 
unless it results in practical good to Harvard College. A stupendous event in 
the course of education has recently occurred in the city where we live. A 
single alumnus of Columbia College has thrown into her lap $1,000,000 for a 
library. The deplorable condition of the Harvard College Library is known 
toall. It possesses an unsurpassed collection of books, but what is a library 
without proper housing ? Now, are we united alumni unwilling or unable to 
do for Harvard what one alumnus has alone done for Columbia ? How much 
did Boston save by the wisdom of the Supreme Court? Ten or fifteen mil- 
lions, perhaps. I propose that the alumni, or the people of Boston and Mas- 
sachusetts, to whom this decision came like the rain, falling upon the just and 
the unjust without any expense to them whatever, send a generous part of the 
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income tax they might have been obliged to pay, to Alma Mater. Were they 
to give but a tithe of that tax the gift would be greater than that which has 
come to Columbia through the beneficence of one man. This is a splendid 
opportunity for you to show your appreciation of Justice Gray’s work and 
ours !” 


After Mr. Choate had finished Mr. Carter spoke briefly, referring to 
the Income Tax decision, the need of a library, and his own college days. 

The last speaker, the Rev. Dr. G. A. Gordon, ’81, commended Har- 
vard’s attitude of hospitable non-sectarianism, and praised Harvard’s 
democracy. 

At 5.15 the gathering broke up. 


ELECTION OF OVERSEERS. 

The following candidates were voted for: R. M. Morse, ’57, Edmund 
Wetmore, *60, Robert Bacon, 80, T. C. Clarke, 48, D. W. Cheever, 
52, C. F. Adams, 56, Winslow Warren, 58, A. H. Hardy, ’61, F. H. 
Appleton, 69, Robert Grant, ’73, Sigourney Butler, 77, Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80. The ballot resulted as follows: Theodore Roosevelt, 
New York, 687; C. F. Adams, Lincoln, 512; *Edmund Wetmore, 
New York, 476; *Robert Bacon, New York, 442; Robert Grant, Bos- 
ton, 428; *R. M. Morse, Falmouth, 392. The Board now has five 
Overseers from New York, and one each from Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Chicago. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE. 

Commencement Day has gone through many evolutions since it was 
Commence- the great public holiday for Eastern Massachusetts, and every 
—_ year makes it more evident that the exercises in Sanders 
Theatre have lost attractiveness. The query has been put whether for the 
Commencement parts by representatives of the graduating classes ought 
not to be substituted an address to the body of students by some notable 
man. Then might follow, as at present, the impressive bestowal of 
degrees, the most stately function of the University. The truth is, 
Commencement has ceased to be a day and has become a week. This 
year Sanders Theatre was occupied four times successively by large pub- 
lic gatherings. Tuesday, June 25, was the first Commencement Day of 
Radcliffe College; in it the principle above suggested was followed, since 
no students had any part. Addresses by the Dean of Radcliffe and the 
* Reélected. 
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President of Harvard University and the presentation of degrees made 
up almost the whole programme. Earlier, on Tuesday, came the Law 
School celebration, with Sir Frederick Pollock’s oration in the Theatre, 
followed by a dinner in the Gymnasium. The University shows a laud- 
able increase of interest in stated times and seasons, and the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Deanship of Professor Langdell was the means of 
bringing together a great representation of the former students of the Law 
School, and at the same time of setting the stamp of their success upon 
the “‘ Langdellian Method,” in which most of them have been trained. 
The power of successful organization is nowhere in the University more 
distinctly set forth than in the growth of the Law School Association, 
and in its effect on the esprit de corps of the students and the reputation 
of the teachers. The third occasion was the College Commencement, 
marked by no striking incident either in the forenoon exercises, the 
dinner, or the Class assemblages. Good order ruled, and there was no 
visible discontent with the Median and Persian law against over-strong 
punch. Thursday was occupied by the Phi Beta Kappa exercises and 
dinner. Some such combination of meetings is likely to mark future 
Commencements, and in them it is evident that the student’s small part 
is diminishing. Class Day week is the student’s forum once more. 


Data for a judgment as to the growth of the University next year do 
not exist. The Medical School will for the first time holda y,, 
whole class for the four years’ course. The Law School *udents. 
seems to have established a reputation as superior to all its rivals in its 
combination of learning, thoroughness, and excellent method, and to 
grow accordingly. The applicants for scholarships and fellowships in 
the Graduate School were 254 in number, and suggest a growth next 
year. For the College and Scientific School there is, however, some defi- 
nite evidence in the records of the entrance examinations. The number 
of persons examined for entrance into one or other of the two institu- 
tions shows a satisfactory gain, from 1,040 in June, 1894, to 1,127 in 
June, 1895. This, of course, includes the preliminary candidates, num- 
bering 502, almost exactly the same as last year. The gain is to be found 
in the additional final candidates, of whom about 20 should be credited 
to the College, and about 60 to the Scientific School. It is evident that 
Harvard College will probably show no considerable increase next year ; 
but that the Scientific School has become so vigorously rooted that the 
domain of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences which controls both is likely 
to be steadily widened. Perhaps this increase will be to some degree off- 
set by the strictness with which the Administrative Board of the Scien- 
tific School has dealt with improperly prepared or lazy students: a 
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considerable number of men have failed of promotion, and many of the 
special students have been warned that they will be continued only as 
regulars. The reasons for the very moderate growth of the College are 
not quite apparent. Undoubtedly the increasing reputation of the Scien- 
tific School induces many students to enter upon that side, who would 
otherwise have entered the College; the competition of other good col- 
leges is severer than formerly ; and Harvard appears to be less in sym- 
pathy and connection with the preparatory schools outside of New Eng- 
land than are its great rivals. Nevertheless, since Harvard College 
exceeded Yale College by more than 500 students last year, its primacy 
is still unquestioned, and the combination of College and Scientific School 
is likely for many years to be larger than that of other institutions. 
The distribution of the candidates among the 29 places in which exami- 
nations were held is not conclusive as to the popularity of the College in 
the Middle States and the West, since many boys from those parts of the 
country attend Eastern schools, where they take their entrance examina- 
tions; but most of the places outside New England show a gratifying 
increase of candidates this year. This is notably the case with Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, and San Francisco. The gains 
of the College appear to come from west of the Hudson; those of the 
Scientific School, chiefly from New England. 


The Summer School has now come to be almost a little university. 
Summer Lhe establishment of several similar schools throughout the coun- 
School. —_ try, particularly at Cornell, and the Universities of Chicago, 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania, might have been expected materially to 
decrease the Harvard School. It is, therefore, most satisfactory to see 
the almost undisturbed increase in the number of students. From 1874 
to 1886 courses were given in Chemistry, usually in Botany, and some- 
times in Geology, the total number of students never exceeding one hun- 
dred. Since the establishment of a school with more numerous and 
varied courses, in 1887, the growth of the School is shown by the table 
below. It will be noticed that 1893 was the year of the Chicago Exposi- 
tion, when the tide of travel set westward. The growth of the Summer 
School in the face of so much rivalry is gratifying. One reason is that 
teachers from other parts of the country like to visit New England, and 
to know something of the historical surroundings of Boston. A much 
stronger reason is the access to the great collections, laboratories, and 
library, and the opportunity for work under experts. Still another 
advantage of the Harvard School is its system of intensive work. In 
many schools of the kind, even those carried on by large and powerful 
institutions, the students take too many courses, listen to too many lec- 
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tures, and do too little themselves. At Harvard, students are seldom 
allowed to take more than one course, and are expected to carry on 
vigorous laboratory or library work, so that they may acquire the proper 
methods for their own school work. The probable effect on the future 
of the University is easy to see. Of the students of the Summer School 
this year, probably not more than one seventh have ever been students of 
Harvard College, and not more than one fifth have been in former 
Summer Schools ; fully two thirds of the students are here for the first 
time. ‘They go out throughout the country as centres of Harvard infor- 
mation and influence; they are likely to aid in bringing their own 
schools into closer relations with the College; and through the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association, to which they are admitted, it is hoped they will 
keep up a permanent connection with the University life. The course 
in English Literature has proceeded in the expectation that the students 
will keep up their reading, and return in 1896 for a second series of 
exercises. 
TABLE OF STUDENTS ATTENDING THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 1887-1895. 
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the College precincts as during the past summer. On one day during the 
Christian Endeavor Convention nearly two thousand strangers 
were in and about the grounds. The principal centres of attrac- 
tion are Memorial Hall and the glass flowers of the Botanical Museum, 
which have proved an inexhaustible source of pleasure to visitors. The 
fact that most of the buildings are unmarked, and that there are so many 
outlying parts of the University, has given opportunity to numerous guides. 
It is harassing to one who knows the College to hear the stone building 
which projects into the Yard called Harvard Hall, and to have Hollis 
pointed out as the building in which Washington roomed when he was a 
student. Possibly summer work might be found for some of the under- 
graduates, and the University might make itself better known if a body 
of official guides were instituted, who might give more accurate infor- 
mation about the University, its resources, and its habits of life than is 
furnished by the school-boys and scouts who turn the honest pennies of 
the visiting public. 


Visitors. 


The dissatisfaction with the terms upon which the A. B. degree is now 
The A.B Obtained still continues in the College Faculty. There seems to 
degree. be a feeling on the one hand that the minimum work upon which 
the degree is voted is too low, and on the other hand that eighteen 
courses, well and thoroughly done, are a severer requirement under the 
present conditions of extensive study than was the same number ten years 
ago. The Faculty has now for nearly two years at intervals discussed 
the question how these two extremes may be brought nearer together. 
Two successive reports of a committee to consider the question failed of 
acceptance, and in November, 1894, a new committee was appointed to 
consider “the forms and grounds of the degrees of A. B. and A. M.” 
That committee reported toward the end of the College year, and the 
Faculty distinctly committed itself to the principle that the present sys- 
tem of marking by five grades should be changed for a plan of marking 
by only three grades, “failed,” “ passed,” and “ creditable ” or “ good.” 
This change, if carried out, of course will require an alteration of the 
whole present system of “ honorable mention ” and degrees with distinction. 
The Faculty further showed a disposition to limit the number of extra 
courses, with the feeling, apparently, that it was not wise to encourage 
even the best men to take a large number of courses in any one year. 
Here the discussion closed for the time without any definite action ; but 
it is expected that the subject will come up again in the autumn. The 
three-year degree is inevitably involved in this discussion. The proposed 
rule that no student be allowed to take more than five courses would 
make it nearly impossible for any man to do the work of the A. B. in 
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three years, and in fact only three men at the last Commencement were 
considered to have shown a case for such a degree. On the other hand, 
the Faculty seems to intend to set a higher minimum standard ; just be- 
fore Commencement it cut off nineteen delinquent Seniors, at the very 
end of their course. It is evident that there will be no peace‘in the 
University until this question is definitely settled. The present system 
of making exceptions in individual cases through the recommendation of 
a special committee hardly seems to be a permanent adjustment of the 
matter. 


Closely bound up with the question of the A. B. is that of the higher 
degrees. Should the conditions for obtaining the A. B. be di- pigher 
minished, either in time or in number of courses, the A. M. would estes. 
either stand farther away from the A. B. or would need to be put upon a 
more moderate footing than at present. The Administrative Board of 
the Scientific School favors the creation of an “‘S. M.,” Master of Science, 
which shall have a relation to the lower degree of S. B. The degree of 
Ph. D. begins to assume the importance which was hoped for it when it 
was founded twenty-three years ago. At the last Commencement sixteen 
Ph. D.’s and two S. D.’s were granted, a number never equaled except in 
1894. Nevertheless, considering the 270 students in the Graduate School, 
the number of those who reach the highest distinction obtainable by a 
student is small. Many Harvard men, to be sure, take their degrees 
abroad ; but the Graduate School incompletely fulfils its purpose if it 
holds students only one or two years. An evidence of the value put 
upon this degree is the application for candidacy by students pursuing 
scientific and non-professional courses of investigation in the Medical 
School. By recent action of the University Council steps have been 
taken to provide for such candidacy for the Ph. D. and S. D., and to bring 
into relations with the graduate instruction offered by the College the 
highly advanced work now done in the Medical School. The Faculty 
also sent to the Corporation last year a proposition for the establishment 
of “ Docents,” holders of the Ph. D. degree who shall offer courses of an 
advanced character to graduate students, no returns of such courses to 
be made to the Office. Such a scheme ought to add much to the teach- 
ing force of the University, and to stimulate both the docents and the 
professors in whose fields they offer instruction. 


Several new scholarships have been created during the year, but no 
additional fellowships. The total number of appointments of »,y,y. 
this kind is now 24, with a total value of $11,925 per year. ships 
Those appointments are highly prized, not only for the opportunity for 
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study, but also for the distinction and its effect on the holder’s prospects 
of employment. Cases have often presented themselves of men of great 
merit and in every way qualified, who could not be appointed, because 
they had private means, or because they had already held a fellowship for 
the two years which is considered the usual limit. For such cases the 
Faculty has at last provided, after repeated discussions, by recommending 
the establishment of fellowships without stipends, to be known as the 
John Harvard Fellowships. The Corporation have assented, and an 
appointment under this title has been made for the next year. It is not 
impossible that this result may affect the question of honorary scholar- 
ships, which has also been many times mooted in the Faculty. A rival 
to the fellowship system is the assistantship. More and more of the 
instruction of the College is given with the aid of paid graduate stu- 
dents, who enforce reading, superintend written work, and guide students 
in the laboratory or in field work. The fees of these assistants are com- 
monly small, so that their value is much less than that of the fellowships, 
and even of the higher scholarships. Nevertheless, in cases where the 
choice is offered, students frequently prefer the assistantship, partly 
because of the personal relations which it involves with the older in- 
structors, but chiefly on account of the excellent training and the value 
of the experience. In some cases a small assistant’s fee and a small 
scholarship have been combined to make a larger income. By recent 
votes of the Faculty and Corporation such cumulation is henceforth re- 
strained. The assistantships are practically an increase of the fellowship 
resources, and make it possible for many men to carry on higher studies. 
On the other hand, they add greatly to the teaching power of the Uni- 
versity, and make it possible to carry on detailed and systematic work 
which would be too much for the instructor alone. 


Since the review of the question of Admission requirements in the 
ial March Graduates’ Magazine little progress has been made 
require except that some of the departments have reported schemes for 
seca preparation for College in their subjects ; and on two subjects 
conferences have been held looking toward intercollegiate agreements. 
The Commission of Colleges in New England held such a conference and 
recommended to the faculties of the various colleges a common form of 
statement of desirable requirements in Greek and Latin preparatory for 
colleges; and the department of Classics has approved that scheme. A 
committee of the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools has also prepared a plan for entrance requirements in history, 
which willbe presented to the Association in October, and which has 
been forwarded to the Faculty by the Historical Department. In both of 
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these cases there is an effort to come to a previous understanding with 
the schools before framing new entrance requirements, and at the same 
time to interest neighboring colleges and to secure uniformity with them 
so far as possible. All these preliminaries will have some effect on the 
report of the special committee which is expected to submit a revised 
scheme of entrance requirements to Harvard College in the course of the 
present year. 


The recent votes of the Faculty on intercollegiate athletic contests 
have been effected, if not caused, by the belief that they are an a 
interruption to study. The same objection has been brought — 
against the giving of concerts and plays beyond the vicinity ‘"™™°* 
of Cambridge. The conception of college life which the Faculty seems 
to have adopted is that it means continuous residence in Cambridge, 
with due allowance for those whose homes are very near at hand. 
Hence the searching registration at the beginning of the year, and on 
the first day after each recess. Hence the watch upon the absence 
returns, so as to detect cases where the student is attending no exercises 
at all. Hence also the indisposition of the Faculty to let students travel 
in term time in companies bearing the name of Harvard. The most 
recent evidence of this alertness of the Faculty’s mind is a recent vote 
prohibiting all plays or concerts at a distance from Cambridge. The 
courteous desire of the Rocky Mountain Club to have a Glee Club con- 
cert in Denver next winter led to a canvassing of the whole subject 
and a somewhat unexpected vote: “ That hereafter musical and dramatic 
performances by students be not allowed, except in places to which and 
from which the students can travel in one day.” It is understood that 
this vote excludes New York, and all other places distant more than 
about two hours’ travel. The question has been raised whether the 
desirable end of holding students firmly to their college work can be 
better reached by dealing with organizations or with individuals. If the 
former, the graduates in the Middle States and Western cities will be 
permanently deprived of the pleasure of reviving their own college days. 
If the latter, a stricter account must be taken of the regular work of all 
students, and those must be inhibited from public appearances whose 
college work is shown to be in arrears. 


From September 18 to December 31, 1895, there will be held in 
Atlanta a “Cotton States and International Exposition.” The ranta 
University has applied for and received an assignment of about position. 
10,000 square feet of floor space for an exhibit. Most of the wall 
material prepared for the Chicago Fair will be sent down, such as photo- 
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graphs of the buildings and rooms, and graphic charts, showing the 
growth of the University. The only case exhibit will be a selection of 
the Blaschka glass flowers. Some one will be in attendance, to give out 
printed material describing the University, and to add any desired infor- 
mation about Harvard. If the exhibit makes the College better known 
in the South, perhaps some of the Southern graduates may ask to have 
entrance examinations held henceforth in a place or places beyond 
Washington and Cincinnati. Such requests are usually granted, if it be 
shown that candidates are likely to come forward. 


By two votes of October, 1894, and June, 1895, the Faculty and 
iss Corporation have divested themselves of all responsibility for 
the Uni- the “ Harvard Examinations for Women,” held for many years 
cael in Cincinnati, New York, and elsewhere... The papers of the 
Harvard entrance examinations were by this system offered also to girls 
who cared to try for a certificate. The expectation was that these might 
perhaps take the place in the United States occupied by the Oxford 
and Cambridge examinations for women in England, as a test of girls’ 
schools and of home study. The conditions in this country are so dif- 
ferent that the number of candidates was always small; and now that 
Radcliffe offers examinations in any city where Harvard examinations 
are held, the whole matter can better be cared for by that College. It is 
another evidence of the purpose of the Corporation to turn over to Rad- 
cliffe all the relations of women with the University, except the Summer 
School. The Corporation have declined to admit women to the Harvard 
Ph. D., preferring to leave the whole matter of higher degrees for women 
to Radcliffe. The immediate result appears to be a certain chilling of 
the graduates of the women’s colleges, who, it was thought, would resort 
to Cambridge for higher studies. The number of women who have taken 
advantage of the privilege of attendance on some of the graduate courses 
is, perhaps for this reason, as yet insignificant. 


One reason for the slow growth of Radcliffe is the high price of both 
lodgings and table board in Cambridge. Private boarding 
houses have almost a monopoly even for University students 

outside of the Foxcroft Club and Memorial Hall. The Foxcroft has had 
425 boarders during the past year, and renders important assistance to 
about 300 attendants of the Summer School by furnishing a convenient, 
cheap, and sufficient table. The new Memorial Hall system of assigning 
to each table one half more students than there are seats (the students 
to regulate among themselves how they shall avoid conflicts), though long 
opposed by the students and directors, has on the whole, been successful. 
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The character of the hall, and especially the association of students with 
each other, to some degree suffers, but the system has enlarged the 
capacity from 700 to 1,050. Even yet the demand far outruns the 
facilities, and if the number of students still increases, some new device 
must be contrived, or an additional hall built. 


It would be an alleviation of this crowded condition if students had 
access to a good restaurant. Of the three places where cooked gpiversit; 
meals might a year ago be had in Harvard Square, one is “lb 
closed ; one has changed hands ; and none were ever suitable for the en- 
tertainment of students’ guests. If the proposed University Club were 
founded, it would meet this want and might be a valuable means of bring- 
ing together undergraduates, students in professional schools, instructors, 
and “ graduates about town.” At present there is no place for the con- 
centration of Harvard opinion even here at Harvard. On such important 
questions as athletics and the three-year degree, it is very hard to know 
what is doing, what might be done, and what the Harvard world thinks 
about it. Manifestly the various parts of the Harvard constituency do 
not pull together; there ought to be a sort of clearing-house of public 
opinion. Such a club would also be a headquarters for important meet- 
ings on Harvard questions, and for smoke talks by distinguished alumni. 
It would do some of the things suggested by Frank Bolles in his mem- 
orable article in the Magazine of September, 1894, in the way of arrest- 
ing the impending breaking up of the College into social molecules. To 
bring such a club about will require the hearty codperation of three ele- 
ments: a group of the best known and most influential undergraduates, 
from whom should be drawn a board of officers; a group of conspicuous 
graduates resident in Cambridge, to keep up the continuity of the Club 
and to furnish a graduate president: a group of alumni sufficiently in- 
terested in the club to give it a proper financial backing, and to aid it to 
a suitable building. 

Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 
CLASS DAY. 


Bright sunlight in the morning with clouds to temper the afternoon 
heat gave 95 the wished-for Class Day weather. When a summer 
shower did come up late in the evening most of the merrymakers were 
quite willing to be driven to shelter. There was nothing novel in the 
programme ; only the ever lengthening black-gowned line and the changing 
faces distinguished it from Class Days of the past. On the preceding 
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Sunday the baccalaureate sermon had been preached by Bishop Lawrence, 
71, and the baccalaureate hymn, composed by a member of the class, 
H. H. Yeames, had been sung. On Class Day morning at 9 o’clock the 
Class gathered in front of Holworthy and marched to Appleton Chapel, 
where Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69, the Class Chaplain, conducted a short 
service. Again at 11 o’clock the line formed with the Class officers at 
the head, and marched to Sanders Theatre, where, after prayer, E. H. 
Warren delivered the Class Oration, C. M. Flandrau the Poem, and W. 
K. Brice the Ivy Oration. At the close of the exercises the Class rose 
and sang to the tune of “ Fair Harvard” the Class Ode written by C. E. 
Noyes. In the afternoon the Yard emerged from the confusion of prep- 
aration. Long festoons of Chinese lanterns had been hung from tree 
to tree, and at 3 o’clock, when a band began playing in front of Univer- 
sity, the walks and grass were covered with the usual throng of Class 
Day. There was dancing in Memorial Hall from 3 to 5 o’clock, and 
many spreads. At 5 o’clock the Class marched round the Yard cheering 
the buildings and entered the inclosure about the Tree. The graduates 
and three lower classes barely managed to crowd in on the grass and left 
but little room for the Seniors. R. W. Emmons, the first marshal, led the 
cheering, giving the names of President Eliot, Profs. Briggs and Shaler, 
Major Higginson, Bishop Lawrence, Augustus Hemenway, and the 
coaches of the athletic teams. The classes and graduates cheered each 
other, and the Seniors transmitted their cheer to the Freshmen. The 
scrimmage for flowers seemed to the spectators fierce and tame by turns. 
It was rather marred by hissing from the benches, which the men in the 
rush said was entirely unjustified. After many efforts by many men, E. 
R. Knapp at last tore down the large “95” of Jacqueminot roses which 
had been hung eighteen or more feet from the ground. To accommodate 
the increased demand for seats a stand was put up for the first time in 
front of Holden Chapel. Not very strongly built, it was dangerous for 
the graduates standing underneath it as well as for its occupants. In 
the evening the vari-colored lanterns were lighted, a band played in front 
of University, the Glee Club sang before Holworthy, and the Banjo and 
Mandolin Clubs played on the Law School steps. As it grew dark the 
moving throng, the trees and buildings presented a weird, fantastic ap- 
pearance in the changing light of colored fires. The largest spreads 
were given on Class Day eve at 5 Follen St.,and on Class Day by mem- 
bers of the Hasty Pudding in the Gymnasium, by the Pi Eta Society in 
Upper Massachusetts, by the Delta Upsilon in University, by the Theta 
Delta Chi in their club-house, and by the Rho Omicron in Holden 
Chapel. The most important evening entertainment was given by mem- 
bers of the A. D. and Porcellian Clubs at Beck Hall. There was the 
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usual reception to Seniors and their friends at the President’s house, and 
dancing in the Gymnasium and Memorial Hall. The management this 
year was excellent. The only difficulty was caused by a new rule requir- 
ing graduates to have tickets at the Tree. As these tickets were given 
only to men in the Quinquennial, special and temporary students were 
unable to gain admission except through the Class Day Committee. 

The Class officers of 95 are: Secretary, Albert Harding Newman, 
Boston. Marshals, 1, Robert Wales Emmons, 2d, Boston; 2, Walter 
Motherwell Briggs, St. Louis, Mo. ; 3, Robert Duffield Wrenn, Highland 
Park, Ill. Orator, Edward Henry Warren, Worcester. Poet, Charles 
Macomb Flandrau, St. Paul, Minn. Odist, Carleton Eldredge Noyes, 
Boston. Ivy Orator, Walter Kirkpatrick Brice, Washington, D. C. 
Chorister, Daniel Crosby Greene, Jr., Cambridge. Class Day Committee, 
Parker Williams Whittemore, Roslindale; Harry Fairbanks Hartwell, 
Boston ; Alexander Francis Stevenson, Chicago, Ill. Class Committee, 
Winthrop Ames, North Easton; Thorndike Spaulding, Cambridge ; 
James Purdon, Boston. Photographic Committee, Norman Willian 
Bingham, Jr., Somerville ; James Kelsey Whittemore, Cambridge ; Wil- 
liam Hale Reed, Taunton. 


THE LAST QUARTER. 


Few quarters pass in which the Magazine does not chronicle the for- 
mation of some club of importance in the more serious part of student 
life. Besides these, clubs of lesser magnitude come and go; often un- 
noticed, but showing a widening of student interests, or, as is sometimes 
maliciously said, of the desire for official dignity and “ shingles.” Many 
of the best clubs are no doubt due to the elective system—the men who 
follow out special subjects, wishing a closer bond than the lecture-room 
affords. A new club that starts with small numbers, but with an object 
that promises success, is the Jowett Club for the Literary Study of 
the Classics. It aims at increasing the resources in the University for 
those who wish to emphasize the literary rather than the scientific side of 
classical study. Its membership is made up of tutors and students. A 
graduate of any college is eligible as the former, any Harvard under- 
graduate taking a classical course may be elected as the latter. Every 
student meets a tutor once a week to report and discuss his work. The 
club also plans to meet at breakfast once a week for informal conversation 
on the literary aspects of the classics. Sometimes it will entertain at 
these breakfasts guests who will talk on literary topics. Graduates of 
ability, whether or not tutors of the club, are to lecture to members and 
their friends on special subjects that come up in the conferences. The 
club is named after the late Professor Jowett of Oxford, from whose in- 
fluence the idea of it has largely grown. 
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For the first time Yale beat Harvard in debate, but fortunately it 
was only the Freshmen that were defeated. The debate was held with 
Yale ’98 at New Haven, May 10, Harvard supporting the affirmative of 
the question, “ Resolved, that the President’s term be increased to six 
years, and that he be ineligible for reélection.” The representatives of 
Yale ’98 were C. E. Julin, H. Bingham, Jr., F. E. Richardson, and R. 
E. Hume, alternate. C. Grilk, C. E. Morgan, and H. T. Reynolds 
spoke for Harvard. F. Hendrick was alternate. Dr. Wm. E. Phelps, 
of Yale, presided. After a short deliberation the judges, Gov. Coffin, ex- 
Gov. Morris, and Pres. Burton, of Trinity, awarded the victory to Yale. 
A banquet at the New Haven House followed the debate. The following 
evening the successful Yale speakers were given seats on the “ fence,” an 
honor hitherto accorded only to winning Freshmen athletic teams. De- 
spite the fact that the year ended in defeat, the Freshman Debating Club 
proved very successful, and there is no doubt but that the plan will be 
handed down to 99. There is some talk of continuing the organization 
in ’98 for those members who are not elected to the older clubs. If this 
is done, we may in time have Class debates, as we have Class football 
games. 

The Wendell Phillips Club changed its name in the spring to the Har- 
vard Forum. At the end of the year it held a competitive debate in- 
tended especially for Freshmen. Membership may now be obtained by 
speaking at two competitive debates. 

The Harvard Union began on May 17 the very pleasant custom of 
holding an annual dinner. S. E. Johnson, '95, acted as toast-master, 
and toasts were responded to as follows: “ The Harvard Union,” R. C. 
Ringwalt, 95; “The Beginning in 93,” F. C. McLaughlin, 93; “Our 
Future Unions,” Fitz-Henry Smith, Jr., 96; The Relation of the Har- 
vard Union to : — “ The Preacher,” A. W. White, 96 ; “ The Lawyer,” 
T. L. Ross, 92; “ The Editor,” A. C. Train, 96 ; “The Drama,” J. P. 
Gately, 97 ; ‘‘ How Harvard Wins Debates,” C. A. Duniway, Gr. ; “The 
Immediate Future,” C. E. Bryan, 96. Impromptu speeches were made 
by H. E. Addison, 96; C. R. Wilson, 96; C. Grilk, 98, and H. A. Bull, 
95. Ata short business meeting Mr. Joseph Jefferson, h’95, was made 
an honorary member of the Union. The last debate of the year was a 
competitive one for Freshmen. 

While Harvard has no such dramatic club as is found in most other 
colleges, the annual theatricals of the Hasty Pudding and Pi Eta amply 
fill its place. This spring, for the first time, the latter society gave pub- 
lic performances of its operetta, this year called the Buccaneer. G. 
Stephens, L. S., wrote a bright /ibretto, with several excellent songs, and 
F. E. Barry, ’97, wrote the score, of which the Boston Transcript said : 
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“No such tuneful numbers have been heard in comic opera for a long 
time on either the amateur or the professional stage.” The story was 
an improved version of “ Darius Green and his Flying Machine,” and 
showed the dangers to which inventors and wanderers from home are 
subject. N. H. White, ’95, as Darius Green, had the most important 
part. Performances were given at Brattle Hall, Cambridge, May 25, 
for graduates and members, and May 27 ; at Copley Hall, Boston, May 
28 and 29. 

An interested audience filled Sanders Theatre to overflowing on May 
30 at the celebration of Memorial Day. The exercises, for the first time 
in the hands of a student committee, were simple but impressive. As in 
former years, Posts 56 and 186 G. A. R., both of Cambridge, and Camp 
56 Sons of Veterans, occupied seats on the floor. On the platform a 
choir composed of graduates and present members of the Glee Club, 
under the leadership of G. S. Osgood, ’66, sang the following old war 
songs: “ The Artillerist’s Oath,” “Integer Vitae,” “A Mighty Fortress 
is Our God,” and “ Union and Liberty.” President Eliot introduced the 
speaker of the day, Judge Oliver W. Holmes, ’61. The oration will be 
printed in a later issue. Interesting and impressive features of the ex- 
ercises were the rising of the audience to salute the flag and the call of 
“taps ”’ sounded on the bugle in the transept just before the veterans 
filed out. In the years to come it would seem fitting for the new Memo- 
rial Society to have charge of the celebration of this day, round which 
cluster so many of the best memories of Harvard. 

Equally interesting in another way was the “ Dramatic Discourse ” of 
Joseph Jefferson, h 95, on May 14. Harvard has been fortunate re- 
cently in hearing eminent actors. Last year the Harvard Union invited 
Mr. Irving to give an address, and Mr. Tree spoke this March under 
the auspices of the Press Association. At the suggestion of President 
Eliot the Union this year asked Mr. Jefferson to speak, and whether or 
no from a bit of national pride, his address pleased most of his hearers 
the best of the three. At its close he recited an original poem which 
strongly supported the Shakespeare side of the Bacon-Shakespeare con- 
troversy. He then offered to answer any question from the audience. 
Some of those put were: “Is an endowed theatre in Boston advisable ?” 
“ What effect does an academic training have on a person who wishes to 
become an actor?” ‘ Has the decrease in stock companies had a dele- 
terious effect upon acting?” This was followed by a reception to Mr. 
Jefferson at the house of ex-Gov. Russell, ’77. 

The College Press, especially the daily papers, passed a prosperous and 
very active year. The Monthly published fewer articles by graduates 
than usual, but the excellence of its student work made up for this. The 
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“No such tuneful numbers have been heard in comic opera for a long 
time on either the amateur or the professional stage.” The story was 
an improved version of “ Darius Green and his Flying Machine,” and 
showed the dangers to which inventors and wanderers from home are 
subject. N.H. White, ’95, as Darius Green, had the most important 
part. Performances were given at Brattle Hall, Cambridge, May 25, 
for graduates and members, and May 27 ; at Copley Hall, Boston, May 
28 and 29. 

An interested audience filled Sanders Theatre to overflowing on May 
30 at the celebration of Memorial Day. The exercises, for the first time 
in the hands of a student committee, were simple but impressive. As in 
former years, Posts 56 and 186 G. A. R., both of Cambridge, and Camp 
56 Sons of Veterans, occupied seats on the floor. On the platform a 
choir composed of graduates and present members of the Glee Club, 
under the leadership of G. S. Osgood, ’66, sang the following old war 
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cluster so many of the best memories of Harvard. 

Equally interesting in another way was the “ Dramatic Discourse ” of 
Joseph Jefferson, h ’95, on May 14. Harvard has been fortunate re- 
cently in hearing eminent actors. Last year the Harvard Union invited 
Mr. Irving to give an address, and Mr. Tree spoke this March under 
the auspices of the Press Association. At the suggestion of President 
Eliot the Union this year asked Mr. Jefferson to speak, and whether or 
no from a bit of national pride, his address pleased most of his hearers 
the best of the three. At its close he recited an original poem which 
strongly supported the Shakespeare side of the Bacon-Shakespeare con- 
troversy. He then offered to answer any question from the audience. 
Some of those put were: “Is an endowed theatre in Boston advisable ?” 
“ What effect does an academic training have on a person who wishes to 
become an actor?” “ Has the decrease in stock companies had a dele- 
terious effect upon acting?” This was followed by a reception to Mr. 
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Advocate issued extra Class Day and Commencement numbers, with ac- 
counts of the exercises. There appeared also a somewhat enlarged Class 
Day number of the Lampoon, containing the Ivy Oration, by W. K. 
Brice, 95, one of its editors. The prevailing “ poster” craze reached 
Cambridge last spring, and the Lampoon took it up and issued some 
very clever specimens by A. K. Moe, 97. Early in the spring the 
Crimson enlarged its issue to six pages, and on Class Day printed a 
twelve page edition. Next year it will move from its old quarters to a 
large office on Massachusetts Ave., where it has promised to provide 
desks for the New York and Boston correspondents. (The windows of the 
office will be convenient for the posting of bulletins and notices, and the 
display of trophies. There will be a large club-room in the rear, to be 
used for meetings of the board of editors, and as the headquarters of the 
Crimson Alumni Association. At the annual Crimson dinner this year 
H. Ware, ’93, M. Ladd, ’94, and E. H. Warren, 95, were appointed a 
committee to form such an association. It is proposed to put its govern- 
ment into the hands of a president and council, who shall provide for an 
annual dinner at which the editors of the Senior Class shall be taken 
into the association, and shall recommend plans to be discussed at the 
annual undergraduates’ dinner. 

The News moved into new offices in Massachusetts Ave. in the spring. 
It keeps for general use files of all college and school papers received as 
exchanges. Next year it proposes to enlarge its sheet, and to make other 
minor improvements. It draws its editors from the different depart- 
ments of the University, including Radcliffe. 

The rivalry between the two dailies has resulted in a fuller chronicle of 
University life than ever before. One of the recent innovations has been 
the publication of weekly letters from Yale, Princeton, and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The results of football and baseball games played 
away from Cambridge have also been bulletined much more promptly than 
before. A rather unsuccessful attempt was made last autumn to organ- 
ize a Press Association, to consist of the editors of the College papers and 
of newspaper correspondents. The object was to give greater strength 
through union and to raise, if possible, the position of the College press 
among the students. Some eighty or ninety men were eligible, but they 
showed little interest in the plan. Though an association was formed it 
did not carry out its original purpose of holding monthly smoke talks by 
journalists, and doing other active work. It was on its invitation, how- 
ever, that Mr. Beerbohm Tree spoke in March. 

A proposition to employ students as waiters in Memorial Hall stirred 
up a lively discussion at the end of the term. President Lakin of the 
Dining Association sent a letter to the College papers mentioning the 
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plan and asking for student opinion. This was immediately forthcoming 
in a small flood of editorials and letters. The Crimson held that though 
the scheme had some merit in providing work for men who supported 
themselves in College, it was extremely improbable that enough of them 
would apply for the positions to warrant the change. Even if this diffi- 
culty and others as to service were overcome, there would still remain, it 
added, 


“‘ the properly strong repugnance on the part of students to being served after 
the fashion of Memorial by men whom they must regard and meet as equals 
outside of the Hall. The relations which exist between a student and a colored 
waiter are not to be tolerated between two students ; and it is impossible en- 
tirely to dissociate the duties of the Memorial waiter from the social standing 
which is now their accompaniment. It is a most unwise policy to encourage 
among college students the resort to methods of money earning which rank so 
low in the seale of honorable employment. The theory that all self-supporting 
labor is honorable is here in danger of being too widely applied. There are 
certain forms of menial service to which it is not well for a self-respecting 
man to become habituated, even if such a one can. Among them the waiting 
in Memorial Hall may safely be classed.” 


Several men in letters to the paper seemed to take this as a reflection 
on the student waiters of the Foxcroft Club — a meaning which the Crim- 
son certainly did not intend and immediately repudiated. The News saw 
no objection to the plan, and argued that experience at the Yale Com- 
mons and elsewhere showed that the service would not fall off. It seemed 
merely a question of securing enough students for the positions. Nu- 
merous letters appeared for and against the plan. The arguments for it 
were based largely on its success at the Foxcroft Club. This argument 
loses weight from the fact that the systems at the two halls are radically 
different, meals being served to order at Foxcroft and at table d’hote at 
Memorial. Moreover, Foxcroft is a cotperative club, primarily for those 
wishing to reduce their expenses to a minimum. The feeling in Memorial 
itself seemed generally against the change. It may be of interest, though 
of no practical import, to recall that Ralph Waldo Emerson, ’21, was a 
waiter in the student Commons of his day. 

The Whist Club defeated Yale in the first intercollegiate whist tourna- 
ment, held in Cambridge at the Theta Delta Chi Club-house, May 4. 
The teams played three rounds, which lasted six hours in all, and resulted 
in the score of 968 for Harvard to Yale’s 904. The members of the 
club gave a reception to the Yale men between the first two rounds. The 
players for Harvard were: A. D. Salinger, L. S., and W. T. Gunnison, 
L. S.; C. D. Booth, 96, and W. T. Denison, 96; E. K. Hall, L. S., and 
M. B. Jones, L. S. In the club tournament A. D. Salinger, L. S., and 
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W. T. Gunison, L. S., won first place; W. T. Denison, ’96, C. D. Booth, 
96, E. K. Hall, L.S., and M. B. Jones, L.S., tied for second place. — 
The Cercle Francais has decided to present Le Malade Imaginaire at 
its annual autumn theatricals. The play is one of the most amusing of 
Melitre’s, and gives opportunity for the ballet, which has been successful 
in former plays of the Cercle. Parts were assigned provisionally at the 
beginning of the summer. Prof. de Sumichrast will, as usual, superin- 
tend the production, which promises to be more elaborate than any before. 
— The annual Spring Concert of the musical clubs was given in Sanders 
Theatre, May 23. The singing of the Glee Club, though good, was not 
quite up to the standard of former years. The Pierian Sodality, under the 
leadership of C. L. Safford, Jr., carried off the honors of the evening. — 
The Freshman Musical Clubs gave a concert in Brattle Hall, Cambridge, 
May 17.— The Astronomical Observatory was open to Seniors on the 
evenings of May 30, 31, and June 1.—The Student Volunteer Com- 
mittee made a second collection of clothing in the College dormitories, 
June 13. —The Civil Service Reform Club sent J. H. Jones, 96, as a 
delegate to a convention held in Chicago, May 3, to form a league of 
College Civil Service Reform Clubs. A national association was formed 
and a constitution adopted. The club at Harvard, formed in 1894, began 


the movement among the Colleges. 
G. H. Dorr, ’97. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


President Eliot, in his Report for 1893-94, in referring to the incor- 
poration of Radcliffe College, writes: ‘The transactions above described 
obviously have great importance. In the first place, they secure the 
future of Radcliffe College as an institution where the highest instruc- 
tion and the most significant degrees will be accessible to women.” In 
1894-95 Harvard College ‘opened more than sixty of its courses of 
study described as “ primarily for graduates” to members of Radcliffe 
who were properly qualified for admission to them; and the announce- 
ment of 1895-96 shows that there is no falling off in the amount and 
variety of advanced instruction. More than fifty of the one hundred 
and seventy courses offered for the year are intended “ primarily for 


graduates.” 

Admission examinations for Radcliffe College were held, in June, in 
Minneapolis, Cleveland, Portland, Albany, Exeter, Concord, Groton, and 
Washington, as well as in Cambridge and New York. 82 candidates 
presented themselves for their final examinations and 103 for their prelimi- 
naries ; 31 special students passed entrance examinations upon certain 
required subjects; 72 of the final candidates were admitted, — 33 with- 
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out condition, and 39 with conditions, — and six were rejected. The 
others will complete their examination in September. Of these candi- 
dates, 186 are from Massachusetts, while the remaining applicants come 
from fourteen other States. These statistics seem to show that about 
the usual number of the undergraduates will come from New England. 

On May 9, the botanical collection of Mary E. Gilbreth, which has 
been described in detail in a previous number, was formally presented. 
Prof. George L. Goodale gave an account of the collection and showed 
the relation which part of it bears to the great scientific problems of the 
time. Short addresses were made by Miss Irwin, Miss Cummings, the 
President of the Home and Field Club, and the Rev. James Reed, Miss 
Gilbreth’s pastor. 

At a meeting of the Associates, June 12, Prof. John C. Gray was 
elected a member of the Council for a term of seven years. The mem- 
bers of the Academic Board elected for 1895-96, are Professors Green- 
ough, Mark, Macvane, Wright, B. O. Peirce, von Jagemann, Taussig, 
and Kittredge. 

Scholarships for 1895-96 have been awarded as follows: the Maria 
Denney Fay scholarship, to Miss Edith A. Nickels; the Josiah M. 
Fiske scholarship, to Miss Isabel G. Winslow: the Widow Joanna Hoar 
scholarship, to Miss Frances M. Drury ; the Agnes Irwin scholarship, to 
Miss Edith F. Claflin. The funds of the Widow Joanna Hoar scholar- 
ship were given “to assist in the education of girls at Radcliffe College 
who need assistance, with preference always to be given to natives or 
daughters of citizens of Concord.” The other scholarships are assigned 
to students in need of aid who have already attained a high grade in 
their college studies, and thus enabled the Council and Miss Irwin to 
judge their intellectual power and willingness to work. 

On May 4, several of the students gave an entertainment consisting of 
scenes from “ Mother Goose,” and music by the Glee and Banjo Clubs 
for the benefit of the Emmanuel Scholarship Fund. On May 9, the 
Idler Club held the second open meeting of the year. On May 22, the 
Pierian Sodality of Harvard gave a concert in the auditorium of Rad- 
cliffe before the Music Club. Professor Van Daell gave a very appre- 
ciative talk on Paul Bourget before the French Club; and Col. T. W. 
Higginson lectured before the German Club, on the “Influence of 
German Thought on American Literature;” he gave an entertaining 
account of the prominent men in Harvard College who were the first to 
be influenced by the German thought of their day. The Annex Ninety- 
five Club held its first meeting Saturday, June 1, at Young’s Hotel, 
Boston. This is a purely social club with a fixed membership, com- 
posed for the most part of graduates and past members of the College. 
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It is the first of its kind to be formed at Radcliffe. On July 10, the 
Summer School Committee gave an informal reception at Fay House to 
the students of the Summer School. 

On Class Day, the members of the Senior Class entertained their 
friends at Fay House from eight to ten in the evening. The house 
was decorated with roses and palms, and the grounds were lighted with 
Japanese lanterns. Miss Irwin and Mrs. Gilman, with the President 
and Vice-president of the Class, Miss Whittemore and Miss Arnold, and 
the Chairman of the Class Day Committee, Miss Bytel, received the 
guests. On May 25 the Junior Class gave a lunch to the Seniors at 
Fay House. On the day before Commencement, Miss Longfellow in- 
vited the Senior Class to Craigie House, and on Commencement Day, 
Mrs. Gilman entertained the Seniors at breakfast. On June 24 Bishop 
Lawrence preached the Baccalaureate sermon in St. John’s Chapel from 
the text, “‘ Notwithstanding in this rejoice not, that the spirits are subject 
unto you; but rather rejoice, because your names are written in heaven,” 
and he showed that the final object of one’s life should be not the doing 
of wonderful deeds, but rather the development of a certain spirit ; and 
that the glory of a woman is not to be measured by her scholarship, but 
by her character, which should be strong, true, faithful, and joyous. 


COMMENCEMENT. 


Commencement Day was Tuesday, June 25. By arrangement with 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College, Radcliffe College held 
its Commencement this year in Sanders Theatre. The exercises were 
more formal than in the past at Fay House. On account of the absence 
of Mrs. Agassiz in Europe, Miss Irwin presided. After a prayer by 
the Rev. F. G. Peabody, a chorus of Radcliffe students who had been 
taught by Professor Greenough sang two verses in Latin from the 
tenth ode of the second book of Horace. Miss Irwin then made the 
following address : — 


“Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen : — In the absence of our honored 
President, it has fallen to my lot to speak the words of greeting appropriate 
to the occasion, and in her name to bid you a hearty welcome. I do indeed 
ardently wish for her sake and yours—and for my own—that she were 
here ! here to see the outward sign of the growth and vigor of the institution 
that owes so much to her. Many of you will remember how she spoke to you 
last year of the days, now far behind us, when, at the first Commencement, 
four students gathered together in a friend’s house and took their well-earned 
certificates from a friendly hand, and you will remember how she contrasted 
that little band, ‘that few, that happy few,’ with the twenty-two students of 
1894. You will remember too, how, even then, we knew that we had outgrown 
our boundaries ; there is no room in the Fay House large enough to hold our 
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undergraduates, and we have no place in which, on days like these, we can 
gather around us our students, past, present, and to come, and their friends 
and ours. But here we have that pleasure, and here it is my privilege to 
greet you ; and for this pleasure and privilege we are indebted to the courtesy 
of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, and for this Radcliffe Col- 
lege desires to thank them. I have lately learned that it is one of the duties 
of a Dean to be grateful in the name of the College — an uncommonly easy 
and pleasant office, and never easier or pleasanter than now, for truly it is a 
memorable day for Radcliffe when it finds itself here. To those of my genera- 
tion who remember the great war of 1861, and who believe now, as they be- 
lieved then, that Harvard represents what is best in the life of the country, 
there is no spot on earth like this ; and to us no daily use or other association 
ean dim the thought built into these walls — of Life and Death met nobly at 
the call of Duty. Surely this is a new stimulus, a new opportunity, and the 
history of the College has been a succession of opportunities taken and made 
the most of ; the most and the best. Much, very much, has been done for us, 
and the College can never be grateful enough to the friends and teachers who 
have made it what it is — but the students of the Annex deserve much ; faith- 
ful, diligent, docile, loving to learn and learning because they loved it ; need- 
ing no spur or goad, craving no prize or reward ; running a race, not the race 
in which all run and only one obtains the prize, but the race in which the run- 
ners pass from hand to hand the lamp of life that it may never cease to burn. 
Moved by the genuine love of learning and by no baser motive, such were the 
students of the Annex, such are the students of the ideal College for man or 
woman. And of such students as these we hope to hand down the ‘self-per- 
petuating tradition.’ 

“For the students of Radcliffe have not fallen behind the students of the 
Annex. Look at the record of the year, as it stands before you in our twenty- 
three candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, in our three Masters of 
Arts ; look at our honor-list with its good showing, and at our special students, 
one of whom has won final honors in English, and another highest final honors 
in History ; and to them this year, as always, much of our distinction is due. 
Think of our widening sphere of influence: next year our students will be 
teaching what they have learned here, not only in New England and the East, 
but as far West as California, as far South as the Gulf. Look at our incom- 
ing Freshman Class, which is larger than ever before. Look at the great and 
vastly enlarged opportunity for work in the Graduate School of the University 
itself, the response to which shows that the offer of advanced instruction meets 
areal need. The women who have gone far on the road to learning and who 
wish to go farther are not many, it is true; in the very nature of things 
pioneers and leaders must always be few. But the hope of our civilization lies 
in the few: in the men and women who have the strength and courage to 
press on and up into the clearer sky, the purer air. Thinking of these things, 
have we not reason to be proud of the past and hopeful of the future? We 
have lived and grown strong by the kindness of friends in Harvard College 
and out of it; they have never failed us, surely they never will ; we may rely 
—may we not ?— on the sympathy and interest and generosity of the com- 
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munity in which we live. If much is given to us, much will be required of 
us ; but in the past we have been faithful stewards, and I think in the future 
we shall not be found wanting. New paths may be opened to us ; I feel that 
we shall have strength to tread them. New questions will be put to us; I 
trust that we may have wisdom to answer them. New burdens will be laid 
upon us ; I pray that we may have courage to bear them. We have never 
forgotten that our ‘ practical’ business is to make our students good members 
of society, to fit them for the worid ; not the world of yesterday, but of to-day 
and to-morrow, the world which has need of the best in every one of us. We 
have tried to teach them that wisdom is better than knowledge, and that 
‘wisdom is a loving spirit ;’ we ask for them that they shall have what they 
deserve, no more, but no less, and we are glad to remember that it was the 
wisest of men who said of a good woman: ‘Give her of the fruits of her 
hands, and let her own works praise her in the gates.’ ” 


On concluding, Miss Irwin introduced President Eliot, who said : — 


“This fair scene, so new within our College walls, may well quicken our 
interest in some aspects of the grave problem which is to be worked out by 
Radcliffe College under new conditions within quick-coming years. 

“The experiment, as we still call it, of the education of women into the 
higher walks of learning has been going on now for about two generations in 
many countries, and some tangible and trustworthy results have been already 
achieved and recorded. I think I mentioned last year as one of these results 
that we now know that young women can acquire knowledge, and be trained 
to intellectual pursuits, as rapidly, tenaciously, and courageously as young men. 
The power of acquisition is assured. Young women will follow even the 
boldest leaders in intellectual fields with alertness, docility, courage, and com- 
prehension ; and the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts are 
therefore properly won by them, for these degrees represent chiefly acquisition, 
and such training as intelligent and vigorous men receive up to twenty-two or 
twenty-three years of age. 

“We must wish, however, that Radcliffe College may push on, and soon 
give another degree which means more than acquisition, — the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy ; for there is the field for the most interesting experiment in 
the education of women which remains to be tried. We have yet to learn 
whether women, in as large proportion as men (and with men it is a very 
small proportion), will be capable of doing pioneer work, will be capable of 
discovery and investigation, of putting old facts into new forms, and of apply- 
ing old knowledge in a new way. Are women in fair proportion to prove 
capable of this work also, of these creative intellectual processes ? Some hope- 
ful indications on this subject have already been obtained, both here and 
elsewhere ; but we must all look forward with great interest to the prosecu- 
tion here of this experiment, under conditions which we believe will be singu- 
larly favorable. 

“We are familiar with the conservative, preservative function of women, 
We know already that they hold, save, store up, and transmit refinement, cul- 
tivation, and civilization. There is a beautiful line in the New Testament 
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which expresses very concisely this cherishing and preserving function of 
women, —‘ And Mary kept all these things and pondered them in her heart.’ 
But we desire for women, as for men, the other faculty — the originating or 
creating faculty. Here let us try new experiments in that interesting field. 

“ And as I look about me on a sight to which my eyes are not accustomed in 
Sanders Theatre, Iam reminded that there is another aspect of human life 
which is very interesting in connection with the education of women, as it is 
also in the education of men. We cannot help wondering what the effect of 
the education of women is going to be on that physical beauty and perfection 
which in the world at large is one of the chief sources of their influence and 
serviceableness. The beauty and grace of the body, the perfect adaptability 
of the body to every natural function, and the complete possession of every 
natural power, are objects which must be kept in mind in educating women 
even more carefully than in educating men. We have been accustomed to 
think that the intellectual life partially cripples men, depriving them of some 
of their natural force, or at least impairing the vigor and perfection of their 
bodily functions ; but we are still permitted to doubt whether this be an inevi- 
table effect of a prolonged education. Will this prove to be a just view of the 
effect on women? In the bodily training of educated men, we are learning 
that the true aim is to make the body the fine, tough, and flexible instrument 
of the mind and soul. That is the just University view of the physical side of 
the education of men. May we not hold the same view with regard to the 
education of women? Edmund Spenser has told us what the true view of 
beauty is : — 

‘That is true beauty that doth argue you 
To be divine and born of heavenly seed, 
Derived from that fair spirit from which all true 
And perfect beauty did at first proceed.’ 


“T welcome you, officers and friends of Radcliffe College, to the important 
and interesting duties which you are to discharge in the quick-coming years. 
Can any work be more delightful, or fuller of precious promise ? ” 


After the Chorus had sung Ode 23, Book II, of Horace, Miss 
Irwin said: “I now proceed to the main purpose for which we are here 
assembled, —the public recognition of the attainments of the students 
who have pursued their studies with us by the conferring of Academic 
degrees.” She then conferred degrees on 23 students with the words, 
“In virtue of authority delegated to me, in behalf of the Council of 
Radcliffe College, and with the approval of the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, I admit you to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, with 
all the rights, honors, and privileges pertaining thereto; in testimony 
whereof I present to each of you a diploma which certifies that the 
degree you now receive is equivalent to the Degree of Bacheior of Arts 
of Harvard University.” 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts of Radcliffe College was then con- 
ferred by Miss Irwin in the same terms on forty-five of the Alumne 
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who held the Certificate of the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Womn; and the degree of Master of Arts on three students. The exer- 
cises concluded with a benediction by Professor Peabody. The success- 
ful candidates for the degrees were : — 

Degree of A. B. — Alice Greene Arnold, Cambridge; Frances Spaul- 
ding Belcher, Farmington, Me.; Mary Vida Clark, Springfield ; Mary 
Sibyl Collar, Roxbury ; Virginia Holbrook, Dorchester ; Mary Elizabeth 
Raymond, Royalston; Carolyn Josephine Shipman, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Nellie Isabel Simpson, Charlestown,; Ellen Appleton Stone, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Irma May Clapp, ewm Laude, Wellesley Hills; Mabel 
Coleord, cum Laude, Dover; Emily Anna Daniell, cum Laude, Rox- 
bury ; Laura Howland Dudley, cwm Laude, Cambridge ; Florence Went- 
worth Smith, ewm Laude, Cambridge; Lillian Wildes Smith, cum Laude, 
Cambridge ; Maud Whittemore, ewm Laude, Cambridge; Harriet Dean 
Buckingham, Magna cum Laude, Cambridge ; Miriam Adeline Bytel, 
Magna cum Laude, with final honors in Classics, Nazareth, Pa.; Elsie 
Winchester Coolidge, Magna cum Laude, Cambridge; Sarah Maria 
Dean, Magna cum Laude, with final honors in History, Newburyport ; 
Ethel May Dow, Magna cum Laude, Cambridge; Margaret Sterling 
Snyder, Magna cum Laude, Denville, N. J.; Margaret Harding Tile- 
ston, Magna cum Laude, Milton. 

Degree of A. M. — Kate Oelzner Petersen, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rachel 
Kent Taylor, Cambridge; Pauline Gertrude Wiggin, Manchester, N. H. 

Honors. — Highest final honors in History : Jennie Chamberlin Watts, 
a special student, Cambridge. Final honors in English: Martha Trim- 
ble Bennett, a special student, Chillicothe, Ohio. Highest second year 
honors in History: Annette Lyman Crocker, a special student, Concord, 
N. H.; Louisa Porter Haskell, a special student, Columbia, S.C. See- 
ond year honors in History: Blanche Townsend Bigelow, ’96, Cam- 
bridge; Carrie Anna Harper, 96, Charlestown; Elizabeth White New- 
hall 96, Newburyport. Second year honors in Classics: Edith Alden 
Hall, 96, Cambridge. 

Several of the students have accepted positions for the coming year. 
Mabel E. Bosher, 94-95, is to be the librarian at Abbot Academy ; 
Isabel M. Parks, 94-95 is to teach in Mrs. Comegys’s and Miss Bell’s 
School, Philadelphia; Martha T. Bennett, 93-95, at the Hathaway 
Brown School, Cleveland, Ohio; Katharine Copeland, ’95-94, is to 
teach in Miss Markham’s School, Cambridge; Mary M. Kingsbury, 
"94-95, has obtained one of the foreign fellowships of the Women’s 
Education Association, and will study next year in Berlin or Leipsic ; 
Nina Horner, ’92-’94, will teach in the Frances Willard Seminary at 
Oxford, N. C. 
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The seal of Radcliffe College, which is shown in the margin, was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Whitman, who gives the 
following description of it: “It seemed 
fit that the arms of Anne Radcliffe, whose 
name the College bears, should be used for 
its seal, and through the courtesy of Henry 
E. Woods, Esq., of the New England His- 
toric Genealogical Society, there was ob- 
tained from the College of Heraldry in 
London the Radcliffe Coat of Arms quar- 
tered with those of Moulson ; Sir Thomas 
Moulson being the husband of Lady Ann 
Radcliffe. The arms are blazoned thus :— 
Gules: a chevron argent fretti sable, between three mullets or (for Moul- 
son) impaling, argent; two bends, engrailed sable; (for Radcliffe). 
These arms are inclosed in a lozenge for the descent through a woman, 
and now also as indicating the college for women. Around the lozenge 
in the field is the legend ‘ Veritas,’ and on the circle surrounding the 
device, this descriptive legend, ‘Sigillum Academiae Radclivianae in 
Nov Ang’. The Radcliffe colors are thus seen to be red and white.” 





ALUMN. 


The Harvard Annex Alumne Association held its annual meeting at 
Fay House, June 25, immediately after the Radcliffe College Commence- 
ment. The President, Katharine Bird Runkle, ’86, called the attention 
of the Association to one or two proposed amendments to the constitution, 
which after brief discussion were referred to the next annual meeting. 
The President also appointed as a committee to nominate officers to be 
voted for next June, Cornelia W. Green, ’89, Ellen C. Griswold, ’91, 
Christina Hopkinson Baker, ’93. The scholarship committee through its 
chairman, Helen Leah Reed, ’90, reported that the amount of the scholar- 
ship-fund at present is $3,547.26. The largest single gift of the past 
year was $1,045.78, received from an anonymous donor through a Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Education Association. From interest on the 
fund and special subscription from Alumne $150 was paid this year 
toward the tuition of a Radcliffe senior. After the business meeting, 
supper was served in the auditorium of Fay House. The guests of 
the Alumnz were Miss Irwin, the Dean, and Mrs. Gilman, Miss Long- 
fellow, Miss Ellen Mason, and Mrs. Henry Whitman of the Associates of 
Radcliffe ; more than sixty of the Alumnz were present. The success 
of the occasion was largely due to the efforts of Virginia V. Newhall, 
"90, the Vice-President, who had attended carefully to every detail, even 
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the decoration of the tables with crimson roses. After supper speeches 
were made by Miss Irwin, Mrs. Whitman, Miss Wing, ’90, Miss Coes, 
’87, and Miss Whittemore, 95. Miss Irwin made an eloquent plea for 
a reform in the present examination system. Mrs. Whitman described 
the design and meaning of the new Radcliffe seal. Miss Wing gave a 
picturesque account of the present condition of Hawaii, where she has 
been living recently ; and Miss Coes, as one of the Radcliffe Associates, 
reported on some matters that have been acted on recently in that body, 
Miss Whittemore related entertainingly the past history and present 
condition of ’95, the class of the day. 

Alice C. Van Ruyper, ’93, will teach next year at Rugby School, 
Kenilworth, Ill. ; Mabel Colcord, 95, at Mrs. Throop’s School, Worcester ; 
Elsie W. Coolidge, ’95, is to teach at Miss Davis’s School, Roxbury ; 
Mary S. Collar, 95, at Stanton College, Natchez, Miss.; Miriam Bytel, 
95, and Harriet D. Buckingham, ’95, in the Cambridge School, Cam- 
bridge; Sarah M. Dean, ’95, at the High School, Newburyport ; Sarah 
J. Storms, A. M., ’94, at the Prospect Hill School, Greenfield, Mass. A 
novelette by Miss Helen Leah Reed, ’90, “‘ Miss Theodora, a West End 
Story,” began in the August number of the New England Magazine. 

Mrs. Alpheus Bull has purchased an estate in Belmont, Cal., known as 
the Sharon Place, which is to be used as a school for girls, and called 
Radcliffe Hall. Margaret Sweeny, a student of Radcliffe College for 
four years, is to be the principal of Radcliffe Hall; Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Raymond, ’95, will be the teacher of Latin and Science, and Miss Mary 
Emma Parsons, ’94-’95 of German and Mathematics. 

On June 4, Ida C. Mott-Smith, 91, married Robert M. Lovett. On 
June 26, Lillian W. Smith, 95, married Frank Dutton Sawyer. On 
Aug. 6, Mary Lothrop, ’94, married Raymond Apollonio. On June 27, 
Angela Godfrey married Milton S. Clifford, of Bangor, Me. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


UNIVERSITY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE CHAPEL. 


During the year 1894-95 the Preachers to the University have been: 
Bishop John H. Vincent, of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Prof. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, of Manchester New College, Oxford, England ; the 
Rey. E. Winchester Donald, D. D., of Trinity Church, Boston ; the Rev. 
Philip S. Moxom, D. D., of the South Congregational Church, Springfield ; 
the Rev. S. M. Crothers, of the First Parish Church, Cambridge. The 
range of selection of Preachers has broadened from year to year. In 
the first year of the voluntary system, 1886-87, it was supposed that the 
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generous service demanded by the University could be expected of her 
sons only, All the Preachers of that year were graduates of our univer- 
sity and all were residents of Boston or Cambridge. By degrees a larger 
claim has been made on the leading preachers of the country; and they 
have come to us from New York, from Ohio, and from Minnesota ; until, 
in 1894-95, it has happened that no one of the staff is a graduate of the 
College, and that one comes to us from Kansas and one from England. 
It has been an interesting aspect of this work that with one exception no 
minister, however busy or far away, has felt himself justified in declin- 
ing our service, and that no church has hesitated to lend its minister for 
six weeks out of his winter for this missionary service. As one of the 
busiest of the Preachers remarked: “It is a form of duty which is 
most difficult to accept, but which it is impossible to refuse.” 

The year has been noteworthy for the interests associated with the 
Chapel, through the unusual activity of our six religious societies, and 
the organization, under their direction, of systematic charity work. The 
meeting for this purpose held in October, and arranged by the religious 
societies, was a practical religious union among college men, which, as 
President Eliot said in his opening words, “ was probably without a par- 
allel in the history of education.” The “ Preachers’ Room” at Wads- 
worth House attracts more visitors from year to year, and each Preacher 
reports his hours spent in this personal intimacy as among the most im- 
portant parts of his service. Besides the regular staff of preachers, there 
have preached on Sunday evenings during the past year the following in- 
vited Preachers: Rev. Leighton Parks, D. D., of Boston (Protestant 
Episcopal) ; Rev. D. H. Greer, D. D., of New York (Protestant Episco- 
pal); Rev. R. Montague, D. D., of Newton (Baptist) ; Rev. George 
Hodges, D. D., of Cambridge (Protestant Episcopal) ; Rev. E. E. Hale, 
D. D., of Boston (Unitarian); Rev. W. I. Rainsford, D. D., of New 
York (Protestant Episcopal) ; Rev. Prof. Charles A. Briggs, D. D., of 
New York (Presbyterian); Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Congregationalist); Rev. W. C. Doane, D. D., of Albany, N. Y. 
(Protestant Episcopal); Rev. B. B. Tyler, D. D., of New York (Dis- 
ciples of Christ); Rev. Floyd W. Tompkins, Jr., of Providence, R. I. 
(Protestant Episcopal). For the year 1895-96 there is added to the staff 
the Rev. S. J. McPherson, D. D. (Presbyterian), of Chicago, who takes 
the place of Prof. J. E. Carpenter (Unitarian), of Oxford. 

Francis G. Peabody, ’69. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The work of remodeling the College Library began under a contract 
with Messrs. Norcross Brothers, a week before Commencement. Earlier 
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than this, about 60,000 volumes, supposed to be those in least demand, 
were stored in the basement of Perkins Hall; about 15,000 reference 
books and the current periodicals were placed in the Lower Massachu- 
setts Hall, making that apartment a temporary reading room, and many 
other thousands of volumes were scattered among the special libraries of 
the University, so that they could be easily accessible. 

The new plan will give by the removal of the lower alcoves in the De- 
livery Room, increased space for the card-catalogue and the public ; but 
the great change will consist of the complete reconstruction of the interior 
of the original Gore Hall building. This structure has been stripped to 
the bare walls. A three-story stack will be placed in the lower portion 
of the empty shell, which will bring the second story of the stack on the 
level of the Delivery Room floor. Space will be taken out of this second 
and third floor of the stack for a staircase to the Reading Room. This 
new apartment vestry in the upper stack, will have a new roof for its 
ceiling, which will have a skylight running its whole length. This roof 
will be as far above the floor of the new Reading Room, as the suspended 
plaster ceiling was above the old one. The windows will be stripped of 
their old tracery and diamond lights, and fitted with clear glass. Tables 
with reading racks and swivel chairs will give space for readers twice in 
number of those hitherto accommodated. There will also be ample space 
for current periodicals and the reference and “reserved” books. An 
elevated desk near the stairway will give a commanding position to the 
keeper of the room. There will be between the towers small consultation 
rooms at each end of each floor of the new stack. A door will connect 
the Reading Room with the apartment over the Delivery Room, afford- 
ing additional space for books and readers. The old boiler room (beneath 
the Delivery Room) will be fitted for newspapers and pamphlets. The 
entire building, new and old, will be wired for electric bulbs, 1,200 in 
number. 

The contract calls for the completion of the work by the opening of 
the next college year. Some delay is sure to occur in arrangement and 
adjustment after the workmen have left, and it is to be hoped the con- 
tractors will not be behind their agreement. These changes will allow 
the classifications of the collection to be completed, but the space for 
doing it is still contracted, and the books will be slowly returned from 
the outer depositories. Enough additional shelving is secured to prevent 
crowding for a few years only ; and there will still exist the urgent neces- 
sity for a new and extensive reading room outside the present walls. 
Such a structure should also give increased accommodations for official 
quarters and professors’ rooms. When ultimately this new reading room 
is secured, the three-story stack in Gore Hall can be carried up four more 
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stories, thus making it the chief store-room of the collections. The plan 
now in progress seemed under the circumstances, the most advisable 
method of securing the temporary relief, for which the call was impera- 
tive. Very little of the $50,000 which the changes may cost will be 
spent in a way to be ultimately sacrificed, as almost all of the work will 
make part of the future seven-story stack. 

The Corporation have courageously met the financial difficulties of the 
case, and have preferred to do their utmost with means at their disposal, 
rather than call for aid from without at a time unfavorable for a generous 


response. 
Justin Winsor, ’53. 


THE FOGG MUSEUM. 

Work on the interior fittings of the Fogg Art Museum is well ad- 
vanced, and cases of objects which are to form the collections are being 
received. It is expected that the Museum will be opened to students of 
the University and the general public on October Ist, and it is the inten- 
tion of the Corporation to have it open evenings as well as during the 
daytime. The collections will consist chiefly of plaster casts and photo- 
graphs of works of art of all epochs and all countries. The number of 
casts displayed must be comparatively small on account of the limited 
space afforded : but the collection will be synoptical and sufficient to illus- 
trate what is most important. The collection of photographs will be 
large. It is hoped that in the near future a wide range of material for 
the study of every branch of the Fine Arts may be afforded through 
photography. Arrangements are making for the convenient examination 
of photographs, and an attendant will be constantly present to make them 
accessible. In addition to the casts and photographs, the collection will 
comprise an extended classified series of electrotypes of Greek and Ro- 
man coins loaned by the Classical Department, and a small collection of 
Greek vases — among which are some of great beauty, loaned by Mr. E. 


P. Warren, ’83. 
Charles H. Moore, A. M., ’90, Curator. 


SEMITIC. 1894-95. 

In the absence of Professor Toy in Europe highly acceptable assistance 
has this year been given by Prof. G. F. Moore of Andover. Pro- 
fessor Moore lectured on Hebrew Literature, Hebrew Religion, the Book 
of Judges, and Arabic. In Arabic and Ethiopic we also had the valu- 
able help of Dr. C. C. Torrey of Andover. During his year abroad 
Professor Toy has been working on his edition of Ezekiel and on the 
commentary on Proverbs. — Dr. G. A. Reisner, who has spent two years 
abroad, mainly in Berlin, will soon publish for the Berlin Museum a large 
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collection of cuneiform tablets. The authorities are so well pleased with 
this work that they have requested Dr. Reisner to become “ assistant” 
for one year in the Asiatic Department of the Museum, and to under- 
take the publication of another class of the cuneiform inscriptions. He 
thus has the opportunity to continue his researches under the most favor- 
able conditions. At the close of the last college year Dr. Reisner was 
appointed John Harvard Fellow for 1895-96. — Dr. F. D. Chester, who 
has been assistant in the Department for three years, has been appointed 
Rogers Fellow. His special interest is Arabic, and he will spend a portion 
of his time abroad among Arabic-speaking peoples. — E. J. Banks like- 
wise goes abroad to continue his Semitic studies. — I. J. Peritz, who has 
been with us for the past three years, has received an appointment at 
Syracuse University. His work will lie at first partly outside of the 
Semitic field, but his enthusiasm for his chosen subject will doubtless soon 
open the way for concentration of his efforts. — The use of the Semitic 
Library increased very considerably the past year, keys being held by 
about 75 students. The room is a quiet retreat for students who live 
remote from the lecture rooms, and especially for such as do not live in 
Cambridge. There are now about 500 volumes. So many books are 
required for reference in some of the Semitic courses that this library 
adds greatly to the efficiency of the Department. Notwithstanding the 
large resort to the room, there has been little cause for complaint, and 
the loss of books has been insignificant. There is an annual change of 
the lock and students pay a small fee for the keys. —The additions to 
the Semitic Museum during the year have not been numerous, but we 
have acquired, through the generosity of Messrs. J. H. Schiff and H. 
C. Warren, ’79, one object of extraordinary interest. This is a beau- 
tiful alabaster tablet, 12} inches long and 9} inches wide, containing a 
long inscription of Ramman-nirari, king of Assyria about 1350 B. c. 
The tablet comes from the ruins of a temple at the old Assyrian capital, 
Asshur, and records the restoration of this temple by Ramman-nirari. 
It was offered for sale in Constantinople some four years ago, and 
afterwards in Paris. It was likewise exhibited at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. After this it was offered for sale in New York by the owner, 
Mr. D. G. Kelekian, and thence brought by him to Cambridge in 
April, 1894. This tablet is of great interest, not only because it is the 
earliest long inscription of an Assyrian king, but also because of exten- 
sive changes made in the text by the hand of a reviser, very soon after 
the original writing. The work of the reviser is easily distinguishable 
from that of the original writer, and the tablet is of great value for text 
criticism and for the light which it casts on the methods pursued by 
Assyrian scribes. The interest of the tablet is intensified by compari- 
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son with an imperfect duplicate belonging to the British Museum. — 
The Semitic Building may be said to have advanced a little during the 
year. We have now provisional subscriptions of half the amount neces- 
sary for its erection. The building is sorely needed in order to concen- 
trate the teaching, the library, and the museum. Other universities are 
moving in the same direction. Chicago University is now actually erect- 
ing its Oriental Building, due to a recent gift of $100,000. The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is reported to have advanced far in its effort to 
secure $200,000 for a similar object. It is earnestly hoped that friends 
of Semitic learning will soon make it possible for us also to begin to build. 
— With the expansion of the work the double duty of the Department 
becomes clearer and more emphatic, to train scholars and to contribute to 
general culture. For the scholars, those who intend to become teachers 
and investigators, the linguistic courses are specially designed. For pur- 
poses of general culture we have the historical courses, more recently 
added and not requiring a knowledge of the languages. These courses 
cover Babylonian-Assyrian history, the political-social history of the He- 
brews, the history of Hebrew Literature and of Hebrew Religion, and the 
history of the Bagdad Califate and the Spanish Califate. While the 
courses on Hebrew history were originally designed to meet the needs of 
divinity students, the subjects which they treat are of a kind which no 
well cultivated man can afford to ignore. The only limitations to these 
courses are that they are not open to Freshmen, and that the course on 
Hebrew Literature implies a knowledge of the course on political-social 
history, while that on Hebrew Religion implies a knowledge of both the 
others. The method of conducting all the historical courses is such that 
satisfactory results can be attained only by those who have reached a 
certain independence in the use of books. While a knowledge of German 
has not yet been required for real proficiency in any Semitic study, it may 


be considered indispensable. 
D. G. Lyon. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Summer vacation by no means puts a stop to the activity of the Medi- 
cal School. The large number of courses attracts graduates from all over 
the country and also several undergraduates avail themselves of the 
chance to do anticipatory work or to make special investigations in the 
laboratories. At the same time the Bacteriological Laboratory continues 
in active operation, making examinations for the suspected diphtheria 
cases of the city and carrying on the routine work for the City’s Anti- 
toxine plant. In like manner the Pathological Laboratory carries on its 
investigations from the material furnished by the hospitals, Among the 
most popular courses is Dr. Ernst’s Bacteriological Course, where there 
are several physicians and instructors in other medical schools and some 
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Yale men. Dr. Gannett’s Course in Clinical Medicine is also very fully 
attended, the men being attracted by the clear, careful demonstration of 
this popular instructor. The Course in Medical Chemistry under Dr. 
Ogden also is large. Many of the courses where the numbers are limited 
have their full contingent of students. At the same time there are many 
men who are working as assistants in the various hospital clinics. As to 
the exact numbers in the summer school it is impossible to give any esti- 
mate, as so many of the courses do not begin till after Aug. 1, but so far 
this year there has been no falling off in the numbers taking the summer 
courses. 


A. K. Stone, ’83. 
THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 

Commencement closed another successful year for the Dental School. 
Seventeen students received their degree. Of those who went up for 
final examination five failed to pass. —The changes in the building last 
season made the accommodation very convenient for this year, but the 
large size of the present First Year Class has made further increase of 
facilities imperative to provide for the coming year. This year the Third 
Year Class numbered 21, the Second Year Class, 19, and the First Year, 
40. Of these latter 28 have passed their examination so as to qualify 
them to go on to the Second Year Class. These with the present Second 
Year Class will*make 46 men to be provided for.— The Operative Depart- 
ment has room to do so comfortably, but the Mechanical Laboratory will 
be crowded to its utmost} indeed, the present class was inadequately accom- 
modated, especially as to chairs and room to serve patients. There is but 
little change in the personnel of the corps of instructors for the coming 
year. Dr. C. M. Keep, who served as instructor in Operative Dentistry 
for the past year, felt unable to accept a reappointment, and Dr. Frank 
T. Taylor, d@’90, has been appointed to the position.— The Museum has 
lately received a very interesting contribution by the will of the late Dr. 
Elisha Tucker, of Boston, who died in May last at the age of 87. He 
left all of his dental instruments to the Harvard Dental School. As he 
commenced practice 60 years ago, his collection of instruments shows very 
nearly the whole history of American dental instruments. Mrs. Tucker 
and her son kindly gave the operating case, which Dr. Tucker had used 
during the 60 years of his practice, to go with the instruments. The 
whole outfit has long been noted for its elegance and excellence. —'The 
room available for the use of the Museum is entirely too small and not 
at all suited for a proper disposition of its contents for observation and 
study.— The protracted illness of the Professor of Mechanical Dentistry 
has deprived the Schoo! of his services as lecturer during the year.— Dr. 
Wm. H. Potter, one of the clinical lecturers, extended his course through 
the second half year,and thus enabled the Professor of Operative Den- 
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tistry to supply the deficiency in the Mechanical Department. This ar- 
rangement, supplemented by the efficient service of the instructors and 
demonstrators in their department, gave the students a profitable course. — 
The work of the infirmary shows an increase over any previous year: 
6,414 patients have been treated and 12,072 operations performed. 
Thomas Fillebrown, D. M. D., ’69. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1895. 


The Summer School now in session has in its courses taught in 
Cambridge a registration of 492 persons, a gain in numbers over the 
total of last year of 58. ‘The advanced field course in Geology and the 
courses in the Medical School will probably increase the list to about 
600, a notable increase on the enrolment of last year, when 507 students 
were entered. This year several new courses were established with a 
view to determining the direction in which the instruction should be 
extended: of these the courses in Chaucer, in Freehand Drawing, and in 
Geography give promise of permanent success ; those in the elements of 
Law, Meteorology, and Highway Engineering have been less fortunate. 
It is evident by the changes in the attendance in the several classes that 
the Harvard Summer School has a firm hold upon the teachers of this 
country, and that its future advancement will depend upon the extent to 
which it affords men and women a chance to fit themselves for that pro- 
fession. The increased resort is almost altogether in those courses which 
have a value to persons who are engaged in the higher grades of sec- 
ondary instruction. Thus in one, the History and Art of Teaching, the 
increase over last year is from 8 students to 36; in the English courses, 
Language and Literature, from 47 to 84. Equally indicative is the fact 
that, although the elementary or beginners’ course in French and German 
were dropped, their place being taken by advanced work, the total at- 
tendance exhibits a decided gain in numbers. 

The only considerable decrease in the attendance on any well estab- 
lished course is in the departments of Chemistry and Physics, where the 
registration showed, as compared with last year, a diminution of about 
25 per cent. The loss is not to be ascribed to any change in the charac- 
ter of the work which is offered. It is probably to be explained in part 
by the great competition in the way of like instruction which is offered 
by other summer schools, and in part by the fact that so large a number 
of teachers have of recent years resorted to the classes in this section 
of our School, that the demand for the instruction is temporarily supplied. 
In view of the fact that the Harvard Summer School is quite without 
endowment, and is thus dependent on fees for its maintenance, it is 
evidently essential for it to maintain a considerable number of courses so 
that it may meet the varying tides of demand, and thus obtain insur- 
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ance against net losses. — The effect of the great increase of summer 
schools which have been established in different parts of this country is 
now evident to those who have the care of our own School in hand. In 
the first place the increase in numbers does not keep pace with the gain 
in the correspondence. Moreover, the quality of the persons who attend 
has undergone a certain change. Teachers of the lower grade or from 
parts of the country where their pay is small content themselves with 
the opportunities which may be near at hand and which they can share 
at less expense than would attend a visit to Cambridge. The result is 
that we now draw, year by year, in larger proportion from the ranks of 
the prosperous instructors of the secondary schools. From the point of 
view of the interests of the University this change is not to be regretted. 
N. S. Shaler, S. B., °62, Dean. 


HARVARD GENEALOGIES. 
A Race of Ministers. 

Permit me to call attention to a line of college-bred men, worthy of 
note, not only for its length, but also for the fact that so many of those 
mentioned, or of their kin, were ministers. 

1. Rey. John Ward, died 1598. 

2. Rev. Nathaniel Ward, Emmanuel Coll., 1599. 

3. Rev. John Ward, Emmanuel Coll., 1626. 

4, Elizabeth Ward m. Nathaniel Saltonstall, Harv., 1659. 

5. Elizabeth Saltonstall m. 1st, Rev. John Denison, 1684; 2d, Rev. 
Rowland Cotton, 1685. 

6. Rev. John Cotton, 1710. 

7. Martha Cotton m. Rev. Ebenezer Thayer, 1753. 

8. Catherine Thayer m. Rev. Jaco» Abbot, 1792. 

9. George Jacob Abbot, 1835. 

10. Anne Theresa Abbot m. Rev. Robert Swain Morison, 1869. 

Thomas Fuller, in his “ Worthies of England,” says that John Ward, 
the first named, “had long been a painful minister” in Haverhill, Eng. 
I cannot discover that he took a degree at any college; but is it too 
much to assume that, being a clergyman, he had some collegiate training ? 
Two of Nathaniel Ward’s brothers were clergymen; Samuel (St. John’s 
Coll., Camb., 1596) and John; a daughter of Nathaniel married Rev. 
Giles Firmin (Emmanuel Coll.). John Ward, third in the list, who 
was the first minister of Haverhill, Mass., had no son, but both daughters 
married ministers. 

Nathaniel Saltonstall, the first Harvard graduate in the list, was not a 
minister, but his son, Gurdon, 1684, was. 

Many of Rowland Cotton’s kin were ministers: his grandfather, John, 
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Trinity Coll., Camb., 1602-3); his uncle, Seaborn, 1651, who was the 
father of John, 1678, and of Rowland, 1696; his father, John, 1657 ; his 
brothers, — John, 1681, and Theophilus, 1701 ; three sons beside John, — 
Nathaniel, 1717, Josiah, 1722, and Ward, 1729. Two of his daugh- 
ters married ministers who were graduates. A sister of his father mar- 
ried the Rev. Increase Mather, 1656, who was father of Cotton Mather, 
1678. Many of Rowland Cotton’s descendants in later generations were 
graduates and ministers. I will name only four: Phillips Brooks, 
1855, and his brothers, — Frederick, 1863, Arthur, 1867, and John 
Cotton, 1872. John Cotton, of Newton, the sixth in the list, had three 
sons graduate at Harvard; only one of them was a minister, — Na- 
thaniel, 1750. Three of his daughters married ministers who were gradu- 
ates. 

Ebenezer Thayer was a tutor in the College for six years. Of his 
relatives these were ministers: Ebenezer Thayer, 1708; Ebenezer Tu- 
rell, 1721; his mother’s brother, Andrew Eliot, 1737, who was father of 
John Eliot, 1772; his sons, Nathaniel Thayer, 1789, and Andrew E., 
1803 ; his grandson, Christopher T., 1824. 

Of Jacob Abbot’s kin the following were ministers: Abiel, 1787, of 
Coventry and Peterborough, whose grandson, Samuel Abbot Smith, 
1849, was pastor of the Unitarian church in Arlington thirty years ago ; 
his cousin, Abiel, 1792, of Beverly; his nephew, Ephraim Peabody, 
Bowd., 1827, who was father of Francis Greenwood Peabody, 1869, and 
grandfather of Samuel Atkins Eliot, 1884; his nephew, Abiel Abbot 
Livermore, 1833, who was for many years president of the Theological 
School at Meadville; his grand-nephew, Francis Ellingwood Abbot, 
1859. His nephew, Ezra Abbot, Bowd., 1830, the learned professor in 
the Divinity School, was never ordained as a minister. Two of Jacob 
Abbot’s sons-in-law were ministers: A. A. Livermore, previously named, 
and Horatio Wood, 1827. 

George Jacob Abbot, the ninth in the list, was not a minister; but he 
was for a few years a professor in the Meadville Theological School and 
helped to make ministers. Robert Swain Morison is a son of the Rev. 
John Hopkins Morison, 1831. 

It will be observed that the above list resembles that of the Wares, 
printed in the Graduates’ Magazine of December, 1893, in this re- 
spect, — that in the chain of descent some of the connecting links are 
daughters instead of sons. John Ward of Haverhill, England, is not 
the ancestor of all the nine who follow him; but the son of the gradu- 
ate last named, a youth fitting for the college, can claim descent from any 


of the ten. 
Horatio Wood, ’57. 
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The inclosed list of Jeffries graduates may be of interest. 

The family still have a fair copy made from notes of lectures given to 
the class of 1708, in the handwriting of the first David on the list, 
signed and dated by him. David Jeffries, the original settler, father of 
No. 1 on the list, is given on the early lists as an A. M., upon reaching 
this country. 


78 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


than two centuries the Sewalls should not be overlooked. The old Puri- 
tan judge has been represented by an unbroken series of descendants for 
six generations, as follows : — 
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The Jeffries Family. 





. David Jeffries, A. M., 1708. 
. David Jeffries, A. M., 1732; son of 1. 
. John Jeffries, A. M., 1763; M. D., Aberd., 1769; M. D. (Hon.), 
1819; gd-son of 1. 

. John Jeffries, A. M., 1815; M. D., 1819; g-gd-son of 1. 
- Benjamin Joy Jeffries, 1854, A. M.; M. D., 1857. 
. Edward Payson Jeffries, 1856. 
. Henry Upham Jeffries, 1862. 

5, 6, and 7, brothers ; g-g-gd-sons of 1. 
. Walter Lloyd Jeffries, 1875. 
. William Augustus Jeffries, 1875. 
. John Amory Jeffries, 1881; M. D., 1884. 

8, 9, and 10, brothers; g-g-g-gd-sons of 1. 
William A. Jeffries, ’75. 


The Sewalls. 
Among the families which have been represented at Harvard for more 





1. Samuel Sewall, 1671. 
2. Joseph Sewall, 1707. 
3. Samuel Sewall, 733. 
4. Samuel Sewall, 1776. 
5. Edmund Quiney Sewall, 1815. f 
6. Edmund Quincy Sewall, 1847. 
7. Theodore Lovett Sewall, 1874. 


W. F. Abbot, ’74. 
The Olivers. 


In the last September number of The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
was given, by the Rev. Andrew Oliver, the Harvard record of the Oliver 
family, descendants of the first emigrant, Thomas Oliver, in 1632. May 
I add to the list given by Mr. Oliver the names of George Henry Oliver, 


M. D., 1854, and Joseph Pearson Oliver, M. D., 1871, great-grandsons 


of 





Edward Brattle Oliver, H. C., 1739? 


Henry Kemble Oliver, 52. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Rowing. 
THE UNIVERSITY RACE. 


On June 28 the 18th eight-oared 
four-mile race was rowed at New Lon- 
don by the Harvard and Yale Univer- 
sity crews, and for the 12th time the 
Yale crew won. As no arrangement 
for future races with Yale has yet 
been made, this may be said to close a 
long period of Harvard rowing, and 
the Graduates’ Magazine is fortunate 
in being permitted to put on record in 
its columns the following criticism by 
an impartial expert, Mr. Caspar W. 
Whitney. In Harper’s Weekly for 
July 6 Mr. Whitney wrote as follows: 

“The Harvard-Yale race of 1895 
may be written down as having at- 
tained at least the distinction of nov- 
elty. It was the first in five years in 
which both crews maintained their 
form throughout the race. In 91, 
Harvard’s last victory, Yale went to 
pieces. In every race since that time 
Harvard’s crew has gone to pieces. 
This is the first year in the last five 
that the two strokes, pure and simple, 
have been fairly and squarely tested. 
There has been little doubt in the 
minds of most men who follow these 
matters closely, and have enough 
knowledge to judge, of the superi- 
ority of the Yale stroke. This is 
the first time, however, that it has 
been possible to compare the two 
throughout the entire four miles. The 
difference between the two must have 
been patent to every careful observer. 

“The Yale crew was the usual good 
one that is certain to be turned out 
from New Haven. I saw nothing to 
indicate the ‘remarkable’ which has 
been claimed for it. I had not seen 
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either of the crews until they left their 
floats to pull to the start. My mind, 
therefore, was in a receptive condition, 
without the predilections which watch- 
ing a crew at practice is apt to form. 
There was the same beautiful blade- 
work Yale always exhibits, the same 
strong quick grip of the water on the 
catch and the power put on instantly, 
the same drive with the legs, and easy, 
lightning recover. Three innovations 
I noticed —a longer stroke than last 
year ; a greater disregard of the body- 
work than I had before seen in a Yale 
crew ; slightly bent arms on the catch. 
The Harvard crew impressed me as the 
most finished I have seen in a crimson 
shell. The blade-work, while much in- 
ferior to Yale’s, was a great improve- 
ment over anything Harvard has done 
in recent years; the body-work supe- 
rior to Yale’s. But body-work without 
the leg drive is ineffectual in a four- 
mile pull, and Harvard, as usual, was 
weak in this, one of the essentials of 
eight-oared rowing. 

“Harvard men cannot place the 
blame for this defeat on the heads of 
their crew. There was no break this 
year between stroke and seven, no go- 
ing to pieces, no more splashing than 
in the Yale boat, and very little in 
either. The shell, as a matter of fact, 
seemed to travel on a more even keel, 
though this is not saying that Yale’s 
shell was noticeably unsteady ; there 
was little fault to find with either. 
The Harvard men pulled the stroke 
as it had been taught them, and rowed 
the race as they had been instructed. 
They finished strong and at a faster 
pace than they started, which no Har- 
vard crew, in my remembrance, has 
done heretofore. The race from be- 
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ginning to end was a contest between 
the Harvard stroke and the Yale 
stroke, and the latter, with a much 
less number to the minute, demon- 
strated its irrefutable superiority. <A 
Harvard crew coached in the stroke of 
this year will never win from a Yale 
crew coached in their present stroke ; 
that is, of course, assuming the initial 
material to be more or less on a par. 

“Tn other words, Harvard can never 
win from Yale until they lengthen their 
stroke, and, above all, improve their 
leg-work. Throughout the entire four 
miles of the race I kept my glasses 
moving from the blades and the legs 
of one crew to those of the other. It 
was a study that revealed to me, as it 
would to any student of rowing, why 
Harvard, pulling thirty-eight strokes 
to the minute, was being left steadily 
behind by Yale rowing thirty-five. 
The Harvard blades went into the 
water like a series of long-handled 
scoops ; they dabbed at the water as 
though each man’s idea was to throw 
a bladeful behind him, and the leg- 
work was neither timely nor strong. 
The Yale blades sank into the water, 
gripping it instantly, and, accompanied 
by a strong drive with the legs, were 
pulled through with a power that sent 
the shell ahead swiftly, and with no 
checks between strokes. The Harvard 
boat went along with a lesser check be- 
tween strokes than is usually the case. 
They rowed in good Ilarvard form, 
but pulled a losing stroke. 

“Tt is no information to oarsmen to 
be told that a short stroke and weak 
leg-work must lose, all other things be- 
ing equal, to a longer stroke and strong 
leg-work. It is ancient history, and for 
that reason the more remarkable that 
Harvard has persistently disregarded 
it. For years Harvard men have been 
struggling to attain a definite rowing 
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policy ; season after season has found 
them dissatisfied with the various 
strokes and the coaches that have la- 
bored with their crews. Last winter 
the first sensible step in rowing was 
taken by agreeing to have one coach, 
and to follow his instructions for three 
years. This settlement upon a defi- 
nite policy showed that Harvard had at 
length become alive to the instability 
of her previous rowing methods. In 
the choice of Mr. Watson, Harvard 
put her rowing in the hands of one of 
the ablest of her old oarsmen, and 
that the confidence was not misplaced 
the handling of this year’s crew by 
Mr. Watson has thoroughly demon- 
strated. If ever a coach labored un- 
der difficulties Mr. Watson certainly 
has this year. Sickness and one cause 
or another led to disappointment after 
disappointment, and that his crew 
should, after all, have rowed in such 
good form is highly creditable to him- 
self and to the men inthe boat. Mr. 
Watson coached the crew in the best 
Harvard form, and the men rowed 
throughout the four miles in that form. 
That Harvard form is not winning 
form every Harvard man, including 
Mr. Watson himself, must, be con- 
vinced after Friday’s race. There is 
now but one thing for Harvard to do, 
and if Mr. Watson is the discerning 
coach I take him to be, he will for- 
sake Harvard rowing traditions, which 
have been shattered utterly, and found 
a new school after the one which Yale 
has so successfully followed for the 
last dozen years. 

“Of the race itself there is little 
to be said. Contrary to their custom 
of the last few years, Harvard did not 
make the usual dash at the start for 
the lead. Yale did, however, and 
went to the front with a good lead al- 
most in the first twenty strokes, which 




















they continued to increase up to the 
two-mile flag, where Harvard began 
to close up the gap a bit. Harvard 
made another attempt to catch the 
Yale boat at the three-mile flag, and 
succeeded in gaining a few seconds, 
which they held to the three-and-a- 
half-mile flag. Thereafter Yale con- 
tinued to pull away steadily, notwith- 
standing Harvard’s desperate spurt 
toward the finish. An occasional break 
between four and five in the Har- 
vard boat was about the only fault 
to be seen in either crew. The win- 
ning time of 21.30 was not fast con- 
sidering the conditions.” 


YALE. 
Wt. Ht. Age. 








| Bow, R. Armstrong, ’95,8. (Capt.)155 5 8} 22 
; 2, H. C. Holcomb, °95........... 177 5 9k 22 
3, W. M. Beard, '96......2..000 177 5 8} 19 
J 6, W. BH Croat, "86.0.5... sc cece 195 6 2h 21 
: 5, A. W. Dater, 95, S........006 182 6 2 2 
6, J. M. Longacre, ’96........... 175 6 0 21 
7, R. B. Treadway, ’96.......... 173 6 Of 21 
Stroke, G. Langford, ’97, 8...... 163 6 2 19 
Coxswain, T. L. Clark, ’97...... 17 - -|- = 
Average weight — 174} pounds. 
HARVARD. 
Bow, E. N. Wrightington, ’97.... 1644 5 9 21 
2, J. A. Stillman, °96............ 162 510 23 
3, J. E. Chatman, ’97........... 167 5 95 22 
4, L. D. Shepard, ’96............ 171 56 9 2 
5, A. T. Jennings, ’98, 8. S...... 181 5 11 21 
6, F. N. Watriss, L. 8........... 172 5114 24 
7, E. H. Fennessy, '96.......... 186 5 104 21 
Stroke, J. R. Bullard, ’97 (Capt.) 159 5 84 22 
Coxswain, P. D. Rust, ’98....... 105 - - - 
Average weight — 168} pounds. 
Official time of the race : 
YALE. HARVARD. 
Time. Stroke. Time. Stroke, 
3 Halt wills: cccc.ecie vane 2.40} 38 249 40 
SR coh tana enasisadaes 5.04 36 5.20 38 
fb Mile and a half........ 7.40 34 8.00 3 
, Two miles, .....00000- 10.21 32 10.39 39 
Two and ahalf miles.. 12.55 32 13.22 34 
f Three miles. .......... 15.69 32 16.21 36 
Three and a half miles 18.58 34 19.2 34 
Four miles............ 21.30 & 22.05 36 


The officials of the race were : Ref- 
eree, George L. Rives, of New York. 
Judge for Yale, R. J. Cook; time- 
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keeper for Yale, George Adee ; judge 
for Harvard, R. C. Watson, ’69 ; time- 
keeper for Harvard, G. S Mumford, 
87. 


RECORD OF HARVARD-YALE BOAT- 
RACES, 1852-95. 

















j | { 
: it nl 
zi3/e| $2 
Sis| 8! & 
Date. Place. OlBlE =| 
| | | 
1852. Winnipiseogee. | 6 13 ce ee 
1855. Springfield. 6|3{|H.| 22.00 
1859. Worcester. 6/3/H.| 19.18 
1860. “ 6|3/H.} 18.50 
1864, July 30 i 6/3/¥.| 19.01 
1865, nx & “ 6/3 IY. * 
1866, “ 27 “ 6 | 3/H.| 18.43} 
1867, “ 19 “ 6|3/H.| 18.12 
1868, “ 24 hs 6/3 \H. 17.48 
1869, “ 23, “ 6 | 3/H.| 18.02 
1870, ‘© 23, “ 6 3/H.|+20.30 
1876, June 30.| Springfield. [8 4/Y¥.] 22.02 
1877, *“ 30 6 8 4/H.; 24.30 
1878, ‘* 28.| New London. 8) 4|H. 20.443 
1879, “ 27, “ 8|4/H.| 22.14 
1880, July 1. “ 814/¥.| 24.97 
1881, “1. “ 8|4ly.| 22.13 
1882, June 30. “ 8|4|H.| 20.474 
1883, 28. “ 8|4/H.| 25.464 
1884, “ 26, “ 8|4]¥.| 20.31 
1885, ‘* 26 “ 8|4/H.| 25.154 
1886, July 2 “ 8|4|¥.| 20.414 
wea7, “ 8|4/¥.) 22.56 
1888, June 29 “ 8|4/¥.| 20.10 
889, “ 29 “ 8|4/¥.| 21.30 
1890, “ 27, “ 8|4/Y.} 21.29 
1891, * 26, “ 8/4 /H.| 21.23 
1892) July 1. “ 8|4/Y¥.| 20.48 
1893, June 30. “ 8}4/Y.| 25.014 
1894, * 98, “ | 8|4|¥.| 23.47 
1895, “ 28, “ ed bal 21.30 
| 











* Time of this race disputed. 
+ Race given to Harvard on a claim of foul, 
Yale’s time being 18 m. 45 sec. 


Harvard, 16 ; Yale, 15. 


THE FRESHMAN RACE. 


The Freshmen eight-oared crews of 
Harvard, Yale, and Columbia, rowed 
atwo-mile race at New London, Conn., 
on the forenoon of June 27; and the 
contest for first place was the most 
exciting seen on the Thames for many 
years. Almost until the line was 
crossed it was impossible to pick the 
winner. The usual statistics follow : 











Stroke, 

7. P. D. 

6, P. W 

5, T. O. Rodgers........-cesescoccssece +2180 
4, BR THBCHOOOK « «22 2220 ccccccecccscccccess 172 
a At ee ery 168 
2, J. McLaughlin ....0..2cccccccccecevecvess 158 
RON SE. TE. TIER 0 oo x nvn'd vines s00'cd acne sncnes 160 
ere eee Terry reer 108 

HARVARD, '98. 
“9 oN Eee ere ye 163 
Dp ees MEIN sos vai ocise cw annawesse%ssee 162 
BF Ts MMRDA, ). oo oo ove wees cece ccecscse 169 
Tips ap UIND cb ices cnn napwesuessseace 182 
DREAD wabexbsesssekee ae any des ces sine 165 
UR NERS u S25 Oe usues nwedees sewsnana ne 164 
RTE. Giccdcwdccn=senen oudeussbascoxe 156 
Bow, GO. BR. TEMG 22.6 cc0cccccccvesccceccee 149 
Coxs., R. 8. Huidekoper, Jr................. 106 
COLUMBIA, ’98. 

Stroke, Louis Fitzgerald, Jr................. 150 
ST IN in 600 Seino cos scceeenevesnan 165 
6, Harry Mortimer ..........ccccccssccccecs 154 
5, O. Longacre, Jr. ..........+. (ended enbaney 169 
i RIG oa io nova niscescwcscncccvsnsiicsas 150 
PR MIR os ones onsssnesn-sdanesvessvnwe 148 
2, Harry Machen ..........2.cscsccccccseres 150 
Bow, R. L. Pierrepont (Capt.).............-- 148 
Daeg F. TACO oo oo discs innss nsec cscscnne 110 


The official time at the various 
points of the race was: Half mile — 
Harvard, 2.18; Yale, 2.20; Colum- 
bia, 2.25. First mile — Yale, 4.58 ; 
Harvard, 5 ; Columbia, 5.15. Second 
mile and finish — Yale, 10.28; Har- 
vard, 10.33; Columbia, 13.18}. Co- 
lumbia’s bad beat was due to the break- 
ing of Captain Pierrepont’s oar-lock 
before reaching the mile flag. Yale 
pulled uniformly 38 strokes, Harvard, 
40 to 41, and Columbia 38 to 40 per 
minute. 


Baseball. 


The Baseball season calls for nei- 
ther extended chronicle nor comment. 
For the first time in several years the 
Harvard Nine lost more games than 
it won. The result can be attributed 
to but one cause — poor material. 
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Colonel Winslow, ’85, the coach, Cap- 
tain Whittemore, and the men them- 
selves did as well as they could; un- 
fortunately, their opponents were able 
to do better. 


THE SEASON’S RECORDS. 


Date. Opponents. 


March 30..Andover .........ccccceceees 17 5 
BG 19. TTODR, 5.605 ces ecnnssccceess 4 8 
Pe ee Peres 6 7 

Ws MND Seeds c0s scab dece seasine 7 il 

BB sMRTOMED 0s cccccceevececs 3 2 
re ee 14 65 

SB. ARE ovccevesccccccce coos & 1 
ee a re 3 64 
ee ee rer 10 3 
ee ED bb As cuwvnwessnessan 11 4 
Ds, 48 ssucseusseseeneneas 8 13 

DA cc ib 5 oss scediececens 2 7 
13..Pennsylvania ................ 7 
15..Holy Croae ......00s.ccceseee 1 7 

SP EPR dh scnsecnssumsiencad 10 9 

22... West Bnd B.B. .... 00000000 10 2 
Ns 560 aivewids os waeedined 6 2 

Dc POE ews eens 'sss0centens bas 7 0 

Bi cs ORUON cncvicnceccescnccceeses 2 16 

BO) <P 6.5 65 S50 eke savgcwese 2 14 

BG Gah coencacincinescscdenses 6 13 
¥ 6..Newton A. A. .......s.cceees 5 9 
8.. Pennsylvania ................ 8 8 

OS a 6 9 
RsceNMR eek Snbincsccscpcesenes 4 7 

SD. Beebe BE, B.. cece cccsccccses 11 2 

PPS CME Sid ce bdineseesaniwanaenc 4 7 

Bc MUD nish knctseccsacnensavns -O 5 


Total games played, 28; won, 13; 
lost, 15. Runs: Harvard, 189 ; Op- 
ponents, 186. 


THE YALE GAMES. 


The First Game was played on 
Holmes Field, Cambridge, June 20 : 





YALE. 

A.B. R. B. P.O. A. E. 

Reastim, B. B. ccccccccccsccccces 6322221 
I Mi kowann <snsuses wxeues 22 oO s 
Redington, 2b., c.f..........++ 11300 
Carter, p., 2b. 724138 
Stephenson, 1b. 13600 
ee Seer 12100 
eee ew 01200 
SNL Ds sss seenseseecessc Ooiis 1 
GQTOOMWAY, ©. ..00ccseccscccece 5 021111 
MSE: oss osnseewesaaens 10006010 
WOUNIR so sss secccsvedcceceestd 471527 5 4 
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HARVARD. 

A.B. R. B. P.O. A. E. 
Ree Bay ooh vososninsed 410101 
Winslow, 3b.....---+.eeeeeeee 601231 
Scannell, C. ....--+eseeesccees 511200 
Hayes, r. f..... Sess wcceccesees 300200 
Highlands, p.....+--+-++++s00- 402010 
Paine, C. f....-2+.-eeeeees cece 400510 
Stevenson, 1b...........--00-- 3121400 
McVey, 8. 8.--++seeereeesceene 4001651 
WMO) Obi ecics see isreccusees 210031 
Totals... ..ccccsccccecsvces 34 4 62713 4 
TRIBES « on50ccscsececescse 123456789 
WHE de nceecancsesyinsenes 10000060 0-7 
Harvard 2... cccccccccees 1000010024 


Earned runs— Yale, 6. Two-base 
hits — Quinby, Redington, Stephen- 
son. ‘Three-base hits — Scannell, 
Winslow. Home runs — Rustin, Speer. 
Sacrifice hits— Keator, Redington, 
Stolen bases — Rustin, Speer. First 
base on balls — Rand, Stephenson, 
Wrenn, Hayes. Wild pitch —Tru- 
deau. Struck out— McVey (2), 
Winslow (2), Scannell (2), Hayes (2), 
Paine, Trudeau. Umpire — O’ Rourke. 
Time —1 h. 45 m. 

The Second Game was played at 
New Haven, June 25. 








YALE. 

A.B. R. B. T.B. P.O. A. E. 

Rustin, 8. 8. .00....+.-+5 4122 0650 
Keator, r. f........0. pmanes 4111 000 
Redington, 2b., c. f. ...... 4060 6501 
Carter, p., 2b.........-.06 4012110 
Stephenson, 1b. .......... 3100 510 
zs 2.0.0 

00 000 

11200 

00 100 

00 101 

i1 81° 

00 200 

710 27 8 2 

HARVARD. 

A.B. R. B. T.B. P.O. A. E. 

Whittemore, 8, 8.......... 3000 238 8 
00 020 

00 000 

00200 

Winslow, 3b.............. se Lt ©2328 
Scannell, c. ..............4 000 811 
Hayes, r. f. ....... bsecees 3000 102 
Highland, p. ............. Se 1rs + ¢ 8 
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red 3000101 
Stevenson, 1b... 3000811 
Wrenn, 2b...... eecccecece 30004120 

ne 30024 41 8 
Se aR ceeee2 0 000300-5 


* Dean batted for McVey. 


Three-base hits— Speer, High- 
lands. Two-base hit — Carter. 
Stolen bases— Rustin, Keator. First 
base on balls — Winslow, Stephenson. 
Hit by pitched ball — Greenway. 
Wild pitch — Highlands. ' Struck out 
— Highlands, Stevenson, Paine, 
Whittemore, Rand, Wrenn, Scannell, 
Keator, Greenway, Redington. Um- 
pire— O’Rourke. Time —1 h. 45 m. 

Since 1868, when the first match be- 
tween Harvard and Yale was played, 
Harvard has won 35 and Yale 45 
games, — in which Harvard made 541, 
and Yale 535 runs. 





BATTING. 

TOTAL 

GMS. A.B. R. B.H. T.B. AV. AV. 

Whittemore, s.s....21 7621 24 30 .315 .394 
Winslow, 3b. .....-. 19 7919 22 28 .278 .354 
Rand, 1. f. 29 327 
Buckman, c. 4 -466 
Dean, 8. 8........0- 9 382 
Scannell, c. ........- 24 96 25 458 
KGa: Bo. .occccces 370 
Highlands, p.. 354 
Gregory, p. -250 
Paine, p....ss000008 . -306 
Stevenson, 1. f.......27 100 18 22 30 .220 .300 
Hayes, r. f. .........27 9519 19 34 .200 .357 
Wrenn, 2b. .......-. 25 8311 14 17 .168 .204 
Norton, c. .........- 4122 2 2 .167 .167 
Burgess, m. ........ 17 62 9 9 13 .145 .209 
pe See 415 2 1 = 8 .069 .200 
MoVey, &. &.......0¢ 2 40 O 0 .000 .000 


FIELDING, LONG HITS, AND STOLEN 


BASES. 

P.0. A. BE. AV. 2B. 3B 4B. 8.B. 
Gregory, p......-++ 170100000 2 
Stevenson, 1b...... 262 713 9533 3 0 7 
Wrenn, 2b........- 4863 6 48300 9 
Highlands, p....... 1042 3 95410 5 
Scannell, c........- 163 2912 .94417 6 0 5 
Morton, c.,. 2b..... 10 72 84000 1 
Buckman, c., 1. f... 36 5 5 .8911 1 0 2 
McVey, s.8........ 1 7 1 .8880 00 0 
Whittemore, s. s... 35 59 22 .8862 2 0 22 
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Rand, r. f., 1. f..... 48 8 .8662 2 0 22 EVENTS. YALE. HARVARD. 
Winslow, 3b. ...... 2233 9 .8584 1 0 12 Mile rum..........ssccccsscveee 6 2 
Burgess, m........ 32 3 6 253101 8 BRS WE oon ccccccccccavienscce 5 3 
Paine, p., r.,m....- 19 2810 .8243 0 0 8 120 yard hurdle..............+.+ 8 0 
Hayes, r.f.,m.,1f. 30 2 7 .8£204 1 3 8 220 yard hurdle................. 3 5 
Adams, 3b., r. f.... 610 5 .7631 1 0 0 $‘Twomile bicycle race........... 6 2 
Dean, 2b., s. s., 3b. 10 23 13 .7170 2 0 7 Broad jump................000- 6 2 
Beale, r. f. .......- 111 .670 10 1 + High jump..............eseoee. 2 6 
Palko WHERE. occ ccccscccccccvcece 3 5 
GAMES. Throwing hammer........++--++. 8 0 
WON. A.B. B. BH. TB. Putting shot...........00see0e0. 7 1 
PEO: sci. ncecesevsxens 13 948 189 222 309 4099 MOEN MAND. <5 cscs xusenssve 5 3 
Opponents ........-.+..-. 15 1,022 186 246 332 909 PUD UAE oSeccnavsasnnce se 5 3 
TOTAL FreLping 440 yard dash............-+--00- 0 8 
AV. AV. BO. & & AV. 880 yard TUN, cee ceeeceerccceee 1 7 
Harvard ....ccccscees -234 .325 841 353 127 .904 Py sae 
Opponents........... 241 .224 815 322 135 .893 nan notre bnansanesess © nad 


Colonel Winslow offered two cups 
to the men making the best record at 
the bat, base hits, bases on balls, ete. 
Captain Whittemore took the first 
prize and Highlands the second. 


The FHott Haven Team. 


The track athletic team met defeat 
in both the Dual League games with 
Yale, at Cambridge, May 18, and the 
intercollegiate sports of New York, 
May 25. Harvard thus has three vic- 
tories and two defeats in the contest 
for the Dual League cup, and is tied 
with Yale for the present intercolle- 
giate cup. The games at Cambridge 
were well contested but resulted in a 
score of Yale 65, Harvard 47. Har- 
vard was strongest in the middle dis- 
tance runs, the low hurdles, high 
jump, and pole vault, but fatally weak 
in the weights and high hurdles, win- 
ning in these events only one point 
out of a possible twenty-four. The 
best work of Harvard was as follows : 
W. W. Hoyt, ’98, vaulted 11 ft., and 
thus broke the Harvard pole vault 
record; E. Hollister, ’97, won the 
half-mile run in 1 m. 584s.; C. J. 
Paine, Jr., ’97, cleared 6 ft. 2 in. in 
the high jump. Yale won the team 
race at the close of the games. Below 
is the score by events : — 


The Mott Haven games resulted 
still more disastrously, with Yale 30, 
University of Pennsylvania 25, and 
Harvard in third place with 22. The 
games were exciting throughout, and 
in the matter of records are unsur- 
passed. Harvard excelled in the low 
hurdles, in which J. L. Bremer, ’96, 
established a world’s record of 243 s 
and in the pole vault in which W. W. 
Hoyt, ’98, tied with Buckholtz of the 
University of Pennsylvania at 11 ft. 
3} in., thus breaking the intercolle- 
giate record. As Buckholtz won the 
vault off at 10 ft. 94 in., the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania took second place 
in the games and Harvard third. E. 
Hollister, 97, won the half mile in 2 
min., and W. H. Vincent, ’97, the 440 
yds. dash in 50} s. The score fol- 


lows : — 

SE eEOE PSE TO 
S925 BSH OSES 
FS’ SBSESaB 
EVENT. a= spcocg ase 
So £88 93 & 
> Pro "PT 

. "FE 

Fd 9 
120 yd. hurdle...... 00003500000 
100 yd. dash........ 20150000000 
2 mile bicycle....... 00200050001 
440 yd. FEN... .. 2.00% 06002000000 
Agel POR. 200.2000 00600002000 
1 mile walk......... 561000000200 
220 yd. hurdle...... 25001000000 
1-2 mile run........ 05100002000 
220 yd. dash........ 20150000000 
Throwing hmmer..70001000000 
Running high jump.01700000000 
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— 


Pole vault.......... 
Running broad jump 5 
Putting the shot.... 6 


Yale won the intercollegiate team 
race at Bergen Point, N. J., May 30. 
Pennsylvania was second and Harvard 
third. Princeton did not finish. J. L. 
Bremer, ’96, has been elected captain 
for next year. 


Some Jnteresting Letters. 


As a matter of record the following 
letters are now printed. No. 1 con- 
tains the request of the Captain of the 
Yale Football team for Harvard to 
apologize for the criticism passed, not 
only by Harvard men, but by the en- 
tire press of the country on Captain 
Hinkey’s action in the game last No- 
vember. No. 2 is the reply by the 
Chairman of the Harvard Athletic 
Committee. Nos. 3 and 4 refer to the 
challenge sent to English Universities 
by the Intercollegiate Association of 
Amateur Athletes of America. Nos. 5 
and 6 refer to the Oxford-Cambridge 
challenge of Harvard and Yale. — Ep. 


1. 
YALE UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL 
ASSOCIATION. 
New Haven, Conn., May 11, 1895. 
Mr. ArTHuR H. BREWER: 

Dear Sir, —I1 regret that your ill- 
ness prevented your coming to New 
Haven, as you proposed doing in your 
letter of April 23. Your visit would 
have given me the opportunity of in- 
forming you of Yale’s position with 
regard to a Harvard game next fall. 

During the last four or five months 
charges have been made against our 
team, repeated with persistence, the 
original charge having come from the 
Harvard coach. 
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We steadily refrained from compli- 
cating the situation by any recrimina- 
tions or statements, except by publish- 
ing a denial on the part of the officials 
of the Springfield game of the truth 
of the charges, which reflected not 
only on the Yale team, but the good 
name of our University itself. 

While we do not hold you or your 
team responsible for these accusations, 
it was in your power to have contra- 
dicted them, and thus to have neutral- 
ized their serious effect, not only upon 
us, but upon the sport. 

Under these circumstances we feel 
that it would not be for the best inter- 
ests of football or of the universities 
to run even a chance of a repetition of 
Yale’s experience since the Harvard 
game. Unless, then, such contradic- 
tions come from you, would it not be 
wiser to allow the feelings thus engen- 
dered to cool with time rather than 
to enter upon a contest with these 
recollections still fresh in our minds ? 

Should you still be unwilling to do 
us justice in this way, we have conclud- 
ed to arrange no game with you. 

Let me assure you, however, that in 
case a proper contradiction of these 
charges is made, we shall take pleasure 
in arranging a game with you, and 
have up to this time reserved a date 
in the hope that it may be brought 
about. Other negotiations will not 
permit us to hold that or any other 
date open later than May 22. 

Very truly yours, 
S. B. THorNE. 


2. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
CAMBRIDGE, May 18, 1895. 
To tHe ATHLETIC AUTHORITIES OF 
YALE UNIVERSITY : 
Dear Sirs, — The recent letter from 
Captain Thorne to Captain Brewer, 
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which raises an important question of 
intercollegiate athletic policy, has been 
referred to the Harvard Athletic Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee, believing that it 
would have been better to let bygones 
be bygones, regrets the revival of the 
discussion concerning the last Spring- 
field football game. Since, however, 
Captain Thorne asks Harvard to con- 
tradict the opinions publicly expressed 
by her chief coach the day after the 
game, the Committee must frankly 
say that compliance with this request 
is impossible. There is nothing in the 
feeling of the Harvard players, or of 
Harvard men generally, which would 
prevent their meeting the Yale men 
next November in a spirit of generous 
rivalry. If, however, the feeling at 
New Haven is such that Yale is un- 
willing to arrange a game with Har- 
vard for next autumn, the Committee 
can only express the general regret of 
Cambridge men that the two colleges 
must lose this opportunity of showing 
that they have the will and the ability 
to play football with each other in a 
friendly and sportsmanlike spirit. 

Yours truly, 
J. B. AMEs, 
Chairman Harvard Athletic Commit- 
tee. 


3. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 26, 1895. 
To C. B. Fry, President Oxford 

U. A. A., Wadham College, Ox- 

ford ; President Cambridge A. A., 

care of the Rev. A. H. Morgan, 

Jesus College, Cambridge : 

Dear Sirs, — At the annual meeting 
of the Intercollegiate Association of 
Amateur Athletes of America, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Executive Com- 
mittee be instructed to address the 
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proper authorities of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge with a view 
to inviting a competition in track and 
field games in England during the 
coming summer, between a team com- 
posed of the firsts and seconds in the 
intercollegiate championship games this 
spring, in such events as may be agreed 
upon, and such a representative team of 
university athletes of Great Britain as 
may be selected by the said authorities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, the Execu- 
tive Committee to have full authority 
to represent the Intercollegiate Asso- 
ciation of Amateur Athletes of Amer- 
ica in making all necessary arrange- 
ments for the contest. 

In accordance therewith I am in- 
structed by the Executive Committee 
to officially forward to you this reso- 
lution and to inform you that the Ex-; 
ecutive Committee desires to earnestly’ 
urge your favorable consideration of 
the proposed competition. We would 
suggest that if the general proposition 
is favorably received by you the ar- 
rangements made by Oxford last year 
in the games with the representatives 
from Yale should be taken as a basis 
for the proposed competition, modify- 
ing in such manner as may hereafter 
be mutually agreed upon. 

We would also suggest that you 
submit to us at an early date a gen- 
eral statement of your views as to the 
events, rules to govern, and other de- 
tails, ete., and we will at once make 
such changes as may seem fair. If 
there should then be any point upon 
which we disagree, we will appoint 
some one to represent us personally in 
a conference with your representa- 
tives, to meet with you and complete 
all arrangements. 

Yours very truly, 
S. Murpock KENpRICK, 
President I.C. A. A. A. 
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4. 
Herrrorp COLLEGE, 
OxrorpD, June 10, 1895. 
To S. Murpock KeEnprick, Esq., 

President Intercollegiate Associa- 

tion, Philadelphia, Pa. : 

My dear Sir, — We cabled to you 
on June 4 that the joint committee of 
the Oxford University Athletic Club, 
and Cambridge University Athletic 
Club, after their second conference, 
much regretted that they could not ac- 
cept the challenge which you had been 
so good as to send them on behalf of a 
team to be selected from the winners 
of the recent American intercollegiate 
games. We were unable to send this 
cablegram as soon as we could have 
wished. You must kindly excuse the 
delay which arose, partly from our 
inability to convene a conference until 
after the Easter vacation was con- 
cluded, and partly owing to the diffi- 
culty of securing adequate conferences 
at Oxford and Cambridge until our 
summer term was considerably ad- 
vanced. 

We held two conferences to discuss 
the matters which were before us, and 
after having given your proposal our 
best consideration we decided with 
much regret that it would not be pos- 
sible for us, under all the circum- 
stances, to accept your challenge. In 
arriving at this decision we were influ- 
enced by this feeling. We had, 
throughout all these negotiations, felt 
ourselves under an obligation to give 
the first refusal to Yale, if that univer- 
sity should see its way to unite with 
Harvard in forming a team to compete 
against Oxford and Cambridge. Act- 
ing under the spirit of this obligation, 
we decided to make a proposal to Yale 
and Harvard, which we understood so 
long ago as last summer Yale and 
Harvard, following the suggestions 
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of Yale, would probably make to us, 
if circumstances permitted them to 
do so. 

You will thus see that we were 
placed in a position of considerable 
difficulty, for when we received your 
notification of challenge we thought 
that you were expressing the views of 
all the American universities, includ- 
ing Yale and Harvard, but as it has 
since transpired that this was not en- 
tirely the case, and that Yale certainly, 
and Harvard possibly, dissented from 
the idea of a co-joint challenge, we 
felt the more constrained to give the 
first refusal to Yale and Harvard. 

We can only hope that we have ar- 
rived at a decision which may seem to 
you, as it seems to us, to have been 
dictated by a due regard for the inter- 
ests of all the parties concerned. 

Yours very truly, 
W. J. OAKLEY, 
President O. U. A. C. 
F. S. Horan, 
President C. U. A. C. 


5. 


HERTFORD COLLEGE, 
OxrorD, June, 10 1895. 
To THE CAPTAIN OF THE HARVARD 

ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION : — 

Dear Sir, — A joint committee of the 
Oxford University Athletic Club and 
the Cambridge University Athletic 
Club, at a conference held at Oxford, 
resolved to send a challenge to the 
universities of Yale and Harvard, in- 
viting them to participate in an ath- 
letic competition, to take place in 
America at some date in the autumn 
as may mutually be agreed upon. 

The committee considered the possi- 
bility of sending a joint team in the 
middle of July, but on going into the 
question found it would not be prac- 
ticable because some of the best ath- 
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letes would be unable to leave Eng- 
land at that time, being detained by 
the public examinations, while others 
who had already engaged themselves 
to take part in the forthcoming com- 
petition of the London Athletic Club 
vs. the New York Athletic Club were 
not prepared to go to America in July 
and also in September. You will see, 
therefore, that our only course was to 
suggest to you an autumn meeting 
which may come before or come after 
the fixture already agreed upon be- 
tween the London Athletic Club and 
the New York Athletic Club, as may 
hereafter be deemed best, and we send 
a challenge, subject to all the prelimi- 
naries being satisfactorily arranged. 

We would suggest that the pro- 
gramme contain the following events : 
Flat Races,—100 yards dash, one- 
quarter mile run, one-half mile run, 
mile run and three mile run ; Hurdle 
Races, — 120 yards, one according to 
English rules and one according to 
American rules; High jump, long 
jump, hammer throw and weight put- 
ting. 

We shall be glad to be favored 
with your reply at your earliest con- 
venience, as all arrangements have to 
be concluded before the end of this 
term. Yours very truly, 

W. J. OAkLey, 
President of the Oxford University 

Athletic Club. 

F. S. Horan, 
President of the Cambridge University 
Athletic Club. 


6. 

HarvaArp UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, 
Mass., U. S. A., June 24, 1895. 
Messrs. W. J. Oakey and F. S. 
Horan, Presidents of the Univer- 
sity Athletic Clubs of Oxford and 

Cambridge : 
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Dear Sirs, — Your letter of June 
10, inviting Harvard University to 
unite with Yale University in meeting 
the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in an athletic competition in 
this country next autumn, has been 
referred to the Harvard Committee 
on the Regulation of Athletic Sports. 
We appreciate highly the courtesy of 
your invitation, and it is with much 
regret that we feel obliged to forego 
the pleasure of the proposed competi- 
tion. 

We could hardly accept your invi- 
tation without assuming, in appear- 
ance at least, that Harvard and Yale 
occupy the preéminent position among 
American universities which is held 
among English universities by Oxford 
and Cambridge. As there is no foun- 
dation in fact for such a pretension, 
we think it better for university 
athletics in this country, as well as 
for university interests in general, 
that we should not lend any counte- 
nance to it, and that we should, 
furthermore, avoid all semblance of 
a spirit of exclusiveness towards our 
sister universities. Nor, considering 
the narrower ground of athletic skill, 
can we forget that, in the latest com- 
petition among American universities, 
Harvard won only the third place. 

As a matter of general principle it 
seems to us that international student 
competitions would be best arranged 
either between two groups of univer- 
sities fairly representing the general 
body of students in each country, or 
else between single universities on 
each side. We regret that you were 
not free to accept the invitation of 
the American Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion, and we are especially sorry, if 
any misconception as to our attitude 
in regard to that invitation influenced 
you in declining it. We should be 
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pleased if, even now, you were dis- 
posed, with Yale’s concurrence, to 
arrange for a competition on the basis 
of that invitation. 

If we should be fortunate enough in 
some future year to win on this side 
of the water the leadership in track 
athletics, which this year belongs so 
unquestionably to Yale, we shall hope 
to have the pleasure of competing 
with one of you as the winner of the 
Oxford-Cambridge games. 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. Ames, 
Chairman Harvard Committee. 


otes. 


In spite of inexperience and lack of 
material, the Lacrosse Association put 
on the field a creditable team. Though 
losing most of the games, the scores 
against the best teams in the country 
were so close as to augur well for fu- 
ture years. Next fall the association 
proposes to organize class teams and to 
interest as many men as possible in the 
game. The scores of the games played 
after May 1 were as follows : — 


H. Opp. 

May 3, Crescent Athletic Club, 
CBROOMIGT) <io5554:6< 25s e0can'vs 2 4 
«4, Stevens (New York).......... 2 3 
** 25, Cornell (Ithaca)...........+46 1 2 
OS BD) BOG cic cick cccicnscdeetcavase 3 3 


— The cricket eleven suffered as usual 
from lack of material and of support 
from the College. Its matches re- 
sulted as follows :— 


H. Opp 

May 4, Lowell (Lowell) ............. 128 32 
CCAR BS Ae Mic can soasiccawsosbiuecs 30 BS 
ye ae OO. Ore ee ee rcre 35 83 
8 DE, Finvertord 6... o 5 cccccccceses 35 7 
66 25, Lynn (Lynn) ..........--+e+e 80 18 
“© 27, Pennsylvania ............+.++ 8 153 


The averages for the season follow. 
The two best individual scores were 
Richardson’s 46 (against Lowell) and 
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Clark’s 41 (against Lynn). The bowl- 
ing average of Clark was excellent. 


Innings. Not out. Runs. Ave. 





Richardson ............ 11 1 95 9.5 
CI oo vessccssvaccns 10 0 90 9.0 
MOU aa cece wseecasicava 11 0 99 9.0 
Matthews. .........-.6. 3 0 19 6.3 
MEG scope cnscnbeewses 8 1 43 6.1 
WOON esis seinaciess cisieevcesic 7 1 36 6.0 
INR 5 i5:0:osi0e's case's 8 1 40 5.17 
Rec oeSccncccseeses 3 2 5 5.0 
Hastings .....s.ccccees 10 2 34 4.2 
GEN < vctewasarssscccns 10 0 38 3.8 
MN a deren cniects cece 3 0 10 3.3 
pO Ee eee ee 8 1 18 2.5 
FOES sccccccsececocses 8 0 20 2.5 
OE Wea csisosce cesaices 7 0 15 2.1 
BY. 06 .ccccccsescvcecs 3 1 2 1.0 

Bow ine. 

Runs. Wickets. Average. 
(0) Sa eee Crees 181 46 3.9 
Dupont ..........0. 78 10 7.8 
Comfort............ 80 10 8.0 
Hastings............ 100 12 8.3 


— Harvard won the second intercol- 
legiate fencing match with Columbia 
by a score of 6-3, and thus retains the 
challenge cup offered by the Racquet 
and Tennis Club of New York. J. E. 
Hoffman, ’96, J. P. Parker, ’96, and 
A. G. Thacher, ’97, represented the 
Harvard Fencing Club. — The annual 
tennis tournament began May 13, with 
24 men entered in the singles and six 
couples in the doubles. In the finals 
J. H. Chase, ’95, defeated J. B. Read, 
’95, in the singles and A. J. Boyden, 
95, with H. R. Simonds, ’96, won from 
A. S. Pier, 95, and E. H. Pool, ’95, in 
the doubles. The tournament ended 
May 24, when A. J. Boyden, ’95, de- 
feated G. W. Pierpont, L. S. S., ’98, 
in the consolation singles. — In the in- 
tercollegiate shoot at Princeton, N. J., 
May 24, Princeton defeated Harvard 
by a score of 100 to 91. The Harvard 
team was composed of S. A. Lawton, 
95, E. Du Pont, ’97, P. Dove, ’98, J. 
Sargent, ’95, and F. A. Sterling, ’98. 
E. Du Pont, ’97, won the Gun Club 
shoot and received a Smith gun as 
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first prize. F. A. Sterling, ’98, and P. 
Dove, ’98, won second and third prizes 
respectively. — The following won the 
Weld Boat Club Spring races rowed 
May 25; single scull, W. S. Young- 
man, 95; wherry, W. W. Stevens, 
95 ; pair oar, F. C. Jones, ’95, and C. 
E. Bubb, 96 ; four oar, H. E. Addison, 
96 (stroke), S. P. Delaney, ’96, Fay, 
96, and Chase, 96. The Club en- 
tered two crews in the Metropolitan 
Regatta, June 17, an eight oar consist- 
ing of P. D. Magrath, L. S. (stroke), 
S. P. Delaney, 96, B. W. S. Thom- 
son, L. S., W. S. Youngman, 795, A. 
W. Stevens, 97, H. E. Addison, ’96, 
G. F. McKelleget, L. S., and J. C. 
Smith, ’95, and a junior double scull 
rowed by W. S. Youngman, ’95, and 
B. W.S. Thomson, L. 8. The double 
scull won by default, but owing to a 
foul at the start and the disregard of 
Capt. Youngman’s protest, the eight- 
oar did not go over the course. The 
race was won by the Shawmut crew 
with the Riversides second. Both 
these crews offered to row another 
race, but after a close race on June 22 
the Weld eight was defeated. — In the 
Class Races, rowed over the two-mile 
course, May 20, the Juniors beat the 
Sophomores by a length and a half. 
95 led ’97 to within one hundred 
yards of the finish, but by a pretty 
spurt the latter won second place. 
The ’98 crew did not enter. The race 
was rowed up stream from the Union 
Boat House to the Longwood Bridge. 
The winners were, stroke, Kales ; 7, 
Forbes ; 6, Stillman ; 5, Derby ; 4, C. 
Brewer ; 3, Fairchild ; 2, Frothing- 
ham ; bow, Mann. Time, 11 m. 43s. 
—The Class baseball championship 


Notes. 
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was not decided this year. The Fresh- 
men won their series from the Sopho- 
mores but in the last game their 
supporters made prohibited use of 
firearms and celebrated their victory 
so uproariously that further games 
in Cambridge were forbidden. The 
Princeton Freshmen defeated them 
May 25, by 2 score of 10 to 6.—No 
Freshman game was played between 
Yale, ’96, and Harvard, ’96, but this 
year the two classes arranged to play 
May 9. The Harvard Juniors won, 15 
to 8.— Scrub nines were more numer- 
ous than ever this year and their names 
no less amusing. The “Trilbys” won 
the championship. The other nines 
entered were the ‘‘T Squares,” ‘“ Sub- 
weighs,” “ Living Pictures,” “ You 
Phives,” “ Pops,” and ‘Sons of Rest.’’ 
Besides these, scrub teams were organ- 
ized in several dormitories and the 
Divinity School. — The Harvard-Yale 
Yacht Race, sailed at New London, 
May 27, resulted in a poor contest and 
an easy victory for Yale. Only two 
Harvard boats started ; Tomboy which 
won in the third class and Paralos, 
which sailed well until disabled. Yale 
thus retains the challenge cup another 
year. — The spring football practice 
ended May 27, with the annual punt- 
ing and goal kicking competition. C. 
Brewer, 96, won all the three contests 
—punting for distance, punting for 
accuracy, and goal kicking. Fairchild, 
96, was second in punting for distance, 
and third in goal kicking. Dunlop, 
’97, was third in punting for distance, 
was tied with Redpath, ’98, for second 
in punting for accuracy, and was sec- 
ond in goal kicking. 
W. R. Thayer, ’81. 
G. H. Dorr, 97. 
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OFFICERS OF COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 


ANDOVER CLUB. 
Pres., G. A. Howe, ’96; sec., W. T. 


B. Williams, ’97 ; executive commit- 
tee, W. B. Parker, ’97, F. B. Green- 
halge, ’98, S. L. Fuller, ’98. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Pres., W. W. Orr, 96; 1st vice-pres., 
R.C. Thomas, ’96; 2d vice-pres., T. J. 
Abbot, ’96; 3d vice-pres., J. M. Stur- 
gis, 97; sec., D. Fales, ’97; treas., 
W. W. McKibben, ’97; librarian, W. 
H. Porter, ’98. 


FOXCROFT CLUB. 


Pres., E. A. Howes, Jr., L. S.; vice- 
pres., W. B. Parker, ’97; sec. and 
treas., W. B. Cannon, ’96; directors, 
H.G. Wyer, ’96, G. S. Callender, Gr., 
C. M. Reade, L. S., H. R. Linville, 
Gr., R. R. Hollister, 97, F. R. Clow, 
Gr., J. E. Lough, Gr., P. R. Dean, 96. 


GRADUATE CLUB. 


Pres., C. A. Duniway; vice-pres., J. 
H. Boynton; sec. F. P. Gulliver; 
treas., J. B. Browder; executive com- 
mittee, H. R. Meyer, F. H. Safford, 
A. W. Hodgman, E. A. Singer, J. E. 
Lough, H. H. Brown, E. A. Thurber. 


HARVARD FORUM. 


Pres., W. E. Hutton, 95; vice-pres., 
F. D. Pollock, ’96; sec., R. B. Sprague, 
’97; treas., F. R. Steward, ’96; execu- 
tive committee, pres., vice-pres., sec., 
ex-officio, W. S. Youngman, ’95, and 
F. Dobyns, ’98. 


HARVARD UNION. 
Pres., C. E. Bryan, ’96; vice-pres., 
H. E. Addison, ’96; sec., A. C. Train, 
96; treas., C. Dickinson, 96; mem- 





ber of the executive committee, R. C. 
Davis, ’97. 


LACROSSE ASSOCIATION. 


Pres., H. A. L. Sand, 95; sec. and 
treas., F, L. Beecher, ’98. 


MAINE CLUB. 

Pres., A. S. Hyde, ’96; vice-pres.,W. 
T. Denison, ’96 ; sec. and treas., C. S. 
Wilson,’ 97; gov. board, E. A. Za- 
netti, 97, and F. L. Crocker, ’98. 


NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


Pres., W. H. Phelps, L. S. S., ’97; 
vice-pres., F. H. Pratt, 96; sec., W. L. 
W. Field, L. S. S., 98; treas., S. Ken- 
nedy, 97; librarian, F. P. Gulli-er, 
Gr. 


PIERIAN SODALITY. 


Pres., A. W. Hall, ’96; vice-pres., C. 
P. M. Rumford, ’97; treas., H. A. But- 
ler, 97; sec., H. Schurz, 97; librarian, 
F. L. Beecher, ’98; leader, A. P. He- 
bard, L. S. 


PROHIBITION CLUB. 


Pres., M. P. Richards, L. S.; vice- 
pres., J. H. Lewis, 95, and E. B. Day, 
96; sec. and treas, B. C. Auten, 97. 


SIGNET. 


Pres., E. H. Wells, Jr., 97; vice- 
pres., J. A. Carpenter, 97; sec., T. 
Lyman, Jr., 97; treas., H. W. Miller, 
97. 


SOUTHERN CLUB. 

Pres., C. R. Wilson, ’96; vice-pres., 
T. L. Ross, L. S.; sec., H. K. Brent, 
L.S.S., treas., W. Byrd, ’97; librarian, 
M. M. Jackson, ’96; house committee, 
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L. W. Hagerman, 96, and D. Emory, 
Sp. 
ST. MARK’S CLUB. 


Pres., C. S. Stillman, ’96 ; vice-pres., 
H. D. Irving, ’98; sec., P. Palmer, Jr., 
’98; treas., H. Binney, ’97. 


8ST. PAUL’S SOCIETY. 
Pres., H. E. Addison, ’96; vice-pres., 


Harvard Clubs. — New York. 
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J. L. O’Brian, 96; sec., H. B. Hunt- 
ington, ’97; treas.,C. N. Lathrop, ’96; 


chorister, S. May, ’96; librarian, J. C. 
Ward, ’96. 


WHIST CLUB. 


Pres., C. D. Booth, ’96; vice-pres., 
J. D. Arnold, L.S.; see., E. W. Ryer- 
son, Med.; treas., E. H. Brown, ’96. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CLEVELAND. 

After an intermission of two years, 
a meeting and dinner were held in 
April last, at which we had nearly the 
entire membership present, M. S. 
Greenough, *68, who has recently 
joined, presiding. Speeches were made 
by different members, including Green- 
ough, Wing, and Thwing ; and the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year 
were elected : President, M.S. Green- 
ough, 68 ; vice-president, E. A. An- 
gell, ’73 ; secretary, Morris L. Black, 
91 ; treasurer, H. C. Bourne, ’87. It 
is expected to hold a regular annual 
meeting and dinner during the holi- 
days for the future. 

Chas. W. Baker, ’84. 


NEW YORK. 


The annual meeting of the Club was 
held on May 11, when the following 
officers were elected: President; 
James C. Carter, ’50 ; vice-president, 
Henry S. Van Duzer, ’75 ; treasurer, 
Amory G. Hodges, 74; secretary, 
Walter Alexander, ’87. An unusually 
large number of graduates was pres- 
ent at this, the first annual meeting 
held in the new club-house, and reso- 


lutions were unanimously and enthu- 
siastically adopted expressing to Ed- 
ward King, ’53, and to Evert Jansen 
Wendell, ’82, the appreciation and 
gratitude of Harvard men —to Mr. 
King for his generous labor as presi- 
dent, which has secured to the club its 
beautiful house, and to Mr. Wendell for 
the energy, the ability, and the loyalty 
with which he has served the Club as 
secretary for so many years. Several 
of those present spoke in favor of the 
resolutions, which were gracefully ac- 
knowledged by Mr. King and Mr. 
Wendell. Afterward the usual spread 
was served and the evening concluded 
with singing. — The splendid condition 
in which the Club has been placed dur- 
ing the last few years, and the great 
interest which Harvard men have 
taken in its development, have resulted 
in a most gratifying increase in mem- 
bership. According to the new club 
book 599 men are enrolled as resident 
members, and the number of non-resi- 
dents is 266. There has been also an 
increase in the attendance of members 
at the club-house. In consequence, 
a demand has arisen for a service of 
meals there—a demand so strong 
that the Board of Managers has au- 
thorized the House Committee to fur- 
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nish a table d’héte dinner at the club- 
house daily.— The number of mem- 
bers who have died during the spring 
and month of July is unusually large. 
A most serious loss to the Club is that 
of the Rev. Arthur Brooks, ’67, who 
died at sea July 10. Always a loyal 
Harvard man and devoted to her inter- 
ests, he contributed much by the ex- 
ample of his own life and work to the 
growth of Harvard’s influence in New 
York. Other deaths to be noted are 
those of Dr. Edwin J. Meeks, ’87, at 
Stamford, Conn., of John W. Law- 
rence, 791, at sea, of Robert De Wolfe 
Sampson, ’87, at Pittsfield, and of Ed- 
win B. Walker, [’92). 
Walter Alexander, ’87, Sec. 


OMAHA. 

On June 28 the Club gave its fourth 
dinner, the presence of Prof. J. B. 
Greenough, *56, for the purpose of 
conducting Harvard entrance exami- 
nations, held in Omaha for the first 
time, having reawakened a lively in- 
terest in our organization. The even- 
ing passed off most enjoyably, and it 
was the general opinion that we ought 
to meet in such a way more often. J. 
H. McIntosh, ’84, acted as toast-mas- 
ter. Prof. Greenough was the guest 
of honor. In addition there were 
present Dr. Richard Stebbins, 46, R. 
M. Allen, ’74, W. R. Morris, ’77, W. S. 
Robinson, ’87, Daniel T. Costello, ’87, 
C. S. Elgutter, 87, W. S. Poppleton, 
87, R. A. Clark, ’90, and Philip A. 
Crapo, /’94. We also had with us 
several gentlemen identified with our 
local and State educational interests, 
all of whom expressed themselves in 
terms of hearty appreciation of the 
University and its methods. The ac- 
tion of the University in holding en- 
trance examinations in our Western 
cities and sending her most distin- 
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guished representatives to conduct 
them, is a most effective way in which 
to win the confidence of our people 
and demonstrate that Harvard is truly 
national in her field and sympathies. 
It is greatly hoped that the practice 
will be continued. 
W. S. Poppleton, ’87, See. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


1829. 
Rev. SAMUEL May, Sec. 
Leicester. 

‘“‘Poems of Home and Country. 
Also, Sacred and Miscellaneous Verse. 
By Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, D. D.” 
This is the title of a very handsome 
octavo volume of 382 pages, printed 
at the University Press, Cambridge, 
and published about July Ist, by 
Silver, Burdett & Co., of Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. It is edited 
by Gen. H. B. Carrington, who in- 
corporates in his preface letters to Dr. 
Smith from Mr. Whittier, Dr. Holmes, 
and H. S. Washburn, Esq. The vol- 
ume has photographs of Dr. Smith 
and of Mrs. Smith, taken in April, 
1895. Two hundred and fifty copies 
of the edition are printed in special 
form, and have Dr. Smith’s autograph 
in his handsome and remarkably firm 
writing. Not only by his contempo- 
raries but by great numbers of others 
throughout the land, and not in Amer- 
ica only, this book will be held as a 
precious possession; for Dr. Smith’s 
long life of nearly eighty-seven years 
has been full of diligent labors, of 
quick and deep sympathies, and of 
generous and widely-extended minis- 
tries for human good. 


1833. 
Dr. William Mack died June 9 at 
his native city, Salem. He graduated 
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from Harvard College in 1833, and 
after studying medicine abroad re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. in 1838. 
From 1840 until his death he prac- 
ticed in Salem. He was a member of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
Essex Institute, and for several years 
was on the Salem Hospital staff. He 
bequeathed valuable property in Chi- 
cago to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 


News from 


1834. 
Tuomas CusHING, Sec. 
170 Newbury St., Boston. 

The Class of ’34 still lives. Ten 
members survive, and no death has 
broken their ranks since 1892, a re- 
markable record for men averaging 
eighty-three years of age. The Class 
celebrated its 61st anniversary of 
graduation by meeting for their 
Gassett Memorial Dinner at the Uni- 
versity Club at 3 o’clock on Com- 
mencement Day ; there were present 
Blanchard, Cotting, Cushing, Mason, 
Rodman, and Wellington. Word was 
received from Annin, Tyler, West, and 
Williams, announcing their continued 
interest, though from distance and 
other reasons they were unable to 
attend. The hilarious spirit of youth 
was hardly to be expected from such 
a meeting of decidedly elderly men ; 
but cheerfulness reigned and gratitude 
that so many were able to meet at our 
annual dinner, especially also for 
the restoration to health of our class- 
mate Cotting after eight months of con- 
finement. Pleasant talk rather than 
speeches filled the time. The beauti- 
ful character of Henry Gassett was 
affectionately dwelt upon. Rodman 
gave us some of his recent experiences 
as a hunter and fisherman in all parts 
of our country, which apparently keep 
him in perennial vigor ; and the Sec- 
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retary showed that his eyes and hand 
were still capable of work in a differ- 
ent field by announcing that he had 
compiled and published during the 
previous year a “Historical Sketch 
of Chauncey Hall School,” where he 
passed fifty of his working years. 


1835. 
Cuas. H. Parker, Sec. 
47 Tremont St., Boston. 

This year being the 60th anniver- 
sary of our graduation, an effort was 
made to bring together as many sur- 
vivors of the Class as possible to cele- 
brate the auspicious event. For this 
purpose letters of invitation were ad- 
dressed to fifteen classmates, and re- 
sponses were received from all but 
one. The meeting took place on Com- 
mencement Day at 30 Weld Hall, at 
which were present the following : 
Edward Appleton, Reading ; H. G. O. 
Blake, Worcester; William Ingalls, 
Boston; Edward Lander, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ; Henry Lyon, Charlestown ; 
Chas. W. Palfray, Salem; Benj. H. 
West, Neponset; Chas. H. Parker, 
Boston; Chas. H. Gates, Boston. 
Letters of regret were received from 
Bishop John Williams, of Connecticut ; 
Wm. Hy. Allen, of Pasadena, Cal. ; 
Wm. Fred. Frick, of Baltimore, and 
Jno. A. King of Great Neck, L. I. 
One of those who had been very de- 
sirous to have this reunion of class- 
mates was our lamented friend and 
classmate, E. R. Hoar. We were much 
gratified to receive the visit of his two 
sons, Samuel and Sherman Hoar, who 
were kind enough to honor by their 
presence an occasion which would have 
been so congenial to their father. 
Another classmate, John Hy. Elliot, 
was removed by death only about a 
week before, and his son-in-law, 
Tucker Daland, was so good as to show 
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his interest in our proceedings by his 
presence among us ; while Mr. Buck- 
minster, the son of another classmate, 
was equally kind. A couple of hours 
were agreeably passed in social inter- 
course, when tales of former frolics 
were revived ; while many touching 
allusions were heard to the memory of 
those whom death had removed. After 
adjournment we all dined together in 
Memorial Hall, where we were inter- 
ested aud entertained by the eloquent 
and witty addresses of the various 
speakers. — c. H. G. —John Henry 
Elliot died at Brookline, June 16. 
Born at Keene, N. H., he returned 
there after completing his college 
course and practiced law until 1849. 
After a year abroad he went into 
business, and became president of the 
Cheshire Bank at Keene. From 1865 
to 1867 he was a member of the 
executive council of New Hampshire. 
In 1892 he founded the City Hospital 
at Keene. He wasa Freemason. Two 
sons and a daughter survive.— The 
August Atlantic Monthly contained a 
remarkable account of “ How Judge 
Hoar ceased to be Attorney-General,” 
by Gen. J. D. Cox. 


1840. 
JOHN CAPEN, Sec. 
5 Worcester Sq., Boston. 

There is little of general interest to 
be said of the Class at the present 
time. The only notable occurrence 
was the golden wedding of Dr. Joseph 
Henry Allen and Anna Minot (Weld) 
Allen which was celebrated on May 
22 last, by a gathering of relatives and 
friends to the number of three or four 
hundred. — Allen, Bond, White, and 
Capen attended the Commencement 
exercises, and enjoyed the dinner and 
the excellent speeches that followed. 
— Wm. G. Russell and J. C. Bancroft 
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Davis have been spending the summer 
traveling in Europe. 


1842. 
ANDREW D. BLANCHARD, Sec. 
91 Hillside Ave., Melrose. 

The Class meeting was held on Com- 
mencement at 35 Thayer, Blanchard, 
Brooks, Capen, Davis, Phillips, and H. 
H. Lincoln being present. It was 
voted to omit the annual meeting next 
year, but to have a Class supper in 
1897. 


1845. 
Dr. C. W. Fotsom, Sec. 
15 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

Only 8 members attended the 50th 
dinner of the Class at Young’s on 
June 25. At the head of the table 
sat Justice Gray of the U. S. Supreme 
Court; the others present being Lemuel 
Hayward, of Keene, N. H., G. A. Da- 
vis of Boston, C. W. Folsom and W. 
S. Tiffany, of Cambridge, Wm. Plum- 
er, of Lexington, C. M. S. Churchill, 
of Milton, and W. H. Davison, city 
engineer of Pensacola, Fla. The Class 
has only 26 survivors out of 61 mem- 
bers at graduation. 


1848. 
Prof. T. H. CHANDLER, Sec. 
160 Newbury St., Boston. 

Owing to the continued illness of the 
Secretary no report has been received 
from him.— At the Class dinner at 
Parker’s on June 26, T. D. Howard, C. 
G. Loring, James C. D. Parker, Charles 
French, and D. R. Whitney, all of 
Boston, were present.— Edwin Daven- 
port died at Chelsea, May 14. He 
taught languages in New York and the 
West and for some time was professor 
of Greek and Latin at Haverford Col- 
lege, Pa. When not teaching he lived 
at Chelsea. He leaves a sister. 





1850. 
Pror. J. H. THAYER, Sec. 
67 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Robert Barnwell Fuller, son of Dr. 
Thomas and Elizabeth (Barnwell) 
Fuller, died at his native place, Beau- 
fort, S. C., June 3. He was a man of 
scholarly tastes, earnest spirit, and 
distinct oratorical gifts. During the 
war he was connected at first with the 
Palmetto Guards, and subsequently 
with the Beaufort Artillery. He was 
held in high esteem for his integrity, 
filled the office of county treasurer 
from 1878 till shortly before his death, 
and was for many years a prominent 
official in St. Helena Church, where 
the funeral services were held.— At 
the Class supper, June 25, at the 
rooms of the University Club, Boston, 
fifteen of the surviving thirty-four 
members were present, and J. H. 
Robinson presided. College reminis- 
cences abounded, and souvenirs of 
former similar gatherings, beginning 
with the ode for the supper of July 12, 
1848, were brought out. Copies of a 
provisional Class Report, the first ever 
printed, were distributed. —On Com- 
mencement Day ten members met at 
Matthews 3.— At the meeting of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, James C. Carter was 
reélected president. — Dr. H. R. Storer 
has been reélected president of the 
Newport, R. I., Natural History Soci- 
ety for the ensuing year. 


1851. 
Prof. H. W. Haynss, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

After 20 years’ service Prof. C. C. 
Langdell has resigned as dean of the 
Harvard Law School, but he will con- 
tinue to lecture there. — George Bliss 
has recently had conferred upon him 
by Leo XIII the Order of Gregory 
the Great. 
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1852. 


Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

At the business meeting of the 
Class held at Weld 2 on Commence- 
ment Day, H. G. Denny was re- 
elected a member of the Class 
Committee for three years; and J. 
H. Choate was chosen to express to 
the family of J. Porter the sympathy 
of the Class, in their bereavement. 
— At the annual dinner at Young’s 
Hotel, ten attended, S. L. Thorndike 
presiding. J. W. Sprague was pres- 
ent for the first time for more than 
forty years, and gave an interesting 
account of his travels in the Hawaiian 
Islands, Japan, China, and India. 
With song and story, the time passed 
pleasantly till the Class separated, a 
little before midnight.— A. Brown 
has moved to 37 W. 89th St., N. Y., 
which he has lately bought. He has 
subscribed $25,000 towards the fund 
for the New York Botanical Garden. 
As judge of the U. S. District Court 
for the Southern District of New 
York, he gave, June 24, an important 
decision denying an application for 
the removal of Editor Dana of the 
New York Sun to Washington for 
trial there for libel, which the Sun 
says “ will endear him to every lover 
of liberty and of the freedom of the 
press.” — J. H. Choate has obtained a 
larger verdict than before in the case 
of Laidlaw v. Sage. He was warmly 
applauded on speaking at the dinners 
of the Law School and the Alumni 
Associations. — The 25th anniversary 
of W. G. Choate’s wedding was cele- 
brated June 23, at his country house 
in Wallingford, Conn., by a small 
gathering of relatives and friends. — 
D. E. Ware has a sonnet in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly for August, on E. Rock- 
wood Hoar, ’35.— E. E. Anderson, 
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G. L. Cary, H. K. Oliver, and C. E. 
Stedman sailed for Europe in July. — 
Members of the Class are urged to 
give to the Secretary early notice of 
changes of address, marriages of chil- 
dren, and all other matters interesting 
to their classmates. 


1853. 
Samuet S. SHaw, Sec. 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

George Henry Sargent, of New 
York, for some time a member of the 
Class, has received the degree of A. 
B. out of course. 


1855. 
Epwin H. Assort, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

The Class dined at the Revere 
House on Tuesday, Commencement 
eve. Of the 55 known surviving ori- 
ginal members of the Class, 27 were 
present ; one of them, the Hon. James 
M. Seawell, now a judge in San Fran- 
cisco, had not visited Cambridge since 
his graduation, 40 years ago. — A por- 
trait of S. C. Lawrence, first mayor 
of Medford, was recently presented 
to that city, by his fellow citizens, in 
“ grateful recognition of his eminent 
services.” 


1856. 
Wo. W. Burrace, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

Charles F. Adams received from 
Harvard the degree of LL. D. at the 
last Commencement, and was one of 
the speakers at the dinner. He was 
also elected the same day one of the 
Overseers of the University. — Prof. 
F. P. Nash of Hobart College re- 
ceived the degree of LL. D. from Trin- 
ity College, June 27. — The Class has 
now five members so favored. Be- 
sides the above there are Ex.-Gov. 
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George D. Robinson, LL. D. (Har- 
vard), Hon. Carleton Hunt, LL. D. 
(University of La.), and Prof. Jere- 
miah Smith, LL. D. (Dartmouth). — 
The surviving Southern members of 
the Class were welcomed in Cam- 
bridge at Commencement. Major 
Benjamin M. Harrod, who is city en- 
gineer of New Orleans, and a member 
of the U. S. Mississippi River Com- 
mission, was present, having attended 
the previous week the National Con- 
vention of Civil Engineers. The Hon. 
Carleton Hunt, of New Orleans, 
breakfasted with the Law Faculty and 
its guests on Monday, attended as a 
guest the Law School Association ex- 
ercises and dinner on Tuesday, was 
present at Commencement, and as a 
guest was one of the speakers at the 
#. B. K. dinner on Thursday. — Dr. 
Edward C. Huse was unable to come 
from Illinois to Commencement as he 
expected to do. His celebrated im- 
personations of the Faculty of the 
“fifties” are postponed for another 
year.— Prof. J. B. Greenough was 
missed at Commencement, being in 
Omaha, Neb., to conduct the Harvard 
entrance examinations. — Recent news 
as to George Bancroft, John J. Jacob- 
sen, Dalrymple Williams, and others, 
was received from Major Harrod and 
Carleton Hunt, and also as to David 
Casares from the Hon. Stephen Salis- 
bury. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
15 Westland Ave., Boston. 

The Class dined at the Somerset 
Club, Boston, on June 25. Among 
those present were: T. D. Hodges, 
J. G. Runkle, J. Lewis Stackpole, R. 
M. Morse, Solomon Lincoln, J. J. 
Higginson, J. C. Ropes, Samuel 
Wells, G. M. Barnard, J. D. Long, 
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G. Bacon, H. N. Fisher, W. G. Gold- 
smith, F. H. Brown.— R. M. Morse 
has been reélected an Overseer. 
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1858. 


James C. Davis, Sec. 
65 Mason Building, Boston. 

On June 25 there was a Class din- 
ner at the Union Club, Boston, 25 
members of the class being present 
— Dr. R. T. Edes has gone abroad 
with his son for a vacation.—J. L. 
Gardner has returned from Europe. — 
Dr. John Homans, with Mrs. Homans 
and their son Robert, sailed in the 
Scythia from Boston, July 27. 


1859. 


Pror. C.J. WurteE, Sec. 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 

The Class had no dinner and no 
formal meeting this year.— John C. 
Gray received the degree of LL. D. 
from Harvard.— Robert Tower died 
Jan. 26, 1895. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

There was a Class dinner at 
Parker’s on June 25, at which about 
30 members were present. — Edmund 
Wetmore has been elected president 
of the Association of the Alumni for 
the ensuing year. — Jos. Shippen gave 
an address on Richard Vaux before 
the St. John’s Lodge of Freemasons, 
at Seattle, Wash., on May 25. 


1861. 


Rev. J. Epw. Wricut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Alpheus H. Hardy has been chosen 
treasurer of Wellesley College. — O. 
W. Holmes received the honorary 
degree of LL. D., and W. P. Garrison 
received that of A.M. from Harvard 
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at the last Commencement. — The ex- 
change of photographs, agreed upon 
by 46 members of the Class, has been 
at last effected. — At a meeting on 
Commencement Day the question of 
an annual Class dinner was referred to 
a committee consisting of H. P. Bow- 
ditch and A. H. Hardy. 


1863. ~ 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

The Class met at Cambridge on 
Commencement Day in Holworthy 19. 
Twenty-four members were present. 
— John Fiske delivered the #. B. kK. 
oration on June 27.— Thos. B. Peck 
was elected town clerk of Walpole, 
N. H., in March, 1895. — A. Chevalier 
Hazeltine has changed his address to 
52 rue de Bourgogne, Paris, France. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

W. Reed has been appointed park 
commissioner of the city of Taunton 
for four years. — H. H. Sprague was 
appointed June 13, by the Governor, 
chairman of the Metropolitan Water 
Commission. — Prof. G. H. Palmer re- 
ceived the degree of LL. D. from the 
University of Michigan in June. 


1865. 
T. FRANK. BROWNELL, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The Class held its 30th reunion in 
the Eastern Yacht Club house in 
Marblehead on Commencement eve, 
by invitation of George A. God- 
dard. There were 35 in _ the 
party, and a tally-ho conveyed them 
about the town, where all points of 
interest were visited. When dinner 
was announced each of the Class found 
a bill of fare at his place: it was a 
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half-tone print, 15 by 12 inches in 
size, and across the top were the photo- 
graphs of each member of the class, 
in miniature, with Harvard College in 
the background. Under this was 
“30th anniversary of the Class of 
1865,” with the College seal. In the 
lower left-hand corner was a picture 
representing a game of football, and 
in the right hand was one representing 
the various other outdoor sports. — W. 
B. Durant has announced that he will 
not be a candidate for reélection to 
the Mass. State Senate.—On Com- 
mencement, the Class met at Holwor- 
thy 10. Twenty-eight members were 
present.— The Eighth Class Report 
of the Secretary is now in the press. 
— James W. Carter was drowned 
while bathing at Harwich, on July 5. 


1866. 
Cuas. W. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

James Walker Lovering died of 
lockjaw at Cambridge, May 17. He 
was the son of Prof. Joseph Lovering, 
’33. For twenty years he had been 
superintendent of Mt. Auburn Ceme- 
tery. He leaves a wife and several 
children. —E. W. Emerson has re- 
turned to Concord after a long stay 
in Europe ; he is to lecture on Anat- 
omy this winter at the Boston Art 
Museum. — The Class again met at 
the house of their classmate, Farlow, 
on Commencement Day, and passed a 
very pleasant morning. 


1867. 


F. H. Lincoin, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The Class dined at the Parker 
House the night before Commence- 
ment, 31 members being present. The 
Secretary presided and the proceed- 
ings were informal.—The Rev. Ar- 
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thur Brooks, D. D., died at sea on the 
voyage from Southampton to New 
York, July 10, 1895. He was born in 
Boston, June 11, 1845, and was the 
fifth of six brothers, viz: 1. William 
Gray; 2. Phillips, H. C. 1855; 3. 
George (L.S.S.) 1861; 4. Frederick, 
H. C. 1863 ; 5. Arthur, H. C. 1867 ; 6. 
John Cotton, H. C. 1872. Four be- 
came Episcopal ministers. He was of 
pure New England stock, tracing his 
descent from John Brooks who came 
to this country in 1630 and settled in 
Watertown, and whose descendants 
are identified with Medford and other 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
towns; from the Rev. John Cotton, 
the minister of the First Church in 
Boston ; from the Grays of Essex 
County and Boston; and from the 
Rey. George Phillips, of Watertown, 
who came over in 1630 with Gov. 
Winthrop, and whose descendants were 
the founders of the Phillips Acade- 
mies of Andover and Exeter. He was 
educated in the public schools of Bos- 
ton and fitted for college at the Bos- 
ton Latin School, where he took the 
full course of six years. While in the 
Latin School he received twenty 
prizes for good conduct and excel- 
lence in the prescribed studies, dec- 
lamation, etc., and also a Franklin 
medal. He entered college with the 
Class, in 1863, without conditions. 
His prizes while in college were a 
Detur in Sophomore year ; first Bow- 
doin prize for Dissertation and two 
Lee prizes for Reading in Junior year; 
a prize for Reading in Senior year. 
He had parts at the Junior and Senior 
exhibitions and at Commencement. 
His rank in the Class was Freshman 
4, Sophomore 5, Junior 3, Senior 3, 
and on general scale for the whole 
course 3. His falling off in the 
Sophomore year was undoubtedly ow- 
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ing to mathematics, for which he had 
little taste, his natural aptitude being 
for classical and other studies, which 
afforded him greater opportunity in 
the Junior and Senior years. He was 
a member of the Society of Christian 
Brethren, St. Paul’s Religious Society, 
Institute of 1770, Harvard Natural 
History Society, Hasty Pudding Club, 
and Phi Beta Kappa Society. His 
chum all through College was Wil- 
liam Homer, and it is a singular coin- 
cidence that both died at sea on the 
voyage home from abroad. He joined 
the Episcopal Church March 29, 1863, 
being confirmed by Bishop Eastburn 
in Trinity Church, Boston. After 
graduation he entered the Theological 
Seminary at Andover and remained 
there one year. In Sept., 1868, he 
entered the Episcopal Divinity School 
at West Philadelphia, where he was 
graduated in 1870. June 25, 1870, he 
was ordained deacon in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Trinity Church, 
Boston. July 10,1870, he entered on 
the rectorship of Trinity Church, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., and was ordained 
priest in Williamsport, Oct. 12, 1870. 
Here he remained until April, 1872. 
April 28, 1872, he became rector of 
St. James Church, Chicago, Ill. April 
3, 1875, he resigned this rectorship 
and April 18, 1875, he assumed the 
rectorship of the Church of the Incar- 
nation, New York city. This position 
he held until his death. He traveled 
extensively abroad, having made sev- 
eral summer trips and one of nearly 
a year’s length in 1886-87, when he 
visited Egypt, Palestine, top of Mt. 
Sinai, Arabian Desert, Greece, etc. 
A volume of his sermons has been 
published under the title of “The 
Life of Christ in the World,” 1887. 
He has been chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of Barnard College for Wo- 
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men in New York city since its in- 
corporation in 1889. The degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
upon him by the University of the 
City of New York in 1891, and by 
Princeton College in 1892. Oct. 12, 
1872, he was married in Williamsport, 
Pa., to Lizzie Willard, of Williams- 
port, by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, of 
Boston. This is a bare statement of 
the facts of Dr. Brooks’s life. Per- 
haps they tell the story more effect- 
ively than any words of eulogy, even if 
space were at our disposal in this 
place. The Class has lost a strong 
man, whose learning and breadth of 
thought and life of usefulness have 
reflected credit upon it, and an es- 
teemed member whose warm-hearted 
good-fellowship has endeared him to 
every member of it. 


1869. 
Tuomas P. BEAL, Sec. 
2d National Bank, Boston. 

We had an informal subscription 
dinner at the University Club, Boston, 
on the evening preceding Commence- 
ment, at which about 20 men 
were present. — At the business meet- 
ing of the Class on Commencement, 
resolutions were adopted on the death 
of Julian Jeffries Eustis, who died 
April 11, 1895.— A Class dinner was 
held at the University Club, Boston, 
on June 25, F. H. Appleton presiding. 


1870. 
Tuomas B. Ticknor, Sec. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

Sixty members attended the Class 
dinner at Young’s, June 25. W. F. 
Wharton presided. Among those 
present were Lieut.-Gov. Wolcott, 
Henry Parkman, Charles Monroe, H. 
G. Lunt, C. B. Wilby, E. Rawson, 
C. B. McMichael, G. H. Fisher, New- 
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ton Dexter, G. H. Adams, S. L. Parrish, 
T. B. Ticknor, B. B. Sherman, W. T. 
Winsor, C. C. Sheldon, R. F. Holway, 
Franklin Nourse, F. H. Viaux, B. M. 
Watson, Jr., J. R. Rich, Godfrey 
Morse, Dr. T. M. Rotch, W. T. 
Perrin, J. F. Dwight, C. H. Walcott, 
Judge G. S. Littlefield, and F. T. Ful- 
ler.— At the first annual meeting of 
the National Municipal League, held 
at Cleveland, O., in May, C. B. Wilby 
spoke on the municipal condition of 
Cincinnati, O.— Prof. W. G. Hale 
goes to Rome, Italy, this autumn, to 
take charge of the American School 
of Archaeology to be established there. 
—J.B.N. Wyatt is the architect of 
the new court-house in Baltimore, Md. 
— Dr. H. J. Groesbeck is president of 
the Ohio Silver League, devoted to 
silver propaganda. 


1871. 


A. M. Barnes, Sec. 
38 Central St., Boston. 

The usual Commencement gather- 
ing was held at Holworthy 12, and 38 
members were present during the day. 
At the business meeting tributes of 
respect to the memory of Arthur 
Rotch and of Winslow were read and 
adopted, and action on the death of 
Comstock was referred to a special 
committee. — It was voted to procure 
and present to the Class Grandchild, 
the granddaughter of Henry Cabot 
Lodge, a suitable testimonial in recog- 
nition of the unusual distinction of 
having a child of the Class Baby as 
the first grandchild of the Class, and 
a special committee was appointed to 
carry out the wishes of the meeting. 
The Class Committee and the Secre- 
tary were given full power to arrange 
for the proper observance of the 25th 
anniversary of graduation in 1896, 
and were instructed to make it a 
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‘“rouser.”” — Theodore Sutro has been 
appointed tax commissioner in New 
York city. 
1872. 
A. L. Linco1n, JR., Sec. 
18 Post Office Square, Boston. 

The Class met as usual at Thayer 3 
on Commencement. F. H. Sawyer 
was present from San Francisco, and 
L. L. Hubbard from Houghton, Mich. 
The Secretary read his reports for the 
past year and a memorial of John 
F. Andrew, which the Class voted to 
place upon the Class records. The 
death of the Class Baby, George 
Cowing Gibson, on May 1, was re- 
ported, and the Secretary was re- 
quested to prepare a minute for the 
Class records expressing the deep in- 
terest which the Class had felt for its 
first-born, and of our sympathy with 
Gibson and his family. — The annual 
dinner was given at the University 
Club Commencement evening, at 
which 24 members were present, 
Arthur Mills presiding. A special 
subject was discussed, of which the 
Class will be further informed later. 
— Amongst other items the Secretary 
reported the following: Frank Has- 
brouck has been appointed postmaster 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. — Arthur Lord 
was chosen president of the Pilgrim 
Society, Plymouth, at its annual meet- 
ing May 27.— C. Tower, Jr., received 
the degree of LL. D. from Lafayette 
College at its Commencement in 1894. 
—Charles W. Chase is married and 
settled in Chicago. — William S. Bea- 
man has moved his office to 99 Cedar 
Street, New York, N. Y.—Jos. Raw- 
son has been elected vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Cincin- 
nati, O. 

John Forrester Andrew, who died 
in Boston, May 29, 1895, was born at 
Hingham, Nov. 16, 1850, a son of John 
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A. Andrew, the “ War Governor” of 
Massachusetts. He fitted for college 
at a private school at Boston, and 
after graduation passed a year travel- 
ing in Europe, and then entered the 
Law School, where he remained two 
years, graduating in 1875. He was 
admitted to the Bar in 1875, and be- 
gan practice in Boston ; but he soon 
found it unsuited to his taste. His 
inclinations led him towards political 
life, which he began in 1880 as a 
member of the legislature. In party 
he was a Republican, and as such he 
was elected and served three succes- 
sive terms as a member of the lower 
house, and one term as State senator. 
In his election by the Republicans as 
State senator, in 1884, his majority 
was the largest ever received by any 
candidate in the district. While in 
the legislature, he served as member 
of the Judiciary Committee, and was 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Street Railways. He never became 
an effective public speaker, but he 
was always bright and quick in de- 
bate, direct and honest of speech, in- 
tolerant of humbug and hypocrisy, 
and never could support men or mea- 
sures unless he thoroughly believed 
in them and could state honestly and 
frankly the grounds of his belief. 
These qualities soon gained for him 
the respect of his colleagues and gave 
him power and influence in the legis- 
lature, and especially in the committees 
of which he was a member. As a 
Republican, his future career and suc- 
cess were assured. While Republican 
State senator, he was chosen a dele- 
gate to the Chicago Convention, which 
nominated Blaine for President, and 
he strenuously opposed Blaine’s nomi- 
nation. After the nomination of Cleve- 
land by the Democrats, he declared 
for the Democratic candidate. This 
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alienated his Republican supporters, 
and every one supposed, himself in- 
cluded, that it involved the sacrifice 
of his political career. It certainly 
involved severing his relations with the 
party with which he had always been 
associated and with which his father 
had been so actively identified. His 
honest independence of judgment in 
this matter, and the motives that led 
him to sacrifice his personal ambition 
and his sentiment to his sense of duty, 
deserved and won for him respect in- 
dependent of party. In 1884 he was 
nominated by the Independents and 
Democrats as State senator, and 
elected. In 1886 he was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, being 
defeated by Oliver Ames by a very 
close vote. In 1887 he declined a 
renomination for governor. In 1888, 
and again in 1890, he was elected to 
Congress by the Democrats, and dur- 
ing his two terms of service he de- 
voted himself principally to the three 
important questions of tariff reform, 
civil service reform, and sound money. 
On many questions, such as the Chi- 
nese Exclusion bill and the Antioption 
bill, he voted in opposition to the ma- 
jority of his party, showing the inde- 
pendence which always characterized 
him. He believed thoroughly in civil 
service reform, not as a mere theory, 
but as a matter of practical impor- 
tance. Although he opposed Crisp for 
speaker, he was appointed by him 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. Under 
his leadership, the committee prepared 
and submitted two of the strongest, 
most important, and elaborate reports 
on the extension of the civil service 
reform system. Of the work of this 
committee, while he was chairman, 
Roosevelt, then one of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners, said, “ the friends 
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of civil service reform without dis- 
tinction of party are to be congratu- 
lated upon having such a committee 
in the House, and especially upon hav- 
ing such a chairman as Mr. Andrew.” 
He gave much time and thought to 
all questions relating to reform in the 
tariff, but his greatest efforts were 
made for sound money. He was 
largely influential in preventing the 
passage of the bill for the free coin- 
age of silver, and one of his colleagues 
in Congress says that he was the only 
member of Congress who is known to 
have made converts and won votes 
from the opposition on that question. 
He was appointed, in 1885, a member 
of the Board of Park Commissioners 
of the city of Boston, and served for 
three years, and was again appointed 
in 1895. At the time of his death he 
was chairman of the Board. To his 
good taste much of the success of the 
Park system is due. He was at one 
time a director of the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, and 
president of the Algonquin Club in 
Boston, from its organization. He 
was interested in charitable work, and 
was a frequent giver to good objects. 
He was for some time president of the 
Massachusetts Infant Asylum, and at 
the time of his death was president 
of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children and of the Home 
for Aged Colored Women, and trustee 
of the Massachusetts School for the 
Feeble-Minded. He married, Oct. 11, 
1883, Harriet, daughter of Nathaniel 
Thayer, of Boston. She died in Sep- 
tember, 1891, leaving two daughters, 
Cornelia T. and Elizabeth. — £. w. H. 


1873. 
ARTHUR L. WARE, Sec. 
Milton. 
At the annual meeting on Com- 
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mencement the Class passed a vote to 
have a dinner annually on the evening 
before Commencement. In accordance 
with this vote the Class will dine at 
the University Club in Boston on the 
evening of Tuesday, June 23, 1896. 
—Robert Grant was elected Overseer 
at Commencement.—Prof.S. M. Mac- 
vane has received the honorary degree 
of Ph.D. from Acadia University, 
Nova Scotia. 


1874. 
GEoRGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The Class reunion on Commence- 
ment Day was held as usual in Hol- 
worthy 4. At the business meeting 
there were no matters of importance 
to be acted upon, except to hear from 
the Secretary a statement, in writing, 
of the Class finances, which was ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 


1875. 
Warren A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

Alpheus Brown Alger died at his 
home in North Cambridge, on May 3, of 
rheumatic fever. After leaving col- 
lege he studied law in the office of the 
late J. G. Abbott, ’32, of Boston, and 
was admitted to the bar in June, 1877. 
He was a member of the Democratic 
State Committee from 1884 to 1890, 
and its Secretary from 1886 to 1890. 
He was a member of the Cambridge 
Board of Aldermen in 1884, and in 
1886 and 1887 was senator from the 
Third Middlesex District. In 1890 he 
was elected mayor of Cambridge and 
served a second term in 1891. He 
was chairman of the Board of the 
Harvard Bridge Commissioners in 
1891 and 1892, and a member of the 
Charles River Embankment Co. He 
was a member of the order of Masons, 
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of the Odd Fellows, of the Knights of 
Pythias, and several other social clubs. 
Alger was never married, but since 
graduation made his home with his 
sisters in Cambridge. — Ex- Mayor 
Nathan Matthews, Jr., has a law office 
at 23 Court St., Boston, and gives 
special attention to Municipal Law.— 
Dr. J. W. Fewkes has been conducting 
an archaeological expedition in Ari- 
zona for the Smithsonian Institution. — 
The Rev. Richard Montague, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Newton 
Centre, died in that city on July 24. He 
was born in Westboro, July 4, 1853. 
He graduated from Harvard in 1875, 
spent a year at the Divinity School, 
and then entered the Newton Theolo- 
gical Institution, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1879. The following October 
he was ordained pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Lawrence. In 
Sept., 1881, he became pastor of the 
Central Baptist Church in Providence, 
R. IL, where he remained till 1886, 
when, on account of a very serious 
illness, he was compelled to resign 
and seek the benefits of Colorado’s 
climate. From October, 1887, till 
November, 1893, he had a parish at 
Colorado Springs, then he accepted a 
call to Newton Centre. He was a 
University Preacher at Harvard in 
1886. One small volume of his ser- 
mons has been published and another 
is in the press. He received the de- 
gree of 8. T. D. from the University 
of Colorado in 1891. He married in 
1880 Martha Peasely Cogswell, who 
died in 1890. 
1876. 
Cox. W. L. CHAse, Sec. 
233 State St., Boston. 

“The annual report of the Boston 
city architect has a special interest, as 
being the last which will be issued,” 
says the Boston Herald. “With the 
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abolition of the department, Mr. 
E. M. Wheelwright closes the record 
most creditably. Not only has he 
effected remarkable economies by his 
business - like administration — since 
May 1, 1891, the architectural work of 
the city has cost $85,895.93, as against 
$160,226.67, the cost at the customary 
rate of charges if it had been done by 
private architects ; a saving of $74,- 
330.84 in three years and nine months 
—but the artistic quality of Mr. 
Wheelwright’s designs has been so 
high as to give Boston an enviable 
rank among American municipalities 
for its recent civic architecture. Mr. 
Wheelwright’s work has been remark- 
ably versatile in character — always 
well adapted to its purpose, graceful 
and refined, and never ostentatious — 
pleasing by its thoughtful and schol- 
arly character, its sensible simplicity, 
its admirable proportions of mass and 
the elegance of detail.” — A celebra- 
tion in honor of J. H. Flint, recently 
elected grand chancellor of the 
Knights of Pythias, was held by that 
order at Weymouth. 


1877. 
JOHN F. Tyter, Sec. 
5 Tremont St., Boston. 

The Class dined at the Parker House 
the night before Commencement, and 
in the absence of W.E. Russell, who 
was expected to preside, the Secretary 
occupied the chair. Fifty-seven men 
were present. H. M. Burr responded 
for “The Class of ’77,” A. M. Sher- 
wood for “Alma Mater,” Squire A. 
O. Fuller for “The Coming Lawyer,” 
Dist. Atty. R. O. Harris for “ Crime,” 
R.S. Sauzade for “ Why New Jersey 
is greater than New York,” H. B. Me- 
Dowell for “The Stage,” W. S. Sea- 
mans for “The Harvard Club in New 
York,” and S. Butler and B. J. Legate 
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for “ Athletics.” There was an orches- 
tra, with Sherwood at the piano, and 
there was a general service of song 
which is said by the daily papers to 
have attracted an eager audience out- 
side the hotel. — Fourteen Holworthy 
presented its usual appearance on Com- 
mencement Day, and dealt in good 
cheer and hospitality. The business 
meeting consisted of an approval of 
accounts. <A pleasant feature of the 
day was the call of Mr. Joseph Jeffer- 
son, whom Russell brought with him, 
and who made an exceedingly bright 
and witty speech in response to an 
informal toast to his good health. As 
Russell observed, “We didn’t count 
that one.” — Let the Class remem- 
ber that in ’97 we celebrate our 20th 
anniversary, and that we want every 
member here who can possibly come. 
— A. M. Sherwood and E. D. Morgan 
received the degree of A. B. out of 
course on Commencement. 

Harold Whiting, with his wife and 
four children, was lost at sea, May 27 
last, in the foundering of the S.S. 
Colima, bound from San Francisco to 
Panama. He was born at Roxbury, 
May 13, 1855. After graduation 
made Physics his specialty ; received 
an A.M. at Harvard in 1878, and a 
Ph.D. in 1884. Was instructor in 
Physics, 1883-91. Then accepted a 
position at the University of Califor- 
nia. Was on his way home, for good, 
with his family. Married, June 4, 
1884, Julia Dana. A memorial ser- 
vice was held in the First Church, 
Cambridge, on June 28. He pub- 
lished a book on Physical Measure- 
ment in 1890. 


1878. 
Jos. C. WHITNEY, Sec. 
P. 0. Box 3573, Boston. 
Forty members of the Class dined 


at the University Club on June 25. 
— Dr. C. Harrington has been reap- 
pointed health inspector of milk and 
vinegar for Boston.—On May 16, 
Lewis Hancock addressed the Texas 
Bankers’ Association, at Galveston, 
Tex., on the silver question. His ad- 
dress, “Golden Facts and Silver Fic- 
tion,” has been issued in pamphlet 
form for circulation by the advocates 
of sound money. 


1879. 
Francis Aimy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Secretary has just issued a Class 
Report, in editing which he had the 
assistance of Walter Cary.— During 
the summer, Dr. Benjamin Rand of the 
Philosophical Department pursued, in 
the library of the British Museum, his 
investigations of philosophical manu- 
scripts and literature. —H. P. Amen, 
who has been principal of the River- 
view Military Academy, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., has been appointed princi- 
pal of Phillips Exeter Academy. 


1880. 
FrepEric Amy, Sec. 
24 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

T. Roosevelt, who was recently ap- 
pointed police commissioner of New 
York city, was elected Overseer, and 
R. Bacon was reélected on Com- 
mencement. — C. H. Morss has been 
made superintendent of schools at 
Medford. — W. A. Pew has been 
elected colonel of the 8th Regiment of 
Massachusetts militia. — W. B, Clark 
received his A. B. on Commencement. 
— A.B. Hart has been appointed by 
Gov. Greenhalge a commissioner 
for the Mass. Nautical Training 
School ; he is also treasurer of the 
newly founded American Historical 
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Review. — A. K. Muzzey is a member 
of the firm of Jones & Muzzey, 
brokers, at Syracuse, N. Y.— More 
than 60 members attended the Class 
dinner at the Brunswick, Boston, on 
Commencement eve. W. A. Gas- 
ton presided. T. Roosevelt responded 
to the toast “ Athletics ;” H. Bond, 
“Law ;” B. Gilman, “ Theology ;” S. 
Billings, “ Teaching ;” F. E. Whiting, 
“The Press ;’? H. Jackson, “ Medi- 
cine ;” F. F. Dodge, “The Class Baby.” 
— The Secretary’s 5th report was 
issued on Commencement. 


1881. 
Dr. CHARLES R. SANGER, Sec. 
3818 Delmar Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

G. A. Gordon received the degree of 
D.D. on Commencement. — F. T. 
Knight was graduated from the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary in June. — 
G. A. Stearns is about to open a school 
for girls in Worcester. — M. Tilden is 
spending the year in Germany. — The 
fifth report of the Secretary will 
be issued in June, 1896, and the 
Class will celebrate its 15th anniver- 
sary by a dinner. — Seaverns has been 
spending the summer in Boston, after 
twelve years’ absence in England. — 
At last accounts Slater had reached 
San Francisco on his voyage round 
the world. — Curtis Guild is to preside 
at the Mass. Republican State Con- 
vention. — C. MacVeagh has returned 
from California, and expects to resume 
law practice in New York this au- 
tumn. 


1882. 
Henry W. CunninGHaM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Secretary will issue a report 
this autumn, and will call upon every 
member of the Class for a short sketch 
of himself. — Owen Wister has been 
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traveling in the Southwest and camp- 
ing out with the army, collecting ma- 
terial for new stories. — Albert French 
Lane died at Virginia Beach, Va., on 
June 17. After graduating, he studied 
at the Law School, and took his LL. B. 
in 1885, but soon went to Parkersburg, 
W. Va., and engaged in the lumber 
business. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NicHOLs, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The Secretary is slowly getting a 
Class Report under way, having been 
handicapped by illness during the past 
few months. Those of the unregen- 
erate whose guilty eyes shall chance to 
meet this summons, are urged to an- 
swer immediately the neglected circu- 
lars. Information is earnestly desired 
regarding W. H. Garrison, W. C. Jen- 
nings, Raymer Sharp, Alfred Tonks, 
A. J. Weston, and R. D. Wilson. — 
H. A. Andrews has taken a position at 
Atlanta, Ga., as manager of the Co- 
rona Coal Co., a branch of the Corona 
Coal and Coke Co., of Birmingham, 
Ala. — J. R. Brackett, as chairman of 
the Committee on Charity Organiza- 
tions, delivered an address at the 22d 
annual meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, on 
May 28, at New Haven, Conn., his sub- 
ject being “The Tendency of the Char- 
ity Organization Movement.’? Joseph 
Lee also spoke during the same day, on 
“ The Evils Growing out of Extortion- 
ate Usury.” — W. W. Bryant has been 
spending the summer at home, after 
an absence of five years, but intends 
to return to Calcutta in the fall. —H. 
H. Crapo is associate justice of the 
Third District Court of Bristol County, 
and president of the Union Street Rail- 
way of New Bedford. — Stanton Day 
is established at Solon, Me., as the 
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president of the Moosehead Pulp and 
Paper Co.—The Rev. P. S. Grant 
was the Orator of the Day at the cele- 
bration of the 250th anniversary of the 
Roxbury Latin School, on June 19. 
C. S. Hamlin also spoke at the Alumni 
dinner on the evening of the same 
day. —E. E. Hale, Jr., has resigned, 
the chair of English in the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and will go to Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y.— The Hon. 
C. S. Hamlin was elected a vice-pres- 
ident of the New England Free Trade 
League, at the annual meeting in 
April, and Joseph Lee was chosen a 
member of the Executive Committee- 
— E. F. Henderson has been appointed 
instructor in History at Wellesley Col- 
lege, and will give a course on Euro- 
pean History down to 1648, during 
the coming year. —C. J. Hubbard has 
been prominent in the movement for 
municipal ownership of the Water 
Works in Kansas City, Mo., and has 
assisted in drafting the amendments 
for Public Parks and Boulevards, 
which were adopted by enormous ma- 
jorities at the special election of June 
6. He intended to sail, July 31, for a 
two months’ pleasure trip in Europe. 
—G. H. Nichols is head assistant in 
the Nichols School, formerly estab- 
lished at 36 Temple Place, Boston, 
now removed to Buffalo, N. Y.—C. 
P. Perin has been appointed by the 
leading coal-mine operators of Ala- 
bama to the position of coal commis- 
sioner, an official charged with the 
management of a combination con- 
trolling seven eighths of the coal out- 
put of the South. — Philip Richmond 
won the gold medal offered by the 
Spokane Rod and Gun Club, and with 
it the shot-gun championship for the 
year 1894-95. — H. L. Smyth has been 
appointed assistant professor of Min- 
ing at Harvard for five years from 
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September, 1895.—J. H. Wigmore 
has changed his address to 711 Ma- 
sonic Temple, Chicago, Ill.— A. W. 
Pollard has severed his connection 
with the firm of H. W. Peabody & 
Co., and is acting as assistant to his 
father in various business enterprises. 
— E. K. Butler is in the office of his 
father, a wholesale leather dealer, at 
57 High St., Boston.— C. H. Grand- 
gent is chairman of the Wellesley 
Visiting Committee for Modern Lan- 
guages, and a member of the Board of 
Visitors of Boston University and St. 
Mark’s School. — Dr. R. P. Francis is 
secretary of the Board of Health of 
Montclair, N. J., and also of the 
Mountainside Hospital of the same 
place. — R. G. Butler is sergeant-ma- 
jor of the Twenty-second Regiment, 
National Guard of New York, com- 
manded by Franklin Bartlett, ’69. 


1884, 
E. A. Hrsarp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The address of A. L. Penhallow is 
now Colorado City, Colo. —R. G. 
Brown, who is engaged in the general 
practice of the law at Minneapolis and 
is attorney for the Minneapolis Water 
Power Co. and for other water power 
and water supply companies in Minne- 
sota, recently read a legal paper, “ The 
right to take water from streams and 
lakes for public water supplies ”’ before 
the American Water Works Associa- 
tion at its 15th annual convention at 
Atlanta, Georgia. The paper has 
since appeared in Fire and Water, the 
New York engineering journal, and 
has been published in pamphlet form 
by the American Water Works Asso- 
ciation.— C. T. Greve is first assistant 
in the office of the U. S. District At- 
torney for the Southern District of 
Ohio. 











1885. 
H. M. Wriras, Sec. 
39 Court St., Boston. 

Eighty men were present at the 
decennial dinner at Young’s Hotel on 
Commencement eve, which was the 
pleasantest gathering of the kind ever 
held by the Class. W. H. Baldwin, 
Jr., came on from Washington to pre- 
side, and A. T. French, of New York, 
who had been most successful in bring- 
ing on a good delegation from that 
city, acted as toast-master. G. R. Nut- 
ter read some verses which were well 
received, and, together with S. S. Bart- 
lett, in a most happy manner filled 
out the menu with some appropriate 
nursery rhymes suggestive of Class 
history. The following is commemo- 
rative of the University Nine’s success 
in 1885 : — 


** Sing a song on entrées 
Served in manner fine, 
Just as Captain Winslow 
Served New Haven’s nine. 
Cutlets made of Elis, 
Flanked with compote sweet, 
Was n’t that a dainty dish 
For Eighty-Five to eat.?” 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Hupp.eston, Sec. 
126 W. 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

About 45 men met in Hollis 4 Com- 
mencement Day.— Lamont goes to 
Brown next year as head of the Depart- 
ment of Rhetoric, with the title of asso- 
ciate professor. — Hersey Locke has 
gone to Watkins Glen to practice. — 
Fullerton, the assistant Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Times, was in 
this country recently for a few days.— 
G. M. Carnochan is sergeant of Com- 
pany K and secretary of the Seventh 
Regiment Rifle Club, and prominent in 
its list of record makers. — Luis J. 
Phelps is quartermaster-sergeant and 
G. L. Winthrop corporal of Company 
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K, Seventh Regiment. — Seward Cary 
has driven a tallyho between Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls during the sum- 
mer.—Clinton Collins is editor of 
the Southwest, a ‘‘sound money” and 
reform weekly published at Cincin- 
nati, O. 
1887. 
GrEorGE P. Furser, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

The first Lyman Prize at the Med- 
ical School has been awarded to Dr. J. 
L. Morse for an essay on “ The Leu- 
cocytosis of Diphtheria.” This is the 
second time Dr. Morse has received 
the prize. The second prize was di- 
vided, one half going to Dr. J. B. 
Blake. —W. Alexander has been 
elected secretary of the Harvard Club 
of New York.— Robert DeWolfe 
Sampson died at Pittsfield July 9. He 
was born at Liverpool, England, April 
14, 1865. After graduating with the 
Class he studied at the Law School, 
taking his LL. B. in 1890. He then 
entered the offices of Butler, Stiuh.ran 
& Hubbard, New York citv, and 
made rapid progress until about three 
years ago his health broke dowr. A 
chronic heart trouble developed, at- 
tributed to overstraining in a tug-of- 
war while in college. The past two 
years Sampson has lived at Pittsfield, 
where he was interested in several im- 
portant financial enterprises. Last 
winter he went to Algiers and Tunis, 
but suffered a relapse of the heart 
trouble, from which he died two 
months after returning home. On 
Noy. 24, 1893, he married Mary W. 
Ware, of Cambridge. — Dr. Edwin 
Joseph Meeks died of typhoid fever 
at New York, N. Y., June 9. He was 
prepared for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1887 and from Bellevue Med- 
ical College, New York, N. Y., in 
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1890. After further medical studies 
he began to practice at Stamford, 
Conn. He leaves a widow. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
122 Marlboro’ St., Boston. 

George B. Leighton is vice-presi- 
dent of the Kansas and Texas Coal 
Co., with headquarters in St. Louis, 
Mo. — H. M. Clarke, Jr., has entered 
the law office of Ball & Tower, Bos- 
ton. —S. R. Miner is secretary of the 
Wyoming, Pa., Historical Society. — 
H, W. Sampson is at Pittsfield. —C. 
E. Edson has been appointed physician 
to out-patients at the Boston City Hos- 
pital. — F. G. Balch is surgeon to out- 
patients at the Carney Hospital, Bos- 
ton.— F. B. Lund has been appointed 
instructor in Anatomy at the Medical 
School for the ensuing year. 


1889. 
HERBERT H. DaRLin@, Acting Sec. 
21 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 

R. E. Neil Dodge has been ap- 
pointed instructor in English Litera- 
ture at Brown University for 1895- 
96.—F. E. Zinkeisen has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of History 
at the University of Illinois, Cham- 
paign, Ill. — Dr. Mark W. Richardson 
and wife are in Berlin, Germany, for a 
long stay. — J. H. Ropes has been ap- 
pointed for three years instructor in 
the New Testament at Harvard Divin- 
ity School, as assistant to Prof. J. H. 
Thayer, and as a member of the Fac- 
ulty. His address will be 29 Divinity 
Hall. Ropes has been in Berlin since 
October, except for a journey to St. 
Petersburg and Moscow at Christmas, 
and to Italy at Easter. —J. S. Phelps 
has received an appointment as dis- 
trict physician at the Boston Dispen- 
sary.—J. Brace Chittenden has been 
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elected instructor in Mathematics at 
Columbia University and Barnard 
College, New York, for 1895-96. — 
E. L. Jellinek is a member of the law 
firm of Shive & Jellinek with offices 
in the Law Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 
— F. E. Parker is secretary and treas- 
urer of the Eddy-Sheldon Co., man- 
ufacturers of lumber at Bay City, 
Mich. — W. H. Siebert returns to Cam- 
bridge in September to reside for a 
year as a Thayer scholar.—C. H. 
Moore has been appointed assistant 
professor of Latin at Chicago Univer- 
sity. — The Rev. H. D. Sleeper has a 
position in the School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and is organist 
and choir-master of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Madison, Wis. — A. 
F. Adams is abroad with the Euterpe 
Mandolin, Banjo, and Harp Club of 
Boston. — Among the members of the 
Class now abroad are Dr. G. S. Mce- 
Pherson, Robert Herrick, L. H. Mor- 
gan, and Morris Whitridge. — The 
Secretary is without the addresses of 
the following: R. W. E. Bassett, C. 
T. Brainard, Chas. Foss, P. W. Gra- 
ham, W. R. Kimball, W. V. Martin, 
M. I. F. Reuben, A. C. Robinson, Alex. 
Young, C. A. Rich. 

Ninety-eight members of the Class 
were present at the second triennial 
dinner held at the Hotel Brunswick, 
Boston, June 25. H. H. Darling, rep- 
resenting the Class Committee, pre- 
sided. Carleton Hunneman was the 
toast-master, Charles Warren, the 
poet, and M. A. Taylor, the chorister. 
Speeches were made by Chas. D. Wet- 
more, Oliver Prescott, G. L. Deblois, J. 
W. Smith, R. E. N. Dodge, P. W. Traf- 
ford, Irving A. Ruland, W. D. Clark, 
and others. Greetings were sent to 
the Class of ’80, dining at the same 
hotel, and to ’92, at the Vendome. It 
was announced that 8 members of the 
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Class had died since the first triennial, 
and that 24 had been married. The 
Class voted to have a third triennial 
dinner, instead of a decennial. A brief 
summary of the treasurer’s report is 
as follows: Total subscription to the 
Class Fund, $7,842. Sundry additions 
(including income, $800.99), $2,084.- 
59. Total fund, $9,926.59. Total paid 
in, $8,569.59. Subscriptions lapsed 
by death, $52.00. Amount due and un- 
paid, $1,305, divided among 60 open 
accounts, on 7 of which no payment 
has been made. Total expenditures, 
$2,961.06. Balance available, $5,608.- 
53. The Class money is invested in 
savings banks of Boston and vicinity. 
— The number of members present 
in Cambridge on Commencement Day 
was the largest since graduation. In- 
cluding members of ’89 and other 
Classes and their guests, not fewer 
than 250 men called at 12 Hollis be- 
tween the hours of 12 and 2. 
Addresses noted by the Secretary 
since the last issue of the Graduates’ 
Magazine: R. DeC. Ward, 415 Beacon 
St., Boston ; H. P. King, 435 Exchange 
Building, Boston ; H. F. Atkins, 204 
N. 3d St., St. Louis, Mo.; E. M. Duff, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; L. F. Snow, 
1489 Westminster St., Providence, 
R. I.; Jas. S. Stone, 61 Chestnut St.; 
Boston ; R. E. Townsend, R. 38, 113 
Devonshire St., Boston ; A. F. Adams, 
230 South Common St., Lynn; Dr. 
W. P. Derby, 421 Marlboro’ St., Bos- 
ton; J. P. Morgan, care of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., New York, N. Y.; Dr. G. 
W. W. Brewster, 24 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston; C. S. Martin, 102 E. 57th St., 
and 168 Chambers St., New York, 
N. Y.; E. W. Hawley, 319 12th Ave., 
S. E., Minneapolis, Minn.; G. W. 
Waterman, 615 The Rookery, Chi- 
cago, Ill. ; L. Hulley, Bicknell Univ., 
Lewisburg, Pa. ; S. K. Dunham, 29 A 
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Chestnut St., Boston ; Chas. W. Luck, 
Ogden, Utah; F. L. Olmsted, care 
of J. A. Browning, 29 W. 55th St., 
New York, N. Y.; T. D. B. Johnson, 
402 Larimer Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Dr. W. S. Beaumont, 23 Alveston St., 
Jamaica Plain; A. E. Pervere, 621 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.: C. E. 
Curry, care of Geh. Prof. Dr. Ludwig 
Boltzmann, Academie der Wissen- 
schaften, Vienna, Austria; H. B. 
Crowl, 1006 Torrey Building, Duluth, 
Minn. ; Geo. T. Phelps, 16 Linnaean 
St., Cambridge ; Rev. F. M. Brooks, 
40 Ocean Ave., Lynn; T. C. Fren- 
year, Gloversville, N. Y. 


1890. 
Jos. W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

About 50 men attended the Class 
dinner at the Winter Place Hotel, 
Boston. The Secretary presided. — J. 
T. Crawley has gone to Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands. — Frederick Sew- 
ard Bates died at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., May 18. After graduation he 
entered the Medical School, but was 
forced to leave by the disease which 
caused his death. — E. V. Morgan has 
accepted the chair of History in Adel- 
bert College, of Cleveland, O. —C. K. 
Bolton, librarian of the Public Library 
at Brookline, read a paper on “Gene- 
alogical Research in Libraries” be- 
fore the meeting of Massachusetts 
librarians. 
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1891. 

A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 

12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

All members of the Class are ear- 
nestly requested to send in their reports 
at the earliest possible time. Any one 
who has not received a communication 
from me dated Boston, July 17, 1895, 
will please send immediately, and I 
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shall be pleased to attend to the mat- 
ter.—F. G. Morgan is traveling in 
Europe and is at present in Paris. — F. 
R. Clow has been appointed professor 
of History in the State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wis. — A. W. Weld’s ad- 
dress is 7 Exchange Pl., Boston. — F. 
W. Burlingham is practicing law with 
Frank O. Lowden in Chicago ; address 
No. 184 La Salle St. —J. P. Lee has 
written a book on “Golf in America.” 
— J. M. Howells has been in Paris for 
the last few years studying at the 
Kcole des Beaux Arts, rue Bonaparte. 
— H. S. Johnson is pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Pittsfield ; address 13 
Church St., Pittsfield. — F. S. Rogers 
is traveling in Europe.—G. Laurie 
Osgood is interested in a mill at Chil- 
tonville, near Plymouth. — O. S. Hill 
spent last year in Athens, Greece, at 
the American School of Classical 
Studies. His present address is 8 
High St., Dorchester. —F. R. Bangs 
is in the law office of Richard M. Sal- 
tonstall, Sears Building, Boston. — L. 
M. Stockton is in the office of Caus- 
ten Browne & Co., Patent Lawyers, 
82 Water St., Boston. — C. L, Slattery 
taught, this past year, at Groton 
School.—G. H. Chittenden has an 
important position at Mr. Hopkinson’s 
School in Boston. — H. White has been 
teaching at the Cheltenham Military 
Academy, Ogontz, Pa. — Otis Everett, 
a member of the Class during ’88 and 
’89, is connected with the Third Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, No. 53 State 
St.— Andrew Oliver, Jr., who has 
been studying a year in the Graduate 
School, has accepted a position at the 
Pomfret School, Conn. His perma- 
nent address is 27 Brimmer St., Bos- 
ton. — Among the young instructors at 
Harvard, the Class of ’91 is repre- 
sented by F. D. Chester, in Semitic 
Languages ; F. N. Robinson, in Eng- 
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lish ; and J. Cummings, in Political 
Economy. All three of these hold 
the degree of Ph. D., the two former 
from Harvard, and the latter from the 
University of Chicago, where he was 
formerly an instructor. — G. W. Priest 
is an expert leather chemist, having 
studied at the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology ; address, Watertown. —J. P. 
Putnam’s address is Worcester. —G. 
H. Stone is pursuing his medical stud- 
ies at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, Eng., and is also taking the 
examinations for the London Univer- 
sity degree. He has spent several 
years in travel and study.—A. V. 
Woodworth is studying Sociology in 
Freiburg, Germany. He was granted 
a fellowship by the University Board 
of Regents in New York; address, 
care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Lon- 
don, Eng. — Henry B. Washburn has 
been traveling in Germany and Italy 
and will take a trip to Greece. — The 
Rev. A. A. Berle delivered the Fourth 
of July oration in Boston. — John Wat- 
son Lawrence was lost at sea from 
the steamship La Bourgogne May 27, 
while returning from Europe with 
his brother, Townsend Lawrence, ’94. 
He was seen to fall overboard while 
snatching at his hat, which had blown 
off. After leaving college he went 
into business with his father in New 
York. Last winter the grip and over- 
work forced him to go abroad for 
his health. He was a member of the 
Porcellian Club in college and of the 
Knickerbocker Club in New York. — 
Hayden Richardson is in the whole- 
sale drug business in St. Louis, Mo. — 
J. R. Jenkins, who was recently or- 
dained to the diaconate by Bishop 
Lawrence, has accepted a call to be 
assistant minister at Trinity Church, 
Columbus, O.—C. F. Winslow has 
received the degree of A. M.— H. M. 
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Saville, who last year graduated from 
the General Theological Seminary, 
New York, is assistant at St. Martin’s 
Episcopal Church, New Bedford. — 
F. C. Babbitt, originally of ’91, after- 
ward with ’90, took the degree of Ph. 
D. at Commencement. — The follow- 
ing ’91 men this year received the de- 
gree of LL. B. from Harvard; G.S. 
Fiske, F. P. Sears, J. A. Blanchard, 
C. C. Blaney, H. I. Cummings, F. L. 
Jerris, and L. K. Morse. Sears enters 
the office of Solomon Lincoln, ’57, of 
Boston ; he was admitted to the Bar 
in April. — The degree of M. D. was 
conferred upon E. A. Codman, H. T. 
Baldwin, F. P. Denny, and C. R. L. 
Putnam. 


1892. 


ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Waldoboro, Me. 

The triennial dinner, held at the 
Vendome, in Boston, on June 25, was 
a great success. Between 165 and 
170 members of the Class were pres- 
ent, and the reunion proved to be ex- 
tremely jolly. Music was furnished 
by Baldwin’s Band, and the members 
of the old ’92 Freshman Glee Club led 
in the singing. The chairman of the 
Class Committee, T. W. Lamont, pre- 
sided. The toast-master was A. M. 
White, Jr.; the poet, M. D. Fol- 
lansbee ; and the chorister, Frederick 
Bruegger. The “class cradle,” a 
beautiful silver loving cup on which 
were some appropriate verses written 
by H. J. Coolidge, was presented to 
Frederick W. Johnson, who received 
it on behalf of his son, Sydney War- 
ren. Speeches were made by N. 
Rantoul, A. R. Crandell, A. R. Ben- 
ner, Chas. Walcott, L. F. Berry, Sam- 
uel Adams, J. H. Rhoades, Jr., J. S. 
Cranston, J. H. Goddard, R. C. Rob- 
bins, and W. C. Forbes. —H. N. 
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Chandler is vice-president of the Baker 
Underwear Co., Peekskill, N. Y.— 
A. P. Briggs is with the Warren- 
Scharf Asphalt Paving Co., 81 Fulton 
St., New York, N. Y.—F. L. Whit- 
temore’s address for the next two 
years is care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 
Founder’s Court, London, E. C., Eng- 
land. — M. E. Ingalls, Jr., is in the 
law office of Stetson, Tracy, Jennings 
& Russell, Mills’ Bldg., 15 Broad St., 
New York, N. Y.—F. H. Stewart 
has a law office at 10 Tremont St., 
Boston. — W. S. Campbell is practi- 
cing law at Room 50, Equitable Build- 
ing, Boston. —The address of J. H, 
Hunt, who is studying for the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, is 3 rue Soufflot, 
Paris, France. — J. W. Ames is in the 
office of McKim, Mead & White, 
architects. His address is No. 160 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.—E. B. 
Adams has been admitted to the 
Colorado bar, and is practicing at 
Colorado Springs. — R. B. Greenough 
and F, S. Newell in June secured ap- 
pointments on the staff of the Mass. 
General Hospital; Wm. Thorndike 
got an appointment to the City Hos- 
pital. — A. H. Woods is spending some 
months in Germany. — C. J. Brother- 
ton has become a member of the firm 
of Brotherton & Brotherton, attor- 
neys at law, Lima, O.— A. M. Lyth- 
goe is in Bonn, Germany. His ad- 
dress is in care of Baring Brothers, 
London.—H. N. Lee is living in 
Seattle, Wash., his address being 416 
Cherry St.— Wm. MacDonald repre- 
sented Bowdoin College at the centen- 
nial celebration of Union College in 
Schenectady last June.—F. Colby 
Lucas is teaching in the Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago, Ill.— W. D. 
Orcutt is secretary and asst. treasurer 
of the reorganized University Press 
Corporation, Cambridge. —R. Ross 
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Perry, Jr., has been admitted to the 
bar in the District of Columbia. He 
has spent the past summer in Europe. 
— V. M. Porter was a member of the 
St. Louis (Mo.) commission which 
recently revised the jury lists of the 
city. —J. W. Rankin is teaching Eng- 
lish in the Central High School, Hazel- 
wood, Pittsburgh, Pa.—F. H. Wil- 
liams is treasurer of the F. P. Little 
Electrical Construction and Supply 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. His address is 
No. 135 Seneca St.— A. R. Benner 
has been in Europe during the summer. 


1893. 
Frep. W. Moorg, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

The subscription dinner of the Class 
was held at the Thorndike, Tuesday 
evening, June 25. Only 26 members 
were present. G. K. Bell acted as 
toast-master. The speaking was ex- 
temporaneous and informal. —The 
Class report will soon be issued. — C. 
S. Hawes has been abroad as tutor for 
six months. He will enter the Medi- 
cal School in the fall. —C. W. Pur- 
rington is engaged this summer with 
the U. S. Geological Survey in a re- 
connoissance survey of the gold mines 
of Alaska. —F. W. Watters is agent 
for the Thomas Coal Co., Fall River. 
—H. P. Nowell is president of the 
Home Manufacturing and Process Co., 
Concord, N. H.—T. H. Shastid is 
established as a specialist on diseases 
of the eye, ear, throat, and nose, at 
Galesburg, Ill.— Arthur Blake is in 
the Inspection Department of the Bos- 
ton Board of Fire Underwriters, Bos- 
ton.—H. W. Patterson, M. D., 95, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, N. 
Y., is a physician at the Newark, N. 
J., City Hospital. —O. L. Watkins is 
acting State agent for Ginn & Co. in 
Indiana during a year’s leave of ab- 
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sence from Thiel College, where he 
has been professor of Mathematics 
since graduating. —G. H. Alden is a 
Fellow in History at the University of 
Chicago, and is studying there under 
Prof. von Holst.—J. I. Cochrane is 
teaching natural sciences at Westmin- 
ster School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.— J. 
P. Hale is studying architecture with 
Haydel & Shepard, New York, N. Y. 
— H.L. Teetzel’s address is 366 Pros- 
pect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. —M. H. 
Guerin is with the law firm of Morris, 
Krous & Moyer, Unity Building, Chi- 
cago. He was admitted to the Bar in 
June last.— Robert Emmet is at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York. — Edgar T. Scott is study- 
ing law at the University of Penn. — J. 
W. Richards is with E. P. Dutton & Co., 
book publishers, 31 West 23d St., New 
York. His address is care of that firm. 


1894. 
E. K. Rann, See. 
Watertown. 

G. C. Lee, Jr., is with Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co., brokers, Boston. — A. F. 
Cosby received the degree of LL. B. 
from the Columbian University Law 
School of Washington, D. C., and won 
second prize for essays. He is in the 
law office of Worthington & Heald. — 
F. K. Cooke, for the past year instruc- 
tor in Mathematics at the Rugby 
School, Kenilworth, Ill., has become 
associate master with a half interest in 
the school. — W. T. Stuchell has been 
studying law at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. — The Rev. Percy Gordon 
was last year assistant minister at 
Emmanuel Church, Boston. He is 
now in charge of the Episcopal 
Church at Geneva, Switzerland. — T. 
E. Sherwin is in the railroad business. 
—G. C. Niles is studying law. — A. 
H. Whitridge is studying medicine. — 


the Classes 
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D. F. Black is abroad; address 19 
Oxford St., Liverpool, Eng.—A. S. 
G. Taylor is studying architecture. — 
H. P. Fairbanks is with W. B. Ken- 
dall & Son, 100 Water St., New York, 
N. Y.—C. H. Holmes is with Stone 
& Kimball, Chicago, Ill.—P. H. de 
Mauriac is engaged in the cotton busi- 
ness at New Bedford. —J. L. Tryon is 
lay assistant at St. Bartholomew’s, 
Cambridgeport. — H. A. Cutler is with 
Douglass & Minton, lawyers, 314 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.—L. F. 
Foss is with the Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Co., 40 Water St., Boston. — W. 
A. D. Short is in the electrical engi- 
neering business with G. W. Furbeck, 
135 Pine St., Chicago, Ill.—J. W. 
Glidden is at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School. — The following 
men have been the past year at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York: F. A. Dorman, R. Furman, 
P. R. Turnure, E. Long, Jr., C. Herr- 
man. — M. Osteimer is at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Medical School. 
—A. L. Endicott is with C. F. Hovey 
& Co., Boston.— B. F. Linfield will 
teach again at Adams Academy, 
Quincy. —G. B. C. Rugg is reporter 
for the Boston Journal.—J. D. M. 
Ford will teach French at Harvard 
next year. He has recently written 
several articles for Johnson’s Encyclo- 
paedia.— W. J. Whitney has been 
appointed professor of History at 
Drury College. — A. M. Pinkham has 
been teaching at Margaret Academy, 
Virginia. — W. T. Holmes is at the 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, N. Y.—L. M. Greenman is 
preaching at E. Charleston, Vt.— D. 
W. Lane is treasurer of the New Eng- 
land Metal Screen Co., 38 Bedford St., 
Boston. — O. A. Lemke is manager of 
a wholesale produce commission house 
at 249 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. — A. 


News from 
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von W. Leslie has been appointed to 
the classical headmastership of Mr. 
Marston’s School, Baltimore, Md. 
An essay of his entitled, “ Was Swift 
married to Stella?” has appeared in 
the Anglia.—Stone & Kimball pub- 
lishers, Chicago, besides publishing 
the Chap-Book, have issued some forty 
volumes the past season, including 
works by many of the best known 
writers of to-day. — Information about 
temporary members of the Class and 
special students associated with the 
Class will be found in the Class Re- 
port. The few graduate members who 
have not yet written their Class Lives 
should, if they wish copies of the re- 
port, send for fresh blanks at once. 


1895. 
ALBERT H. Newman, Sec. 
437 Marlboro’ St., Boston. 

The following members of the class 
will teach this year: N. A. Barker, in 
the Brooklyn Latin School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. ; F. H. Bartlett, English, Latin, 
and Mathematics, at Pomfret School, 
Pomfret, Conn. ; W. E. Cate will be 
principal of the High School at Little- 
ton ; J. H. Chase, Mathematics, and J. 
E. Crocker, Classics, at the Cascadilla 
School, Ithaca, N. Y. ; W. K. Brice at 
St. Mark’s School, Southborough ; G. 
I. Clapp and F. R. Hodge, in the pub- 
lic schools of Milton; C. R. Colburn 
will be principal of the High School at 
West Superior, Wis.; J. A. De Cou 
at Oakwood Academy, Union Springs, 
N. Y. ; M. B. Fanning, at the Powder 
Point School, Duxbury; W. W. Fisher, 
at the Collegiate School, 241 West 
77th St., New York, N. Y.; S. R. 
Hooper, in the Wadleigh School, Win- 
chester; W. W. Rockwell, English, in 
the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. ; H. L. 
W. Snell, in the Casa Piedra Ranch 
School, Ojai Valley, Nordhoff, Cal. ; 
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R. C. Ringwalt, instructor, at 
Columbia College, teaching argumen- 
tation, writing, and speaking there, 
and in Barnard College; V. S. 
Thomas, French, in Milton Academy, 
Milton ; E. H. Warren, instructor in 
Economies and Sociology, at the Uni- 
versity of New York city.— W. E. 
Greenough is a reporter on the Boston 
Transcript. —C. A. Gray is studying 
music in London. — M. H. Wright is a 
member of the Irrigation Survey in 
the Crow Indian Reservation, Mon- 
tana. —S. N. Rhoads is assistant 
curator at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia. — F. N. Clapp 
is with the banking house of Pfaelzer, 
Walker & Co., Boston. — H. A. Bull 
will enter the law office of Rogers, 
Locke & Milburn, Buffalo, N.Y.— A. 
H. Newman is in the office of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., bankers, Boston. 

The Class dinner was held at the 
Vendome, June 24. W. K. Brice 
acted as toast-master, and called on 
these men to respond to toasts : H. A. 
Bull, M. Hisa, E. H. Warren, G. C. 
Lodge, W. H. Cameron, C. M. Flan- 
drau, C. S. Pierce, R. Gray, D. C. 
Greene, Jr., N. W. Bingham, Jr., A. 
H. Newman, A. S. Pier and R. W. 
Emmons. — The Secretary wishes once 
again to ask members of the Class to 
send to him any information about 
themselves and all changes in their 
address. He also reminds them that 
there are still several score of Class 
Lives which he is waiting to receive 
before compiling his first Class Report. 
Blank forms for the Lives may always 
be obtained by writing to his address 
— 437 Marlborough St., Boston. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


In June President Cleveland ap- 
pointed Attorney-General Richard Ol- 
ney, /’58, to be Secretary of State. 
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Bishop F. D. Huntington, ¢’42, has 
been elected president of the Amherst 
Alumni Association. 

Dr. E. W. Dwight, m’91, has been 
appointed assistant in the department 
of public institutions of Boston. At 
the time of his appointment he was 
practicing in Boston, was a visiting 
surgeon of the City Hospital, and an 
instructor in the Harvard Medical 


School. 
The Rev. Edmund Burke Willson, 


t’43, died June 13 at Salem. In 1843 he 
was ordained to the ministry in Grafton, 
where he remained until 1852, when 
he accepted a pastorate in West Rox- 
bury. For 36 years he was pastor of 
the North Unitarian Church of Salem. 
In 1883-84 he represented Salem in 
the Legislature. He was a member of 
the Salem School Board for eight 
years, and was president of the Essex 
Institute in that city. 

John Albert Morris, s’57, died near 
Kerrville, Tex., May 26. He was most 
widely known as the owner of Morris 
Park race track near New York, and 
through his connection with the Louisi- 
ana State Lottery, in which he made 
his fortune. 

On June 17 the French Academy of 
Sciences elected the astronomer and 
scientist, Prof. Simon Newcomb, s 58, 
of the Washington Observatory, an 
associate academician to succeed the 
late Prof. Helmholtz, the physiologist. 

Dr. G. C. Webber, m’63, died June 
11 at Millbury. Born at Hallowell, 
Me., Nov. 15, 1837, he was prepared 
for college at Wesleyan Seminary, 
Kent’s Hill, Me., and in 1860 gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan University. After 
teaching a short time he studied at 
the Harvard Medical School. He 
practiced medicine in Kennebunkport, 
Me., Newton Upper Falls, and finally 
at Millbury, where he lived at his 
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death. From 1863 to 1865 he served 
as acting assistant surgeon in the 
U.S. Navy. His deepest interest was 
in educational matters, and for twelve 
years he served on the Millbury school 
board. He was a prominent Mason, 
the founder of the Millbury Natural 
History Society, and a member of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. He 
leaves a widow and two children. 

S. B. Harding, p ’94, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of History 
in the University of Indiana. 

Prof. Thomas M. Drown [L. S. S., 
63-64] has been elected president 
of Lehigh University, at Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Dr. Alonzo Ames Miner, 8. T. D., 
63, who died June 14, was born in 
1814, and was for many years one of 
the leading Universalists and temper- 
ance advocates in the country. From 
1861 to 1867 he was an Overseer of 
Harvard, being elected by the Mass. 
legislature. 

C. N. Harris, / ’84, of Cambridge, 
has been appointed a commissioner by 
Gov. Greenhalge to prepare a second 
supplement to the Public Statutes of 
Mass. 

Frederick Homer Woodcock, d ’91, 
died at the Mass. General Hospital, 
Boston, on June 27, not quite 27 years 
old. He was born in Worcester, and 
since 1893 had been instructor in the 
Dental School. 

Dr. James Thomas Still, m ’71, died 
in Boston, June 22. He was born 
July 12, 1840, in Medford, N. J. 
After graduating from the Medical 
School he took up practice in Boston, 
chiefly among the colored people, 
whom he has treated more for the 
love of his profession than for what it 
paid him. From 1871 to 1874 he was 
surgeon in the old Second Battalion, 
M. V. M., under Major Lewis Gaul. 
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In 1875 he was elected a member of 
the Boston School Board from Ward 
9; this office he held three years, and 
was the first and only colored person 
ever elected to the board. Through 
his efforts an opening was first made 
for colored teachers in Boston schools. 
He was, it appears, the first colored 
graduate of the Medical School. 

Columbian University, Washington, 
D. C., at the last Commencement, con- 
ferred the degree of LL. D., upon 
Prof. Wolcott Gibbs, h ’88, President 
of the National Academy of Science. 

Prof. F. W. Clark, L. S. S., ’67, has 
charge of the exhibits of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at the Atlanta 
Exposition. 

Dr. Charles E. Munroe, s ’71, is 
dean of the Corcoran Scientific School, 
and also dean of the Graduate School 
of the Columbian University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Judge Walter S. Cox, J 47, has 
been elected dean of the Law School 
of the Columbian University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Representatives of nine colleges of 
the Central States met in Chicago 
June 21, and organized The Central 
Modern Languages Conference. Its 
object is to draw together the teachers 
of the modern languages in the Mid- 
dle West, and to duplicate for them 
the advantages of association existing 
in the East. W.H. Carruth, p ’89, a 
professor in the University of Kansas, 
is provisional president. 

Dr. James George Porteous, m ’66, 
died at his home in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., May 11. He served in the 
Civil War as assistant surgeon of the 
118 Regiment, New York Vols. He 
was known in the army as the “ Fight- 
ing Surgeon.” 

Paul E. More, A. M., 93, has been 
appointed associate professor in San- 
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skrit and Classical Literature at Bryn 
Mawr. 

A.P. Reccord, D.S., has been called 
to the First'Unitarian Church, Chelsea. 
He will begin his duties there in Sep- 
tember. 

At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Meteorological Society, Dr. B. A. 
Gould, ’44, was elected president, Wol- 
cott Gibbs, h ’88, a vice-president, and 
Simon Newcomb, s 58, a member of 
the council. Dr. Gould and Professor 
Gibbs were also appointed members of 
a committee to further the project of 
introducing a metric gauge for all me- 
chanical purposes. 

Dr. Frank Lyman Forsyth, m ’77, 
died May 11, at Providence, R. I. 
Born at Hampton, N. H., he was edu- 
cated at the Boston Latin'School and the 
Weymouth High School. Removing 
to Providence soon after his gradua- 
tion from the Harvard Medical School, 
he practiced there until his death. 
He was a member of the Massachu- 
setts and of the Rhode Island Medical 
Societies, and of the American Medi- 
cal Association. He held high rank in 
several of the Masonic orders. A 
widow survives. 

Dr. Edward Spalding, m ’37, died 
June 22, at Lake Parmachenee, N. H. 
Born at Amherst, Sept. 15, 1813, he 
was graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1833. After teaching for a 
year at Lexington, Ky., he studied 
medicine. In 1837 he went to Nashua, 
N. H., and practiced for twenty-five 
years. The last thirty years of his 
life he devoted chiefly to business, 
At different times he was president of 
the Nashua Savings Bank, the Indian 
Head National Bank, the Nashua 
Manufacturing Co. the Peterboro 
R. R., and treasurer of the Nashua 
& Lowell R.R. He was a trustee of 
Dartmouth College for twenty-five 
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years ; a trustee of the New Hamp- 
shire Insane Asylum; a member of 
the New Hampshire Historical Soci- 
ety; and president of the New Hamp- 
shire Bible Society. For twenty 
years he was a member of the Nashua 
school board, was mayor in 1864, a 
member of the State Constitutional 
Convention in 1876, and of the Execu- 
tive Council in 1878 and 1879. He 
leaves two daughters. 

Gen. William Cogswell, / ’60, died 
at Washington, D. C., May 22. Born 
at Bradford, Aug. 23, 1838, he was 
educated at Dartmouth College. 
Leaving before he had completed his 
course, he sailed round the world be- 
fore the mast. On his return, he 
studied at the Harvard Law School, 
and in 1860 opened a law office in 
Salem, and in 1866 one in Boston, re- 
maining in active practice until his 
death. He volunteered at the out- 
break of the Civil War and, serving 
throughout, rose to the rank of brevet 
brigadier-general. He was attached 
to the army of the Potomac for two 
years, and was for two years more in 
the Western army under Thomas and 
Sherman. He was commandant of 
Atlanta, Ga., while it was in the hands 
of the Union troops in the autumn of 
1864, and was in Sherman’s march 
from Atlanta to the sea. Elected 
mayor of Salem in 1867, he was re- 
elected in 1868, 1869, 1873, and 1874. 
He was a member of the Mass. House 
of Representatives in 1870-71, and 
1881-83, and was sent to the State 
Senate, 1885-86. In the latter year 
he was elected to Congress, where he 
served until his death. In 1892 he 
was chosen as a delegate-at-large to 
the Republican National Convention at 
Minneapolis, and served as chairman 
of the committee on credentials. He 
was an active member of the G. A. R. 
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and vice-commander of the Mas- 
sachusetts commandery of the Loyal 
Legion. He leaves a wife and three 
children. 

Dr. Albert Long, v ’95, has been 
appointed assistant surgeon to the 
Maine Veterinary hospital. 

The Hon. E. P. Wheeler, J ’59, de- 
livered, on June 17, the historical ad- 
dress at the unveiling of the monument 
erected by the Society of Colonial 
Wars at Louisburg, N. S., to com- 
memorate the surrender of the fort- 
ress to New England troops in 1745. 
Mr. Wheeler is a descendant of Sir 
William Pepperell, commander of the 
Colonial troops. 

Dr. George Augustus Perkins, m ’44, 
died May 18, at Salem, where he was 
born May 15, 1813. He early went to 
New York, and was employed there as 
a wood engraver. In 1838 he went to 
Cape Palmas, West Africa, to be an 
Episcopalian missionary, but returned 
three years later to study medicine at 
the Harvard Medical School. After 
graduating, he went back to Africa as 
a medical missionary, and remained 
there until 1849. He then returned 
to Salem and practiced there until a 
few years ago. From 1863 to 1865 
he was post surgeon at Forts Lee and 
Pickering. For fifteen years he was 
a member of the Salem School Board. 
He was consulting surgeon of the 
Salem hospital, a member of the 
Starr King Lodge of Masons, of the 
Essex Institute, the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, and a 
trustee of the Salem Athenaeum. 

Henry Adolphus Miles, t ’32, died at 
Hingham, May 31. Born at Grafton, 
May 30, 1809, he was educated at 
Brown University, and fitted for the 
ministry at the Harvard Divinity 
School. He was ordained at Hallo- 
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well, Me., in 1832, and at his death 
was one of the oldest ministers of the 
Unitarian denomination. He was pas- 
tor at Lowell for seventeen years, and 
at Longwood and Hingham for shorter 
periods. For six years he was secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Among other works he pub- 
lished “Lowell, as it was and is,” 
“Gospel Narratives,” “ Channing’s 
Thoughts,” “Traces of Picture Paint- 
ing in the Bible,” and “ Modern Ideas 
of the Birth of Christ.” He leaves a 
widow. 

A committee has been formed to 
raise a fund of $25,000 for a monu- 
ment to be erected in New York city 
to the late George William Curtis, 
LL. D., 81. Among the members of 
the committee are John W. Chad- 
wick, Div., 64, Joseph H. Choate, 52, 
R. W. Gilder, A. M., ’90, Seth Low, 
LL. B., 90, Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, 
Carl Schurz, LL. D., ’76, and W. R. 
Ware, ’52. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


A college association has been 
formed at Fitchburg, C. H. Blood, 
79, being its president. Among its 
members are the following Harvard 
men: E. J. Cutter, 77; C. F. Baker, 
772; A. P. Mason, ’79; J. A. Stiles 
of Gardner, ’77; J. W. Palmer, ’72; 
H. B. Eaton, ’78 ; G. N. Proctor, [’65] ; 
W. F. Sawyer, m 91; James P. Goray, 
[91]; H. I. Wallace, °77; K. F. 
Crocker, ’°88; Adams Crocker, 785; 
E. P. Miller, 72; E. P. Pierce, 1 ’77, 
Alvah Crocker, ’79 ; Charles H. Blood, 
79 ; Charles Heywood (Sp.). 

To J. E. Gregg, ’97, was awarded 
the Sargent Prize of $100 for the best 
metrical translation of the 16th Epode 
of Horace. 

G. R. Noyes, ’94, received a Bowdoin 
prize of $100 for a dissertation on the 
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“ Life and Political Character of The- 
ramenes.” 

J. D. M. Ford, ’94, won the Sales 
prize of $45 for proficiency in Spanish 
Composition. 

At the annual meeting of the Mass. 
Society of the Cincinnati, held in Bos- 
ton, July 4, Winslow Warren, ’58, was 
elected pres. ; B. A. Gould, 744, vice- 
pres.; D. G. Haskins, Jr., ’66, sec.; 
John Homans, ’78, asst. sec.; J. C. 
Warren, 63, T. K. Lothrop, ’49, J. C. 
Palfrey, 53, and Roger Wolcott, ’70, 
members of the standing committee. 

“The Harvard cheer is unfortu- 
nately losing its distinctive character. 
In former years the nine ‘’rahs’ came 
slowly, and the final ‘ Har-vard’ was 
broad and deep; in the Pennsylvania 
game the cheer could be but little dis- 
tinguished from the short, sharp Yale 
yell. Even the ‘nine long Har- 
vards’ which used to be so impres- 
sive are now cut much too short. 
The leaders of the cheering seldom 
try to maintain the old-time cadence, 
and there is danger that it will be 
entirely disused. The merest hint 
should surely be sufficient to check 
this tendency.” — Harvard Crimson, 
June 10. 

The graduating class of the Dental 
School had its farewell supper at the 
United States Hotel, Boston, on June 
19. D. W. Dickinson presided ; W. 
I. Sweet was secretary. 

Twelve speakers competed for the 
Boylston Prizes for Elocution in 
Sanders Theatre, May 9. R. W. 
Emmons, ’95, presided. The speak- 
ing was better than last year, when 
no first prize was given. This year 
one was awarded to H. E. Addison, 
’96, who spoke “ The Soldier’s Field ” 
by Maj.H. L. Higginson, [’55]. Three 
second prizes were awarded. The 
men who received them with their 
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selections were : R. W. Stimson, 795, 
“A Plea for General Robert Smalls,” 
by R. M. La Follette ; W. S. Young- 
man, 795, “The Minute Man of 
Seventy-Six,” by G. W. Curtis, h ’81; 
and L. T. Hildreth, ’96, “Galileo 
Galilei,” by Edward Everett, ’11. 

At the instance of John Hall Jones, 
796, Mr. Daniel C. French has made 
a statuette from his statue of John 
Harvard which stands in the College 
Delta. The statuette is cast both in 
standard bronze and in plaster. With- 
out the pedestal it and the plinth 
stand eight inches in height, — with 
the pedestal fourteen and a half 
inches. Professor Norton says of it : 
“The little model which Mr. French 
has made of his fine statue of John 
Harvard seems to me eminently suc- 
cessful.” 

Among -the officers chosen at the 
annual dinner of the Boston Delta 
Upsilon Club, on Feb. 23, were the 
following Harvard men: A. A. Glea- 
son, ’86, pres.; J. I. Bennett, *88, 
vice-pres. and gen. sec.; R. A. Jordan, 
92, treas.; F. Vogel, ’87, director. 

The Roxbury Latin School cele- 
brated the 250th anniversary of its 
foundation June 19. A large number 
of alumni, many of whom were Har- 
vard graduates, assembled on the 
school grounds in the afternoon. The 
Rev. G. A. Gordon, 81, opened the 
exercises with prayer. Then the Rev. 
James De Normandie, ¢ 62, spoke 
of the spirit which led to the foun- 
dation of the school, and of the school’s 
future. The oration was delivered 
by the Rev. P. S. Grant, ’83. The 
Rev. T. C. Williams, ’76, read a 
poem. W. C. Collar, 2 ’70, who has 
been headmaster for many years, 
spoke on what the school stands for in 
secondary education. President Eliot, 
63, Lieut.-Gov. Wolcott, ’70, Prof. G. 
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L. Kittredge, ’82, Dr. Moses Merrill, 
56,.and Rev. E. E. Hale, ’39, also 
spoke. The exercises were closed by 
the singing of a hymn composed by 
the Rev. A. M. Lord, ’83. At the 
dinner at Hotel Vendome, Boston, in 
the evening, Prof. G. L. Kittredge, 
82, presided and introduced the 
speakers: W. C. Collar, h ’70, the 
Rey. James De Normandie, t 62, the 
Rev. G. A. Gordon, ’81, Dr. William 
Everett, ’59, Lieut.-Gov. Wolcott, ’70, 
Col. J. T. Wheelwright, ’76, the Rev. 
A. M. Lord, ’83, Asst. See. of the 
Treasury C. S. Hamlin, ’83, and Mr. 
Daniel. Music was furnished by a 
quartet from the Harvard Glee Club. 

Among the officers of the Worcester 
North Medical Society, elected April 
23, are the following Harvard men: 
L. G. Chandler, m ’71, pres. ; C. W. 
Spring, m 784, sec., and member of 
library com.; E. J. Cutter, ’77, coun- 
cilor and censor; F. H. Thompson, 
m ’70, councilor and member of nomi- 
nating com.; A. P. Mason, ’79, censor 
and librarian; H. H. Lyons, m ’81, 
censor and member of library com.; 
C. H. Rice, m ’66, member of library 
committee. 

At the thirty-third annual meeting 
of the General Theological Library, 
held in Boston, April 15, 1895, the 
following Harvard men were elected 
officers : William Claflin, h 69, pres.; 
A. H. Rice, h ’76, and W. S. Apple- 
ton, 60, directors ; Andrew Fiske, ’75, 
necrologist. 

Information Wanted. — Robert 
Sedgwick, 45 William St., New York, 
N. Y., writes: “I have a pewter cup, 
without a handle, on which is en- 
graved the word S. W.I. V. E. L. L. 
E. R. in capital letters with a full 
stop after each one. The cup came 
to me from my father, who graduated 
in the class of 1846, and my impres- 
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sion is that it is a trophy for winning 
a boat-race or other athletic event. 
This, however, is only my supposition, 
and the letters of the word Swiveller 
may be initials of men’s names or of a 
sentence. If you will kindly publish 
this note some of your readers may be 
able to give me an accurate history of 
the cup, which I should much like to 
have.” 

Venerable Madeira. — The late Wil- 
liam Minot, ’36, had preserved a bot- 
tle of madeira which belonged to his 
father, William Minot, 1802, who was 
the secretary of his class, and, though 
he survived all his classmates, left the 
bottle of class wine unopened. The 
wine is still sound, though somewhat 
too old, and it has been suggested that 
it be preserved to be drunk by the de- 
scendants in 1902. The bottle is of 
generous size, of very dark glass, and 
bears a raised medallion with the words 
“(Class of 1802,” in raised letters. At- 
tached to the bottle is a card bearing 
the following inscription : — 

“On the 31 Dec. 1829 the follow- 
ing Gentlemen members of the Class 
Club of 1802 assembled at the house 
of Wm. Minot, viz., James T. Austin, 
Luther Faulkner, Chas. W. Greene, 
Sam. Greele, Rich. D. Harris, W. Mi- 
not, Jno. Randall, Rob. Rogers, and 
Alex. Townsend. It was proposed that 
the Meeting should be annual and that 
the same gents. or the survivors should 
meet on the last day of every year. A 
bottle of Class wine (to which this la- 
bel is attached) was sealed, and it was 
resolved that it should be opened by 
the last survivor at the melancholy an- 
niversary which should leave hima sol- 
itary member of the Club, and that he 
should then drink to the Memory of his 
ded. friends. This bottle is to be del. 
by W. Minot’s Extrs. to any surviving 
member of the Club, who is requested 
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to exhibit it at the next ensuing anni- 
versary and to beg his surviving friends 
to cherish his memory. He now as- 
sures these friends of his affectionate 
regard: he begs them to accept his 
wishes for their happiness and welfare 
in this world and in the next, where 
he reverently hopes, thro the great 
Goodness of Almighty God, they and 
he may all be permitted to meet in 
peace and glory. 
‘Wo. Minor.” 

The bottle itself is now in the pos- 
session of William Minot, third of the 
name, who graduated from the Law 
School in 1868. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in pr t periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 





The English Club of the University 
of Nebraska has begun publishing The 
Nebraska Literary Magazine, in the 
first (May) number of which is an ar- 
ticle, “ Memories,” by G. E. Wood- 
berry, ’77, and an account (with por- 
trait) of Mr. Woodberry, by Roland 
P. Gray. 

In the New World for June J. W. 
Chadwick, ¢ 64, wrote on Frances 
Power Cobbe. 

Eliot Norton, ’85, described the 
Harvard Law School in the June and 
July numbers of the American Univer- 
sity Magazine. In the May number, 
F. W. Coburn, ’91, discussed “Col- 
lege-Bred Artists.” 

“The Argument of the Hon. W. E. 
Russell, 77, at the Hearing before the 
Committee on Manufactures in Re- 
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gard to Municipal Control of Gas and 
Electric Plants,” has been issued in a 
pamphlet of sixty pages. 

Frank Vogel, ’87, has edited Peter 
Schlemihls Wundersame Geschichte by 
Chamisso, for the series of German 
texts published by Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. The text is enlivened by 
Cruikshank’s illustrations, 

Benjamin W. Wells, ’77, has re- 
printed from the Sewanee Review for 
August, an article on “The Evolution 
of French Criticism.” In the same 
review for May he discussed “Con- 
temporary French Poets.” 

Fitzedward Hall, ’46, under the ti- 
tle “Two Trifles: I. A Rejoinder. 
II. Scientist, with a Preamble,” has 
printed for private circulation some of 
his recent philological discussions. 

Prof. E. S. Morse, h ’92, has issued 
in pamphlet form his address “On 
the Importance of Good Manners.” 

To the Archaeologist for February 
Prof. W. H. Siebert, ’89, contributed 
an account of “The Underground 
Railroad in Ohio.” 

In Longman’s English Classic series, 
R. W. Herrick, ’90, edits George 
Eliot’s “Silas Marner ;” Prof. G. R. 
Carpenter, ’86, Defoe’s “History of 
the Plague in London ;” J. G. Cros- 
well, ’73, Macaulay’s Essay on Milton; 
G. P. Baker, ’87, Shakespeare’s “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Ginn & Co. announce “ Responsive 
Readings,” originally selected for use 
in Appleton Chapel, by the Rev. Henry 
van Dyke, h 94. 

The Cincinnati Civil Service Reform 
Association has printed the address by 
Charles B. Wilby, ’70, on “ Municipal 
Reform impossible under the Spoils 
System.” 

The Bulletin of the Geographical 
Club of Philadelphia for March con- 
tains “Some Facts about Alsace and 
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L. Kittredge, ’82, Dr. Moses Merrill, 
’56,.and Rey. E. E. Hale, ’39, also 
spoke. The exercises were closed by 
the singing of a hymn composed by 
the Rev. A. M. Lord, ’83. At the 
dinner at Hotel Vendome, Boston, in 
the evening, Prof. G. L. Kittredge, 
’82, presided and introduced the 
speakers: W. C. Collar, h ’70, the 
Rev. James De Normandie, t ’62, the 
Rey. G. A. Gordon, ’81, Dr. William 
Everett, ’59, Lieut.-Gov. Wolcott, ’70, 
Col. J. T. Wheelwright, ’76, the Rev. 
A. M. Lord, ’83, Asst. Sec. of the 
Treasury C. S. Hamlin, ’83, and Mr. 
Daniel. Music was furnished by a 
quartet from the Harvard Glee Club. 

Among the officers of the Worcester 
North Medical Society, elected April 
23, are the following Harvard men: 
L. G. Chandler, m ’71, pres. ; C. W. 
Spring, m ’84, sec., and member of 
library com.; E. J. Cutter, ’77, coun- 
cilor and censor; F. H. Thompson, 
m °70, councilor and member of nomi- 
nating com.; A. P. Mason, ’79, censor 
and librarian; H. H. Lyons, m ’81, 
censor and member of library com.; 
C. H. Rice, m 66, member of library 
committee. 

At the thirty-third annual meeting 
of the General Theological Library, 
held in Boston, April 15, 1895, the 
following Harvard men were elected 
officers : William Claflin, h ’69, pres.; 
A. H. Rice, h ’76, and W. S. Apple- 
ton, ’60, directors ; Andrew Fiske, ’75, 
necrologist. 

Information Wanted. — Robert 
Sedgwick, 45 William St., New York, 
N. Y., writes: “I have a pewter cup, 
without a handle, on which is en- 
graved the word S. W.I. V. E. L. L. 
E. R. in capital letters with a full 
stop after each one. The cup came 
to me from my father, who graduated 
in the class of 1846, and my impres- 
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sion is that it is a trophy for winning 
a boat-race or other athletic event, 
This, however, is only my supposition, 
and the letters of the word Swiveller 
may be initials of men’s names or of a 
sentence. If you will kindly publish 
this note some of your readers may be 
able to give me an accurate history of 
the cup, which I should much like to 
have.” 

Venerable Madeira. — The late Wil- 
liam Minot, ’36, had preserved a bot- 
tle of madeira which belonged to his 
father, William Minot, 1802, who was 
the secretary of his class, and, though 
he survived all his classmates, left the 
bottle of class wine unopened. The 
wine is still sound, though somewhat 
too old, and it has been suggested that 
it be preserved to be drunk by the de- 
scendants in 1902. The bottle is of 
generous size, of very dark glass, and 
bears a raised medallion with the words 
“(Class of 1802,” in raised letters. At- 
tached to the bottle is a card bearing 
the following inscription : — 

“On the 31 Dec. 1829 the follow- 
ing Gentlemen members of the Class 
Club of 1802 assembled at the house 
of Wm. Minot, viz., James T. Austin, 
Luther Faulkner, Chas. W. Greene, 
Sam. Greele, Rich. D. Harris, W. Mi- 
not, Jno. Randall, Rob. Rogers, and 
Alex. Townsend. It was proposed that 
the Meeting should be annual and that 
the same gents. or the survivors should 
meet on the last day of every year. A 
bottle of Class wine (to which this la- 
bel is attached) was sealed, and it was 
resolved that it should be opened by 
the last survivor at the melancholy an- 
niversary which should leave him a sol- 
itary member of the Club, and that he 
should then drink to the Memory of his 
ded. friends. This bottle is to be del. 
by W. Minot’s Extrs. to any surviving 
member of the Club, who is requested 
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to exhibit it at the next ensuing anni- 
versary and to beg his surviving friends 
to cherish his memory. He now as- 
sures these friends of his affectionate 
regard: he begs them to accept his 
wishes for their happiness and welfare 
in this world and in the next, where 
he reverently hopes, thro the great 
Goodness of Almighty God, they and 
he may all be permitted to meet in 
peace and glory. 
‘Wo. Minor.” 

The bottle itself is now in the pos- 
session of William Minot, third of the 
name, who graduated from the Law 
School in 1868. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 


The English Club of the University 
of Nebraska has begun publishing The 
Nebraska Literary Magazine, in the 
first (May) number of which is an ar- 
ticle, “ Memories,” by G. E. Wood- 
berry, ’77, and an account (with por- 
trait) of Mr. Woodberry, by Roland 
P. Gray. 

In the New World for June J. W. 
Chadwick, t¢ ’64, wrote on Frances 
Power Cobbe. 

Eliot Norton, ’85, described the 
Harvard Law School in the June and 
July numbers of the American Univer- 
sity Magazine. In the May number, 
F. W. Coburn, 91, discussed “Col- 
lege-Bred Artists.” 

“The Argument of the Hon. W. E. 
Russell, 77, at the Hearing before the 
Committee on Manufactures in Re- 
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gard to Municipal Control of Gas and 
Electric Plants,” has been issued in a 
pamphlet of sixty pages. 

Frank Vogel, ’87, has edited Peter 
Schlemihls Wundersame Geschichte by 
Chamisso, for the series of German 
texts published by Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. The text is enlivened by 
Cruikshank’s illustrations, 

Benjamin W. Wells, ’77, has re- 
printed from the Sewanee Review for 
August, an article on “ The Evolution 
of French Criticism.” In the same 
review for May he discussed “ Con- 
temporary French Poets.” 

Fitzedward Hall, ’46, under the ti- 
tle “Two Trifles: I. A Rejoinder. 
II. Scientist, with a Preamble,” has 
printed for private circulation some of 
his recent philological discussions. 

Prof. E. S. Morse, h 792, has issued 
in pamphlet form his address “On 
the Importance of Good Manners.” 

To the Archaeologist for February 
Prof. W. H. Siebert, ’89, contributed 
an account of “The Underground 
Railroad in Ohio.” 

In Longman’s English Classic series, 
R. W. Herrick, ’90, edits George 
Eliot’s “Silas Marner ;” Prof. G. R. 
Carpenter, ’86, Defoe’s “History of 
the Plague in London ;” J. G. Cros- 
well, ’73, Macaulay’s Essay on Milton; 
G. P. Baker, ’87, Shakespeare’s “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Ginn & Co. announce “ Responsive 
Readings,” originally selected for use 
in Appleton Chapel, by the Rev. Henry 
van Dyke, h ’94. 

The Cincinnati Civil Service Reform 
Association has printed the address by 
Charles B. Wilby, ’70, on “ Municipal 
Reform impossible under the Spoils 
System.” 

The Bulletin of the Geographical 
Club of Philadelphia for March con- 
tains “Some Facts about Alsace and 
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Lorraine,” with illustrations and a 
map, by Thomas W. Balch, ’90. 

Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, read before 
the Mass. Historical Society, on May 
9, “A List of Commencement Days at 
Harvard College, 1642-1700.” 

In the School Review for June, Prof. 
W. G. Hale, ’70, discussed “The Pro- 
posed Six-year Latin Course.” 

“The Free Soil Party in Wiscon- 
sin,” by Theo. C. Smith, 92, has been 
reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society 
(Madison, Wis.). 

The Brief Biographical Sketch of 
William Davis Ticknor, founder of 
the Boston publishing house, which 
was prepared for volume v of the 
“Memorial Biographies ” of the New- 
England Historic Genealogical Soci- 
ety, by his son, Howard Malcolm Tick- 
nor,’ 56, has been reprinted for private 
distribution in a pamphlet form, with 
a portrait etched by S. A. Schoff. 

“Real Bi-Metallism: or, True 
Coin versus False Coin, A Lesson 
for ‘Coin’s Financial School,’” is a 
recent contribution by Everett P. 
Wheeler, / ’59, to the “sound money” 
cause. (Putnam: New York.) 

Henry T. Finck, ’76, has brought 
out a new book of travel, entitled 
“ Lotos Time in Japan.” (Scribner: 
New York.) 

Stephen B. Stanton, ’87, has pub- 
lished in the American Law Register 
and Review for Feb., 1895, an article 
on “ Mandamus as a Means of Settling 
Strikes.” 

J. R. Bridge, ’84, has, in the Arena 
for April, an article on “Helen Pe- 
trovna Blavatsky.” 

“ Infection and Immunity, with Spe- 
cial Reference to the new Diphtheria 
Anti-Toxine,” by Charles R. Bardeen, 
’93, has been published by C. W. Bar- 
deen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Henry T. Thomas Co. has re- 
cently published a subscription edition 
of “The Building of a Nation” by 
Henry Ganett, s ’69. 

Perey W. MacKaye, ’97, is the 
author of a humorous poem entitled 
“ Johnny Crimson, a Legend of Hollis 
Hall.” 

Prof. Edward Channing, ’78, has 
written for the “Cambridge Histori- 
cal Series” a book entitled ‘The 
United States of America, 1765-1861.” 
(Macmillan : New York.) 

The Church Social Union of Cam- 
bridge has published in pamphlet form 
“The Railroad Strike of 1894,” by 
Prof. W. J. Ashley, and “The Church 
of the World,” by the Rev. R. A. Hol- 
land, ’88. 

Dr. Benjamin Rand, ’79, has in press 
‘*A Bibliography of Economics,” em- 
bracing the more important English, 
French, German, and Italian authori- 
ties on general economic literature. 

“The Theory of Evolution and So- 
cial Progress,” by Prof. Joseph Le 
Conte, s ’51, was printed in the Monist 
for July. 

The August Review of Reviews 
prints “ A Character Sketch of Theo- | 
dore Roosevelt,” ’80, with portrait and 
illustrations. 

Wm. Brewster, ’79, has edited Mi- 
not’s “ Land-birds and Game-birds of 
New England,” adding a list of spe- 
cies not found in the original. 

Pres. W. DeW. Hyde, ’79, of Bow- 
doin, has recently published “ Outlines 
of Social Theology.” 

A. McF. Davis, s ’54, has made “ An 
Analysis of the Early Records of Har- 
vard College, 1636-1750,” printed as 
No. 50 of Harvard Library Biblio- 
graphical Contributions. 

C. K. Bolton, ’90, prints “ A Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Posters, Chiefly 
American,” in his collection. 
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“Tales of the Fairies and of the 
Ghost World, Collected from Oral 
Tradition in South-west Munster,” is 
the latest work of Jeremiah Curtis, 
63. (Little, Brown & Co. : Boston.) 

The Massachusetts Anti-Double- 
Taxation League has published, and is 
circulating, “ Double Taxation in Mas- 
sachusetts ; a full Exposition of the 
Injustice and Inexpediency of Parts 
of the Taxation System in Massachu- 
setts,” by R. H. Dana, ’74. 

S. R. Miner, ’88, has printed his ad- 
dress, “Queen Esther at Wyoming,” 
on the occasion of the 116th anniver- 
sary of the massacre. 

Thomas Cushing, ’34, has recently 
published an interesting sketch of 
Chauncy Hall School, Boston, with a 
catalogue of teachers and pupils. The 
School was founded in 1828 by G. F. 
Thayer, h ’55, and Mr. Cushing’s ac- 
count comes down to 1894. He was 
himself connected with the school for 
forty-five years, thirty-nine of which 
he was its principal. 

Prof, E. C. Pickering, s 65, has re- 
printed from The Astrophysical Jour- 
nal articles on “ Discovery of Variable 
Stars from their Photographic Spec- 
tra,” and “T Andromedae. Eclipse 
of Jupiter’s Fourth Satellite, Feb. 19, 
1895.” From the same journal are re- 
printed “Stars having Peculiar Spec- 
tra. Eleven new Variables by Stars,” 
by M. Fleming, and “ Photographic 
Observations of Eclipses of Jupiter’s 
Satellites.” 

Eliot Norton, ’85, has issued in pam- 
phlet “A Simple Purchase and Sale 
through a Stockbroker.” 

W. F. Apthorp, ’69, has translated 
“ Jaques Damour and other Stories.” 
(Copeland & Day : Boston.) 

“ Golden Facts and Silver Fictions,” 
an address delivered before the Texas 
Bankers’ Association at Galveston, by 
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Lewis Hancock, ’78, has appeared in 
pamphlet form. 

F. J. Stimson, ’76, contributed to the 
June Political Science Quarterly “The 
Modern Use of Injunctions,” an ad- 
dress delivered by him to the Young 
Men’s Democratic Club of Mass. 

W. F. Ganong, ’87, now an in- 
structor at Smith College, reprints 
from the Bulletin of the New Bruns- 
wick Natural History Society “An 
Outline of Phytobiology, with Special 
Reference to the Study of its Problems 
by Local Botanists, and Suggestions 
for a Biological Survey of Acadian 
Plants.” 

Prof. Paul H. Hanus has reprinted 
from the School Review, for May, 1894, 
his article on “University Inspection 
of Secondary Schools and the Schools 
Examination Board of Harvard Uni- 
versity.” 

Dr. W. L. Phelps, p ’91, is editing 
a volume of Chapman’s plays for the 
‘Mermaid Series.” 

F. A. Fernald, ’82, is “editor and 
publisher ” of “ Our Language, devoted 
to Speling-riform niuz and dhi disku- 
shun ov kweschunz in alfabetiks.” 
This journal, “publisht munthli, at 3 
Bond St., New York,” is in its sekund 
volume ; “dhi klub rét is Ten kopiz 
for $4.00 or Faiv kopis for $2.00. No 
charj for postéj is méd widhin dhi 
Postal Union.” The editor announces 
that “dhi speling ov dhis péper iz not 
propézd for jeneral adopshun. It iz 
yizd hir for prezent konvinyens and 
wil bi supersided hwen a mor nirli 
perfekt méd haz bin agrid upon.” 

‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
edited by H. H. Furness, ’54, is an- 
nounced by J. B. Lippincott Co. 

A second edition has appeared of 
“On the Wooing of Martha Pitkin,” 
by C. K. Bolton, ’90. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons announce 
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‘ Lotus-Time in Japan,” by Henry T. 
Finck, ’76; and “The Making of the 
Nation,” by Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
h 83. 

Contributions to the projected Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary from this side 
of the water should be sent through 
the American Dialect Society, of which 
Mr. E. H. Babbitt, ’86, Columbia Col- 
lege, New York city, is secretary. 

The following articles by Prof. J. H. 
Wigmore, ’83, have recently appeared : 
American Law Review, Nov.-—Dec., 
1894, “ American Naturalization and 
the Japanese ;” Harvard Law Review, 
Dec., 1894, “The Tripartite Division 
of Torts ;” Proceedings of the American 
Bar Association for 1894, ** A Principle 
of Legal Education.” 

Prof. S. Waterhouse, s ’53, has re- 
printed his address on “The National 
Need of an Immediate Construction 
of the Nicaragua Canal,” delivered 
by him before the Transmississippi 
Commercial Congress. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have published 
“Herald Sermons,” by George H. 
Hepworth, ¢ ’55. 

D. Appleton & Co. announce the 
publication of ‘‘ The Art of Newspa- 
per-Making,”’ by Charles A. Dana, 
"43. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have pub- 
lished “ Religious Progress,” by Alex- 
ander V. G. Allen, A ’86. 

“ Explorations in the Mississippi 
Basin,” by Justin Winsor, ’53, is an- 
nounced by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Maemillan & Co. will soon publish 
“Louis Agassiz: His Life, Letters, and 
Works,” by Jules Marcou. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 
Annals of the American Academy (June). 
“Uniform State Legislation,” F. J. Stim- 
son, "76. 
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Atlantic Monthly. (June.) “Mars—The 
Water Problem,” Percival Lowell, ’76.— 
(July.) “The Ship of State and the 
Stroke of Fate,” Wm. Everett, 59; “‘ An 
Architect’s Vacation — Rural England,’’ 
R.S. Peabody, ’66; ‘A Philosopher with 
an Eye for Beauty,’’ R. B. Hale, 791; 
“The Song of the Veery,” H. van 
Dyke, h ’94; “The Elizabethan Sea 
Kings,” John Fiske, ’63; “Mars — 
Canals,” P. Lowell, ’'76.—(August.) ‘‘E. 
R. Hoar,” Sonnet, D. E. Ware, ’52; 
“French and English Churches,” R. S. 
Peabody, ’66 ; “ Mars — Oases,” P. Lowell, 
76; “ Pres. Polk’s Diary,” J. S. Schouler, 
59; “The Wrongs of the Juryman,’’ H. 
N. Shepard, ’71. 

Century Magazine. (June.) ‘‘The New 
Public Library in Boston,’? Lindsay 
Swift, 77; “ Tribulations of a Cheerful 
Giver,” W. D. Howells, h 67. — (July). 
“Bryant and the Berkshire Hills,” 
Arthur Lawrence, ’63. 

Charities Review. (April.) ‘‘ Charity 
Work of Harvard,” Raymond Calkins, 
90; “Excise and Charity in Buffalo,” 
Frederic Almy, ’80.— (May.) “Some 
Discursive Remarks on Charity,’ C. J. 
Bonaparte, ’71. 

Educational Review. (May.) ‘‘Corre- 
lation of Science and History,” W. S. 
Jackman, ’84.—(June.) “Need of Geo- 
graphy in the University,” W. M. Davis, 
s 69. 

Forum. (May.) “Can We Revive the 
Olympic Games?’’ Paul Shorey, 778; 
McMaster’s “ History of the People of the 
United States,” A. B. Hart, ’80.— (June.) 
“ Growth of American Nationality,” F. A. 
Walker, h ’83; “A Rational Correlation 
of School Studies,’’ J. M. Rice, s 62; 
“College Finances— The Best Invest- 
ment,” C. F. Thwing, ’76; “The Great 
Libraries of the United States.’’ Herbert 
Putnam, ’83.—(August.) “The Twen- 
tieth Century,’’ H. B. Brown, L. S., ’59. 

N. E. Historical and Genealogical 
Register. (July.) “Chief Justice of the 
United States, or Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States,’’ W. 
A. Richardson, °43. 
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Harper’s Magazine. (June.) ‘‘ First 
Impressions of Literary New York,’’ W. 
D. Howells, h ’67; “Some Questions of 
the Day,” Seth Low, Ah ’90.—(July.) 
“ Where Charity Begins,” Owen Wister, 
82. 

Journal of Political Economy. (June.) 
“ National Finance and the Income Tax,” 
A. C. Miller, p ’88; “Hamilton as a 
Political Economist,” E. C. Lunt, ’86. 

New England Magazine. (June.) “The 
Roxbury Latin School,” James De Nor- 
mandie, t ’62.—(July). “Old Marble- 
head,” J. W. Chadwick, ¢ ’64. 

New World. (June.) ‘‘ Frances Power 
Cobbe,’’ J. W. Chadwick, ¢ 64; “ The 
Alleged Sympathy of Religions,” J. H. 
Allen, ’41. 

North American Review. (June.) “ Eng- 
land, Venezuela, and the Monroe Doc- 
trine,” H. C. Lodge, 71. 

Political Science Quarterly. (June.) 
“ The Modern Use of Injunctions,” F. J. 
Stimson, ’76. 

Popular Science Monthly. (May.) “An 
Old Naturalist,” W. K. Brooks, ’75; 
“The Work of the Naturalist in the 
World,’’ C. S. Minot, p 78. 

Scribner’s Magazine. (June.) “The 
Art of Living;” “The Use of Time,” 
Robert Grant, ’73.—(July.) “The Sum- 
mer Problem,” Robert Grant, ’73. 

SHORT REVIEWS. 

— Old English Ballads. By Francis 
B. Gummere, ’75. (Ginn: Boston.) 
This is one of the best volumes in the 
Athenaeum Press Series. Prof. Gum- 
mere presents in convenient form 
many of the old ballads, as they have 
been finally sifted, chiefly by the mon- 
umental labor of Prof. Child. We 
need hardly say that in few branches 
of English literature has modern criti- 
cism been more active than with the 
ballad literature, excluding much that 
Percy and even editors later than he 
once accepted. Prof. Gummere’s selec- 
tion may therefore be regarded as 
representing the most recent views of 
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philologists. Readers who love litera- 
ture more and philology less may miss 
certain old favorites which could not 
stand the modern scientific tests ; but 
they will agree that the collection is, 
on the whole, very good, even from 
the standpoint of literature. We say 
“even ” because, as Prof. Gummere’s 
clever introduction will convince those 
who have not followed the subject 
closely, the standpoint of literature is 
one which only a few philologists, and 
they very seldom, seem capable of 
taking. He gives, in a monograph 
displaying wide erudition, a history of 
the various theories of the origin of 
ballads, and keeps his own opinion in 
suspense till the end. His method has 
a certain literary cleverness, but the 
constant bringing the reader to the 
verge of a solution only to put him off 
resembles a little too much the “now 
you see it and now you don’t ” trick 
of the jugglers ; with the result that 
at the end we are not quite sure but 
that he may spring another upon us. 
We shall permit ourselves the auda- 
city, however, of saying that among 
the innumerable wild-goose chases in 
which philologists have indulged since 
the days of Petrarch, few seem to us 
wilder or more anserine than the chase 
after evidence to confirm the “spon- 
taneous generation” theory of the 
origin of ballads. With their stub- 
born desire to find mystery where no 
mystery is, the advocates of this theory 
insist that Primitive Man, assembled 
in a multitude, spontaneously and col- 
lectively, shouted out verse after verse, 
stanza after stanza, of ballads. We 
ask them if any such phenomenon is 
verifiable to-day ? Do the Digger In- 
dians, who approach pretty near to 
Primitive Men, or the Papuans, or the 
Equatorial Africans, invent their songs 
in that way? Do children, who in 
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their games babble meaningless 
rhymes, obey such a law, or does one 
lead while the others imitate, vary, and 
add? Why attribute to an imaginary 
Primitive Man qualities which neither 
observation nor experience can verify, 
and which are not necessary to ex- 
plain the difficulty? We hold it as 
absurd to suppose that a hundred 
Primitive Men spontaneously and sim- 
ultaneously composed even a single 
stanza or a single line as that they all 
at the same moment drew the same 
rude picture on their respective rein- 
deer bones. To the philologist, as to 
every other foister of miracles, we say, 
* Let us exhaust the natural before we 
appeal to the supernatural ; for if we 
once begin to admit miracles, who 
shall distinguish between the savant 
and the dunce?” Nothing could be 
vaguer than their talk about Primitive 
Man: at times we are led to infer that 
they think he existed in England al- 
most contemporaneously with Robin 
Hood ; at times they seem to locate 
him among the Germans between the 
days of Ulfilas and the Treaty of Ver- 
dun. But the only creature to whom 
science properly gives the name Primi- 
tive Man was contemporary with the 
mastodon. This discussion does not, 
of course, detract from the value of 
Prof. Gummere’s work, which is faith- 
fully done throughout : the notes and 
appendices, not less than the introduc- 
tion will serve both the lover of litera- 
ture and the expert in philology, which 
is the best commendation an editor 
can have. By some stupidity, the 
only headline, repeated over 200 and 
more pages, is “ Old Ballads,” instead 
of the title of the particular ballad 
printed below, so that the reader must 
inevitably waste time in turning back 
to the table of contents. 

— Observations on the Language of 
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Chaucer’s Troilus, by Professor George 
Lyman Kittredge, ’82. Published for 
the Chaucer Society by Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., 1891 (issued 
1894). The object of this work can- 
not be better stated than in the words 
of the Preface, where the author says : 
“The following Observations are in- 
tended to furnish materials for the 
large induction necessary to reasonable 
certainty in the matter of Chaucer’s’ 
language, particularly his use of final 
-e. Other matters than final -e are 
of course dealt with from time to 
time ; but to this in particular the 
Observations are directed. In other 
words, the study here presented to 
members of the Chaucer Society is a 
study in forms, not in phonology.” It 
is thus clear that Professor Kittredge 
had no intention of writing a popular 
book, and that he did not expect his 
study to be read by any but thorough- 
going students of Chaucer’s language. 
There is but very little in the whole 
450 pages which is of interest to any 
except Middle English scholars ; but 
to them the book is invaluable. There 
are many important problems still un- 
solved as to Chaucer’s language which 
can only be settled by the careful, 
scientific examination of a large num- 
ber of his poems. Not before this is 
done can we be sure that we have the 
poems of Chaucer as they were writ- 
ten, without the subsequent perver- 
sions of scribes, and thus be able to 
establish a genuine text. Such a work 
Professor Kittredge has here done for 
the longest of Chaucer’s poems, the 
Troilus, which, because of its length, 
is altogether the most important in 
the study of verbal forms. The work 
is divided into two chapters, I, Gram- 
matical ; II, Metrical. In the former 
every word in the 8232 lines of the 
poem is examined and classified ; in 
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the latter the many difficult questions 
of metre are discussed. It would, of 
course, be impossible to touch here on 
any of the details of this exhaustive 
work which, as the Preface says, has 
occupied more or less of the author’s 
time for seven years. We can only 
say that no criticism can be offered 
as to the thorough, scholarly way in 
which it has been done. The Modern 
Language Department has, we be- 
lieve, received permission from the 
Chaucer Society to publish it in this 
country also as vol. iii of the Har- 
vard Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature. It will thus be placed 
within the reach of all who care to 
obtain it. 

— Occult Japan ; or the Way of the 
Gods : an Esoteric Study of Japanese 
Personality and Possession. By Per- 
cival Lowell, ’76. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston and New York.) Of 
the Shinto religion —the native, the 
popular, and the permanent religious 
cult of Japan— there have been four 
original investigators, four who have 
revealed its various parts and phases 
to foreigners, — Ernest Satow, Ed- 
mund Buckley, Perciyal Lowell, and 
Lafcadio Hearn. Mr. Hearn is the 
greatest of these, for he has shown us, 
with unmatched delicacy and sympa- 
thy, its inward meaning, its influence 
on national conduct and thought. The 
others have been chiefly recorders of 
its external facts, its rites, rituals, and 
observances. Mr. Satow, twenty years 
ago, published several of its texts and 
rituals, with a history of its political 
fortunes. Mr. Buckley has recently, 
with industry and without sympathy, 
studied certain symbols and usages 
from an ethnologic standpoint. Mr. 
Lowell now publishes (mainly repro- 
duced, except the last chapter, from 
his papers in the Asiatic Society’s 
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Transactions) investigations into cer- 
tain esoteric practices, priestly and 
popular. His studies cover three sub- 
jects more or less connected, — the pil- 
grimages, the miracles, and the trance- 
possessions. Not the least marvelous 
part of it, as he says, is that these 
practices should have remained so 
long unstudied and even unheard of 
by foreigners. The widespread and 
popular capacity for, and indulgence 
in, the trance-possession; the rela- 
tions between well-known Shinto sym- 
bols and these practices ; the historic 
and ethnic significance of the practices 
for the problem of religious origins in 
Japan, — the light thrown even on 
these topics alone should make us 
thankful to Mr. Lowell for his patient 
and intelligent industry in discovering 
and setting forth the facts in a field 
hitherto totally neglected. Mr. Low- 
ell’s garden in Azabu, already made 
famous by the residence of one great 
lover of Japan, Sir. Edwin Arnold, 
now receives a double interest as the 
scene of many investigations from 
which foreign students will never cease 
to profit. It is a pity that so few for- 
eign sojourners in that country of in- 
exhaustible interest and fascination 
are gifted with the zeal and patience 
of Mr. Lowell in upturning hidden 
riches of information. It is apparent 
enough to the reader that the investi- 
gator was more or less of a skeptic in 
the presence of faith, and that the 
proceedings were probably not as 
amusing to the faithful as he makes 
them to the reader; but Mr. Lowell 
can never help trying to entertain as 
well as to inform, and one can always 
make the necessary correction for the 
side of the picture not shown. 

— Mediaeval Europe (814-1300). 
By Ephraim Emerton, 71. (Ginn: 
Boston). Readers familiar with Prof. 
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Emerton’s earlier manual — Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Middle Ages — 
need not be told that accuracy and 
clearness are among his most conspic- 
uous qualities as a teacher of history ; 
and in the present work they ena- 
ble him to disentangle many knotty 
events. His book is better than any 
other in English with which we are 
acquainted, and will do much towards 
popularizing the study of mediaeval 
history, by showing the rise, nature, and 
decline of those great institutions out 
of which Modern Europe has sprung. 
In America the Middle Age is still 
too much thought of as merely the 
period of a few romantic episodes, like 
the Crusades ; whereas it was, when 
examined deeply, the period when 
Christendom once for all tried, and 
consciously tried, to invent an all-em- 
bracing system, in which Church and 
State, social classes and nations, should 
have their proper place. Such an ef- 
fort was never made before, nor has 
it been made since. Under Prof. Em- 
erton’s guidance the reader — because 
this book, though intended primarily 
for students, is not merely a text-book 
—will be led from Charlemagne to 
Dante, passing in review the important 
data, and also the opinions of the latest 
German and French specialists. <A 
very full bibliography accompanies 
each topic. We regret to find no ref- 
erence to Gibbon among the authorities 
recommended, — even for the Latin 
conquest of Constantinople. German 
writers of prolix historical monographs 
are well, but Gibbon for the student 
of history is usually far better. Prof. 
Emerton, after accurately and clearly 
massing his facts, interprets them by 
the rule of common-sense, rather than 
by the imagination. He is eminently 
safe, seldom deals in conjecture, and 
sometimes, perhaps, is too forgetful of 
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literary charm. To Harvard men his 
work will have the added interest of 
showing the current methods of teach- 
ing history in the University : methods 
very different from those typified by 
the late Professor Torrey’s gentle- 
manly but old-fashioned lectures. 

— Harvard College by an Oxonian. 
By George Birkbeck Hill. (Mac- 
millan: New York.) Unavoidably 
late is our mention of Dr. Hill’s 
book. Rare is it for a foreigner to 
display the sympathy and accurate 
observation which he displays ; rarer 
still is it for any one, whether 
foreigner or native, to catch the spirit 
of a university in which he bas neither 
studied nor taught. Only the late 
Prof. A. Jacquinot —in a series of 
articles contributed by him to a French 
educational magazine, and too little 
known by Harvard men—can be 
compared with Dr. Hill, as a foreigner 
whose knowledge got at first hand 
qualified him to speak of Harvard 
College. But Dr. Hill’s is much more 
than a book of statistics : it is full of 
anecdotes, of humor, of noteworthy 
comparisons between Harvard and 
the English universities ; it is a book 
to be enjoyed almost as much by the 
stranger as by the graduate. In the 
main, Dr. Hill’s verdicts are gratify- 
ing : he declares the University organ- 
ization, the passion for work among 
both teachers and students, the free- 
dom resulting from the elective sys- 
tem, the religious sincerity (contrasted 
with the official pious cant at Oxford 
and Cambridge), superior to the Eng- 
lish : on the other hand, he missed a 
certain sense of culture, and was 
astonished by the exaggerated athleti- 
cism. Whoever reads his book will 
find it hard to say whether it is more to 
be commended for its store of informa- 
tion or for its genuine entertainment. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Julian the Philosopher and Emperor. 
Heroes of the Nations. By Alice Gard- 
ner. (Putnam: New York.) 

The Alhambra. By Washington Irving. 
Edited by Arthur Marvin. (Putnam: 
New York.) 

The French in America during the War 
of Independence of the United States, 1777- 
1783. Translated from the French of 
Thomas Balch by Edwin Swift Balch, ’78, 
and Elise Willing Balch. Vol. ii. (Porter 
& Coates: Phila.) 

The Arthurian Epic. A Comparative 
Study of the Cambrian, Breton, and 
Anglo-Norman Versions of the Story, and 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. By S. 


Humphreys Gurteen. (Putnam: New 
York.) 
A Mental Arithmetic. By G. A. Went- 


worth, ’58. (Ginn: Boston.) 

Government of the Colony of South Caro- 
lina. By Edson L. Whitney, ’85. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science. (Baltimore.) 

The Church Club Lectures. Delivered in 
1894 and 1895 under the auspices of the 
Church Club of Delaware. (Press of 
Homer Barry: Wilmington, Del.) 

Some Canadian Birds. First Series, 
Birds of Field and Grove. By Montague 
Chamberlain. (The Copp, Clark Co.: 
Toronto, Can.) 

Word Formation in the Roman Sermo 
Plebeius. An Historical Study of the 
Development of Vocabulary in vulgar 
and late Latin, with special Reference to 
the Romance Languages. By Frederic 
Taber Cooper, ’86. (New York.) 

Official Congressional Directory for the 
Use of the United States Congress. Cor- 
rected to Feb. 1, 1895. By Francis M. 
Cox. (Government Printing Office: 
Washington, D. C.) 

Studies in American Education. By 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.: New York.) 

Vedic India. (Story of the Nations 


series.) By Zenaide A. Ragozin. (Put- 
nam: New York.) 
A Primer of Evolution. By Edward 


Clodd. 
York.) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
vol. vy, (Ginn: Boston.) 


(Longmans, Green & Co.: New 
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The City Government of Boston. By 
Nathan Matthews, Jr., 75. (Rockwell & 
Churchill: Boston.) 

Historical Sketch of Chauncy-Hall School. 
With Catalogue of Teachers and Pupils, 
1828-1894. By Thomas Cushing, °34, 
(Press of D. Clapp & Son: Boston.) 

Deutsche Gedichte. Selected with notes 
and an Introduction by Camillo von 
Klenze. (Holt: New York.) 

A Madonna of the Alps. Translated 
from the German of B. Schulze-Smidt, 
by Nathan Haskell Dole, ’74. (Little, 
Brown & Co.: Boston.) 

Blount College and the University of 
Tennessee. By Edward T. Sanford, ’85, 
(Published by the University of Tennes- 
see.) 

Peter Schlemihls Wundersame Ge- 
schichte. Edited by Frank Vogel, ’87. 
(Holt: New York.) 

The Armenian Crisis in Turkey. The 
Massacre of 1894, its Antecedents and 
Significance. By Frederick Davis Greene. 
(Putnam : New York.) 

The Bibelot. 3. Mediaeval Latin Stu- 
dent’s Songs. 4. A Discourse of Marcus 
Aurelius. 5, Fragments from Sappho. 
7. Pathos of the Rose. (T. B. Mosher: 
Portland, Me.) 

After-Dinner and Other Speeches. By 
John D. Long, 57. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. : Boston.) 

First Poems and Fragments. By Philip 
Henry Savage, 93. (Copeland & Day: 
Boston.) 

Selections from Cardinal Newman. By 
Lewis E. Gates, °84. (Holt: New York.) 

The Elizabethan Hamlet. By John Cor- 
bin, ’86. (Scribner: New York.) 

Two Trifles. By Fitzedward Hall, ’46. 
(Richard Clay & Sons: London & Bun- 


gay.) 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Aprit-JUNE, 1895. 

Meeting of April 8, 1895 (Additional). 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Applied Zodlogy, 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Theobald Smith, M. D., 
was elected. Voted to communicate 
this election to the Board of Over- 
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seers, that they may consent thereto if 
they see fit. 
Meeting of April 29, 1895 (Additional). 

Voted to reappoint John George 
Jack Lecturer at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum for the calendar year 1895. 

Voted to appoint the following spe- 
cial Clinical Instructors in Summer 
Courses for 1895: John Templeton 
Bowen, M. D., in Dermatology ; John 
Wheelock Elliot, M. D., in Surgery ; 
Frank Bishop Harrington, M. D., in 
Surgery ; Edwin Wells Dwight, M. D., 
in Pathology. 

Meeting of May 13, 1895. 

The Treasurer submitted a copy of 
the will of Dr. George E. Ellis, under 
which the residue of his estate is 
given to the President and Fellows to 
constitute a fund to be known as the 
“Harvard Ellis Fund,” in memory of 
his son John Harvard Ellis, of the 
Class of 1862, the income thereof to 
be used at the discretion of the Cor- 
poration, except that it may not be 
used for “the Divinity School, or for 
the Theological Department of the 
University,” —and it was Voted that 
the bequest be gratefully accepted on 
the terms named in the will. The 
Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$30,000 from the estate of Dr. George 
E. Ellis on account of his residuary 
bequest. 

Mr. Richard M. Hunt having asked 
the College to accept as a gift from 
him two bronze candelabra for the 
front of the Fogg Museum, it was 
Voted that this generous gift be grate- 
fully accepted, and that the thanks of 
the President and Fellows therefor be 
sent to Mr. Hunt. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $50 from Mr. Roger Upton, to be 
expended for the library of the French 
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Department under the direction of As- 
sistant Professor de Sumichrast, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
through Professor George Lincoln 
Goodale of $3,000 from an anony- 
mous giver, to be used “for the in- 
stallation of specimens in the Botani- 
cal Museum, according to Professor 
Goodale’s plans,”— and it was Voted 
that this generous gift be gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $30 from Dr. Charles Harrington, 
to be added to the appropriation for 
Hygiene and Materia Medica, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Jacob H. Schiff and Mr. Henry C. 
Warren for the recently discovered 
alabaster tablet containing a long cu- 
neiform record of a temple restoration 
by Rammanp-nirari, King of Assyria, 
about 1320 B. c., which they have re- 
cently bought and generously given to 
the Semitic Museum. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Miinsterberg for the aca- 
demic year 1895-96. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor G. H. Palmer for leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1895-96, 
in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Petrography and Miner- 
alogy, to serve from Sept. 1, 1895 ; 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that John Eliot Wolff, Ph. 
D., was elected. Voted to communicate 
this election to the Board of Over- 
seers, that they may consent thereto if 
they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Law, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1895; whereupon ballots being 
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given in, it appeared that Samuel Wil- 
liston, A. M., LL. B., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, to serve from Sept. 1, 1895; 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Hugo Miinsterberg, 
Ph. D., M. D., was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Francis Henry 
Davenport, M. D., Assistant Professor 
of Gynaecology for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1895. 

Voted to appoint James Hardy 
Ropes, A. B., Instructor in New Tes- 
tament Criticism and Interpretation 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1895. 

Voted to appoint Charles Burton 
Gulick, Ph. D., Instructor in Greek 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1895. 


Meeting of May 20, 1895. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $100 through Assistant Professor 
Channing for the purchase of books 
for the Historical Library, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

The resignation of Professor Charles 
Loring Jackson as Acting Curator of 
the Mineralogical Museum was re- 
ceived and accepted. Voted to appoint 
Professor John Eliot Wolff, Ph. D., 
Curator of the Mineralogical Museum. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Bacteriology, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1895 ; whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Harold 
Clarence Ernst, A. M., M. D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers, 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 
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Voted to appoint Henry Lloyd 
Smyth, A. B., C. E., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mining for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1895. 

Voted to appoint George Pierce Ba- 
ker, A. B., Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish for five years from Sept. 1, 1895. 

Voted to appoint Charles Townsend 
Copeland, A. B., Instructor in English, 
and Lecturer on English Literature, 
from Sept. 1, 1895. 

Voted to appoint Alfred Bull Nichols, 
A. B., D. B., Instructor in German 
from Sept. 1, 1895. 

Voted to reappoint James Edwin 
Lough, A. B., Assistant in Psychology, 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1895. 

Voted to appoint Edgar Arthur 
Singer, Ph. D., Assistant in Psychology 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1895. 

Boylston Prizes for Elocution were 
awarded as follows: First prize to 
Harold E. Addison, Junior; Second 
prizes to Rufus W. Stimson, Senior, 
William S. Youngman, Senior, Loring 
T. Hildreth, Junior. 


Meeting of May 27, 1895. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
May 25, 1895, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Universi- 
ty, on account of the Draper Memorial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $9,891 additional from the estate of 
Mrs. Sophia Gage Burr, on account of 
her residuary bequest for maintaining 
the Burr Scholarships. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $750 additional from the estate of 
Miss Caroline Haskell Ingersoll, the 
final payment on account of her be- 
quest of $5,000 for the establishment 
of the Ingersoll Lecture on the Im- 
mortality of Man. 
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The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Miss Lucy Ellis the 
sum of $2,000 as her third yearly 
payment on account of the $10,000 
promised by her for the benefit of the 
Medical School, and said sum was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted to appoint Professor George 
Trumbull Ladd of Yale University to 
conduct the Ethical Seminary during 
the year 1895-96. 

Voted to reappoint Daniel Denison 
Slade, M. D., Lecturer on Compara- 
tive Osteology for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1895. 

Voted to reappoint Charles Lowell 
Young, A. B., Instructor in English 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1895. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895: George Willis Botsford, Ph. D., 
in the History of Greece and Rome ; 
Herbert Lyon Jones, S. M., in Botany ; 
Thomas Hall, Jr., A. B., in English. 

Voted to reappoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895 : Herbert Vaughan Abbott, A. B., 
in English; Lindsay Todd Damon, 
A. B., in English; John Goddard 
Hart, A. M., in English ; Lewis Dana 
Hill, A. B., in Physics; Gifford Le 
Clear, in Physics ; John Percival Syl- 
vester, in Chemistry; George Oen- 
slager, A. B., in Chemistry; Robert 
Warren Fuller, in Chemistry ; Joseph 
Wn. Blankinship, A. B., in Botanical 
Museum. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895 : Pitts Duffield, in English ; John 
Corbin, in English; Richard Cobb, 
A. B., in English ; Charles Macomb 
Flandrau, in English ; Henry Copley 
Greene, A. B., in English ; William 
Dennis Collins, in Physics ; William 
Everett Stark, in Physics; Henry 
Richardson Linville, A. B., in Zodl- 
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ogy ; John Irvin Hamaker, A. B., in 
Zoilogy; Newton Samuel Bacon, in 
Chemistry. 

The resolutions passed by the Board 
of Overseers on Nov. 7, 1894, in rela- 
tion to the lands and buildings of the 
College, were again considered, and 
the following votes were thereupon 
passed : Voted that the President and 
Fellows do not think it desirable that 
a complete scheme for the future de- 
velopment of the College property 
should be formulated. No sufficient 
knowledge can be had as to the 
amount of future gifts and bequests, 
or the conditions on which money is 
to be given, and if adjoining lands not 
now belonging to the College should 
be included in such a scheme the diffi- 
culty of buying them at a fair price 
would be greatly increased. Voted that 
the President and Fellows do not 
think it expedient that a standing ad- 
visory committee should be established 
as suggested, to pass upon all artistic 
questions where University property 
is concerned. Artistic questions for 
the College can very rarely be sepa- 
rated from questions of cost, of utility, 
and of express or implied obligations 
to benefactors, for all of which mat- 
ters the Corporation are responsible. 
Voted to inform the Board of Over- 
seers that the President and Fellows 
have in preparation a new plan of the 
College grounds in Cambridge show- 
ing the sites of existing buildings and 
containing some suggestions for open 
areas, roadways, and future sites which 
have heretofore been made by Mr. 
Olmsted, Mr. Richardson, Mr. McKim, 
and other experts from time to time 
employed by the President and Fel- 
lows. Voted to communicate these 
votes to the Board of Overseers in 
reply to their resolutions on this sub- 
ject. 
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Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman having 
submitted to the President and Fel- 
lows a design for a stained glass win- 
dow to replace the glass now contained 
in the great north window of the 
transept of Memorial Hall, and hav- 
ing stated that an alumnus of the Col- 
lege, who desires to remain unknown, 
wishes to present to the University a 
window to be made in general after 
this design, as a memorial to all the 
men whose names appear on the mu- 
ral tablets of the Hall, —it was Voted 
that this offer be referred to Mr. 
Brimmer and the Treasurer as a Com-~- 
mittee with full powers. 


Meeting of June 10, 1895. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
James A. Garland for his third and 
fourth quarterly payments of $750 
each for the year 1894-95, towards 
salaries in the department of Archi- 
tecture. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of the additional sum of $10 from the 
sale of the $10,000 mortgage assigned 
as by vote of May 20, 1895, on ac- 
count of the residuary bequest made 
by Mrs. Sophia Gage Burr for main- 
taining the Burr Scholarships. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to John Wil- 
kins Carter for his generous gift of a 
copy in bronze from the antique figure 
of the seated Mercury. 

A letter was received from Profes- 
sor Charles Sedgwick Minot offering 
to contribute during the academic year 
1895-96 the sum of $500 towards the 
salary of Alfred Schaper, M. D., as 
Demonstrator of Histology and Em- 
bryology, and his offer was gratefully 
accepted on the conditions named in 
his letter. 

Whereas in view of the relations 


now established between Harvard Uni- 
versity and Radcliffe College, it is 
expedient that Harvard examinations 
should be open to women only through 
the medium of Radcliffe College, — 
Voted, 1. That Radcliffe College be 
authorized to provide in Cambridge 
and (with the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the University) in other places 
where the Harvard admission exami- 
nations are held, arrangements by 
which women may take those exami- 
nations ; to submit the work of its 
candidates to the committee of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences on Ad- 
mission Examinations, and to certify 
the results to the candidates; provided 
that Radcliffe College shall assume 
the entire expense of these arrange- 
ments, charging its candidates such 
fees as may be deemed equitable. 2. 
That the certificate of the President 
of the University, hitherto given to 
successful candidates in the Exami- 
nations for Women, be discontinued 
after the examinations of 1896, and 
that Radcliffe College be authorized 
to grant a similar certificate. 

Voted on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, that the 
acceptance of an assistantship by any 
person holding, or appointed to a Fel- 
lowship or Scholarship in the Graduate 
School, without the express permission 
of the Corporation to hold both ap- 
pointments, be regarded as a resigna- 
tion of the fellowship or scholarship ; 
and that the acceptance of a fellow- 
ship or scholarship in the Graduate 
School by an assistant, without express 
permission of the Corporation to hold 
both appointments, be regarded as a 
resignation of the assistantship. 

Voted to appoint Alfred Cope 
Garrett, Ph. D., Instructor in English 
from Sept. 1, 1895. 

Voted to appoint Edmund Hersey 
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Superintendent of the Bussey Farm 
and Instructor in Farming from Sept. 
1, 1895. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895: John Joseph Hayes, in Elocu- 
tion ; George Staples Rice, S. B., in 
Sanitary Engineering ; William Ed- 
ward McClintock, in Highway Engi- 
neering ; James Gray Lathrop, in 
Athletics ; Alphonse Brun, Ph. B., in 
French ; Heinrich Conrade Bierwirth, 
Ph. D., in German; Alphonse Marin 
La Meslée, in French ; Charles Hamil- 
ton Ashton, A. M., in Mathematics ; 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, Ph. D., in 
History ; George Howard Parker, 
S.D., in Zodlogy; Frank Beverly 
Williams, A. M.,in Roman Law ; Wm: 
McMichael Woodworth, in Micro- 
scopical Anatomy ; William Vaughan 
Moses, S. B., in Drawing and Machine 
Designs ; John Cummings, Ph. D., in 
Political Economy ; Daniel Lawrence 
Turner, C.E., in Surveying and 
Hydraulics ; Jay Backus Woodworth, 
S.B., in Geology ; Lionel Simeon 
Marks, M.E., in Mechanical Engi- 
neering ; George Frederick Newton, in 
Designing and Drawing ; John Wesley 
Churchill, A. M., in Elocution. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from September 
1, 1895: Jeremiah Denis Matthias 
Ford, A. B., in French ; John Albrecht 
Walz, A.B., in German; George 
Amos Dorsey, Ph. D., in Anthropol- 
ogy; Vernon Ames Wright, in De- 
scriptive Geometry and Stereotomy. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
from September 1, 1895, Samuel 
Holmes Durgin, M. D., Lecturer on 
Hygiene ; Theodore Willis Fisher, 
M.D., Lecturer on Mental Dis- 
eases. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Septem- 
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ber 1, 1895: William Merritt Conant, 
M.D., in Anatomy; Frank Burr 
Mallory, M. D., in Pathology ; Arthur 
Tracy Cabot, M. D., in Genito-urinary 
and Clinical Surgery ; Henry Parker 
Quincy, M. D., in Histology ; Samuel 
Jason Mixter, M.D., in Surgery ; 
Francis Sedgwick Watson, M. D., in 
Genito-urinary Surgery; Elbridge 
Gerry Cutler, M. D., in the Theory 
and Practice of Physic; William 
Whitworth Gannett, M. D., in Clinical 
Medicine ; Charles Francis Withing- 
ton, M.D., in Clinical Medicine ; 
Herman Frank Vickery, M.D., in 
Clinical Medicine ; Edward Marshall 
Buckingham, M.D., in Diseases of 
Children. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from September 
1, 1895: George Howard Monks, 
M.D., in Clinical Surgery ; Edward 
Reynolds, M. D., in Obstetrics; George 
Haven, M.D., in Gynaecology ; Franz 
Pfaff, M. D., in Pharmacology ; Abner 
Post, M. D., in Syphilis. 

Voted to reappoint the { following 
special Clinical Instructors for one 
year from September 1, 1895; John 
Homans, M. D., in the, Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Ovarian Tumors; George 
Washington Gay, M. D., in Surgery ; 
Edward Cowles, M.D., in Mental 
Diseases ; Thomas Amory De Blois, 
M. D., in Laryngology ; John Wood- 
ford Farlow, M.D., in Laryngology ; 
Algernon Coolidge, Jr. M.D., in 
Laryngology ; George Lincoln Walton, 
M.D., in Diseases of the Nervous 
System; Philip Coombs Knapp, 
M. D., in Diseases of the Nervous 
System. 

Voted to appoint Morton Prince, 
M. D., special Clinical Instructor in 
Diseases of the Nervous System for 
one year from September 1, 1895. 

Voted to appoint Alfred Schaper, 
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M. D., Demonstrator of Histology and 
Embryology for one year from Sept. 
1, 1895. 

Voted to reappoint as Proctors for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1895: Lewis 
Kennedy Morse, A. B. ; Lindsay Todd 
Damon, A. B.; Frank Charles Schrader, 
A.M.; John Henry Boynton, A. M. ; 
Hollis Webster, A. B. ; John Goddard 
Hart, A.M.; John Edgar Eaton, 
A.M. ; William Preston Few, A. M. ; 
Frederick Wilson Truscott, A. M.; 
George Davis Chase, A. B. ; Frederick 
Chase McLaughlin, A.B.; Herbert 
Vincent Neal, A. M.; James Edwin 
Lough, A. M. ; William Joseph Miller, 
A.B. 

Voted to appoint as Proctors for 
one year from September 1, 1895: 
Frederick Orville Grover, A. M.; 
Richard Clark Manning, Jr., A. M. ; 
Robert Reineck Truitt, A. B. ; Charles 
Milton Reade, A. B. ; Frederick Clark 
Prescott, A. B. 

Voted to appoint Henry Collier 
Wright, A. B., Proctor of Divinity 
Hall for one year from September 1, 
1885. ‘ 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895 : William Merritt Conant, M. D., 
in Clinical and Operative Surgery ; 
Benjamin Tenney, M. D., in Anatomy ; 
William Allen Brooks, M. D., in Anat- 
omy ; Charles Allen Porter, M. D., in 
Anatomy and in Operative Surgery ; 
William Herbert Prescott, M. D., in 
Pathology ; Edward Wyllys Taylor, 
M.D., in Pathology ; James Homer 
Wright, M.D., in Pathology; John 
Hildreth McCollom, M. D., in Bacteri- 
ology; Arthur Kingsbury Stone, 
M. D., in Bacteriology ; Eugene Abra- 
ham Darling, M. D., in Bacteriology ; 
Frederick Spaulding De Lue, M. D., 
in Histology ; John Lincoln Ames, 
M. D., in Histology ; Charles Locke 


Scudder, M. D., in Clinical and Opera- 
tive Surgery ; Paul Thorndike, M. D., 
in Clinical Surgery ; John Cummings 
Munro, M.D., in Clinical Surgery ; 
Robert Williamson Lovett, M.D., in 
Clinical Surgery ; Vincent Yardley 
Bowditch, M. D., in Clinical Medicine; 
Henry Jackson, M. D., in Clinical 
Medicine ; Augustus Smith Knight, 
M. D., in Clinical Medicine ; George 
Gray Sears, M.D., in Clinical Medi- 
cine ; Arthur Howard Wentworth, 
M. D., in Diseases of Children; 
George Arthur Craigin, M.D., in 
Diseases of Children ; George Haven, 
M. D., in Obstetrics ; Charles Wendell 
Townsend, M. D., in Obstetrics ; John 
Baker Swift, M. D., in Gynaecology ; 
James Oscar Jordan, Ph. G., in 
Materia Medica; Charles Pomeroy 
Worcester, M. D., in Chemistry ; Jay 
Bergen Ogden, M. D., in Chemistry ; 
William Sohier Bryant, M.D., in 
Otology ; Myles Standish, M.D., in 
Ophthalmology. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895: Fred Bates Lund, M. D., in Anat- 
omy; John Bapst Blake, M.D., in 
Anatomy ; Samuel Jason Mixter, 
M. D., in Operative Surgery ; George 
Howard Monks, M. D., in Operative 
Surgery ; Edwin Wells Dwight, in 
Clinical Surgery ; Edward Reynolds, 
M.D., in Gynaecology; Henry Fox 
Hewes, M. D., in Chemistry ; Eugene 
Anthony Crockett, M. D., in Otology ; 
Frederic Edward Cheney, M. D., in 
Ophthalmology. 

Voted to reappoint Charles Livy 
Whittle Assistant in Mineralogy and 
Petrography for one year from Sept. 
1, 1895. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895 : Fred Clarke Prescott, A. B., in 
English ; Pierre la Rose, in English ; 
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Marlin Buel Tinker, M. D., in Hy- 
giene ; Marshall H. Bailey, in Hygiene 
and in Medical Visiting ; Macy Mill- 
more Skinner, A. B., in Semitic Lan- 
guages and History. 


Meeting of June 18, 1895. 


The Treasurer submitted a copy of 
the seventh clause of the will of Eben- 
ezer Rockwood Hoar, as follows: “I 
give to the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College ten thousand dollars, 
the income to be applied to the educa- 
tion of meritorious undergraduates of 
said College from the town of Concord, 
either immediately after entering, or 
later. If such fail to apply, then to 
accumulate until the principal shall 
reach the sum of twelve thousand 
dollars, which shall constitute two 
scholarships, and whenever no Concord 
boy shall apply for either, the income 
for the year may be given by the Cor- 
poration to another undergraduate,” 
—and reported that he had received 
from Samuel Hoar as executor the 
said sum of $10,000. It was there- 
upon Voted that the bequest be grate- 
fully accepted on the terms named in 
the will. 

Voted to establish the Ebenezer 
Rockwood Hoar Scholarship with an 
income at present of $400. 

The following list of members of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of 
Harvard College who have been 
chosen by the Associates as an Aca- 
demic Board of Radcliffe College for 
the academic year 1895-96, was sub- 
mitted and approved : Professor Wm. 
E. Byerly, chairman; Prof. J. B. 
Greenough ; Prof. E. L. Mark ; Prof. 
S. M. Maevane ; Prof. J. H. Wright ; 
Prof. B. O. Peirce; Prof. F. W. 
Taussig; Prof. G. L. Kittredge ; 
Assistant Professor, H. C. G. von 
Jagemann. 
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The President having read to the 
Board a letter from Professor Lang- 
dell, asking to be relieved from further 
service in the office of Dean, and from 
one third of his duties as Dane Profes- 
sor, and resigning the office of Dean of 
the Law School, Voted that Professor 
Langdell’s resignation of the Dean’s 
office be accepted. Voted that Profes- 
sor Langdell be henceforth relieved 
from one third of his duties as Dane 
Professor. Voted that in taking the 
above action at his request the Presi- 
dent and Fellows desire to record their 
sense of the extraordinary educational 
and financial success which has attended 
Professor Langdell’s labors as Dean 
and Professor, and to express the hope 
that the labors of his coming years may 
be as fruitful for the School and the 
legal profession as those of the past 
twenty-five years have been. Voted 
to proceed to the election of a Dean 
of the Law Faculty, to serve from 
September 1, 1895; whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
James Barr Ames, A. M., LL. B., was 
elected. 

Voted to communicate this election 
to the Board of Overseers, that they 
may consent thereunto if they see fit. 

Voted to change the title of Maurice 
H. Richardson, M. D., from Assistant 
Professor of Anatomy, to Assistant 
Professor of Clinical Surgery. 

Voted to reappoint as Preachers to 
the University for one year from Sept. 
1, 1895, John Heyl Vincent, LL. D., 
E. Winchester Donald, D. D., Samuel 
McChord Crothers, A.M., Philip 
Stafford Moxom, D.D. Voted to ap- 
point as Preacher to the University for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1895, Simon J. 
McPherson, D. D. 

Voted to appoint Franklin Dexter, 
M. D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1895. 
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Voted to reappoint Irving Babbit, 
A.M., Instructor in French for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1895. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895 : Charles Henry Conrad Wright, 
A.B., in French ; Elliot Folger Rogers, 
Ph. D., in Chemistry. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895 : George Howard Monks, M. D., 
in Surgical Pathology ; George Lincoln 
Walton, M. D., in Neurology. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Clinical Lecturers in Operative Den- 
tistry for one year from September 1, 
1895: William Henry Potter, D. M. D., 
Dwight Moses Clapp, D. M. D. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors in Operative Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1895: Ezra 
Fletcher Taft, D. M. D.; Forest Green- 
wood Eddy, D. M.D.; Edwin Carter 
Blaisdell, D.M.D.; Henry Webster 
Gillett, D. M. D.; Waldo Elias Board- 
man, D.M.D.; Frederick Bradley, 
D.M.D; Henry Lauriston Upham, 
D.M.D.; Ellis Proctor Holmes, 
D.M.D.; Frederick Sylvanus Hop- 
kins, D. M. D.; Charles Ernest Perkins, 
D.M.D.; Frank Turner Taylor, 
D.M.D. 

Voted to appoint Harry Snow Par- 
sons, D. M. D., Instructor in Operative 
Dentistry for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1895, Patrick William 
Moriarty, D.M.D., Demonstrator of 
Mechanical Dentistry ; Joseph Totten 
Paul, D.M.D., Demonstrator of 
Operative Dentistry ; Nathan Prindle 
Wyllie, Assistant Demonstrator of 
Operative Dentistry. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors in Mechanical Dentistry 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1895: 


Arthur Judson Oldham, D. M. D.; 
Harry Oliver Bixby, D. M. D.; Arthur 
Warren Eldred, D. M. D.; Fred Homer 
Woodcock, D.M.D.; Arthur Henry 
Stoddard, D. M. D. 

Voted to appoint as Proctors for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1895, Albert Elmer 
Hancock, S.B., Albert Emerson Ben- 
son, A. B., Roland Jessup Mulford, 
A. B. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895 : Albert Raddin Sweetser, A. M., 
in Botany ; Arthur Durward, S. B., in 
Physics. 

Voted to appoint J. Reverdy Stewart 
Assistant in Applied Zodlogy for one 
year from July 1, 1895. 


Meeting of June 25, 1895. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Messrs. Storey and 
Putnam, Trustees, the additional sum 
of $325, to be used in payment of 
certain salaries in the Medical School, 
and the same was gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through the Massachusetts 
Congregational Charitable Society the 
sum of $500, in full payment of the 
bequest for the Botanical Department 
of the University from Anna Cabot 
Lowell, whose will was admitted to 
probate in Suffolk County on Dee. 31, 
1810. Voted that this bequest, which 
by the provisions of the will has only 
recently become available, be grate- 
fully accepted, and that the money be 
added to the Lowell Fund for a Bo- 
tanic Garden. 

The Treasurer submitted a letter 
from Professor W. L. Richardson, in- 
closing a letter from Mrs. George 
Linder, of which the following is a 


copy :— 
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NewrTon, June 13th, 1895. 
Dear Sir, —I take pleasure in send- 
ing you the inclosed check for $5,000, 
with the request that it be used for the 
establishment of a Scholarship to be 
called the Alfred Hosmer Linder 
Scholarship. I desire that the income 
of the fund be awarded annually to a 
student in the Harvard Medical School, 
who is needy, and shall have proven 
himself to be of sound principles and 

marked ability. Yours with respect, 
Signed (Mrs. Geo.) Mary F. Linper. 


To Wo. L. Ricnarpson, M. D., 
Dean of the Harvard Medical School. 


—and reported that he had received 
said check for $5,000. It was there- 
upon Voted that Mrs. Linder’s gift be 
gratefully accepted on the terms 
named in her letter. Voted to estab- 
lish the Alfred Hosmer Linder Schol- 
arship in the Medical School with an 
income at present of $200. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the chil- 
dren of Thomas Hill, president of Har- 
vard University from Oct. 6, 1862, to 
Sept. 30, 1868, for their gift of his 
portrait, painted by Edward Simmons. 

Voted to accept the fund offered by 
the Wendell Phillips Memorial As- 
sociation for the establishment of the 
“ Wendell Phillips Memorial Scholar- 
ship ” on the conditions now named by 
the Association as follows: “ This 
Scholarship is to be known as The 
Wendell Phillips Memorial Scholar- 
ship. It is always to be awarded to 
one about to become a Junior, who 
has completed his Freshman and 
Sophomore years in this College. The 
beneficiary must be one who has 
special oratorical powers, and so gives 
promise of becoming a real force as a 
public speaker ; and he is to have the 
benefit of the scholarship for one or 
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both of the last two years of his col- 
lege course, as his attainments and 
character shall warrant. If for any 
reason this scholarship should become 
vacant during the period for which it 
is awarded, we would prefer that it 
should go to some other person in the 
same class.” 

Voted to appoint Wallace Clement 
Sabine, A. M., Assistant Professor of 
Physics for five years from Sept. 1, 
1895. 

Voted to appoint Frederick Howard 
Wines Lecturer on Social Classes and 
Evils, for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895. 

Voted to appoint Theodore Hallett, 
D.M.D., Instructor in Mechanical 
Dentistry for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895. 

Voted to appoint William Allen 
Brooks, M. D., Demonstrator of An2t- 
omy for one year from Sept. 1, 
1895. 

Voted to reappoint Edward Hale, 
D.B., Assistant in Homiletics for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1895. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $247.22 additional from the estate 
of Mrs. Sophia Gage Burr, on account 
of her residuary bequest for maintain- 
ing the Burr Scholarships, being the 
interest accrued on the mortgage 
recently assigned. 

Voted to establish Fellowships with- 
out stipend in the Graduate School, to 
be called the John Harvard Fellow- 
ships. 


MARRIAGES. 

Reported by Class Secretaries. 

1867. James Russell Carret to Han- 
nah M. Todd, at Lynn, June 
27, 1895. 

1872. Edward Baldwin Russell to 
Louisa Parrott, at Ashmont, 
June 25, 1895. 
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1874. 


1875. 
1875. 
1878. 
1880. 


1880. 


1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1881. 
1883. 
1883. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


1885. 


Edmund Hamilton Sears to 
Hellen Clark Swazey, at Spring- 
field, June 19, 1895. 

Frederic Robbins Comee to 
Clara E. Gallupe, at Boston, 
Dee. 12, 1894. 

Edward Martin Kingsbury to 
Grace Mills Heymer, at New 
York, N. Y., April 15, 1895. 
Parke Woodbury Hewins to 
Jessie M. Warner, at Boston, 
June 13, 1895. 

Harry E. Burton to M. Grace 
Harvey, at Cambridge, June 
20, 1895. 

George Thorndike Chase to 
Lauretta Adelaide Hanford, at 
New York, N. Y., June 12, 
1895. 

Austin Kent Muzzey to Marga- 
ret Westcott, at Syracuse, N. 
Y., July 5, 1895. 

Charles Henry Leonard Delano 
to Sarah Spooner Bullard, at 
New Bedford, June 18, 1895. 
Charles Hutchins Taft to Emily 
Hinckley, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
May 27, 1895. 

Edmund Allen Whitman to 
Florence Josephine Lee, at 
Canton, N. Y., June 27, 1895. 
Charles Walter Gerould to 
Florence Russell, at Concord, 
June 28, 1893. 

George Ebenezer Howe to 
Nellie Maria Wright, at Worces- 
ter, June 23, 1892. 

Reuben Burnham Moffat to 
Ellen Low Pierrepont, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 5, 1895. 
John Prentiss to Edith Seabury 
Allen, at Boston, June 11, 
1895. 

Roland William Boyden to Kate 
Foster Whitney, at Beverly, 
July 23, 1895. 

Rollin North Larrabee to 
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1886. 


1886. 


1887. 


1887. 


1888. 


1888. 


1888. 


1889. 


1889. 


1889. 
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Bertha Curtis, at New York, N. 
Y., May 18, 1895. 

William Woodward Baldwin to 
Katherine Willard, at Berlin, 
Germany, May 15, 1895. 

Frank Spooner Churchill to 
Lucretia Mott Hallowell, at 
West Medford, Dee. 31, 1894. 
William Channing Appleton to 
Edna Turner, June 26, 1895. 
James Marsh Jackson to Leo- 
nora Lewis, at Boston, May 15, 
1895. 

Wilder Durgat Bancroft to 
Katharine Bott, at Middlebury, 
Vt., June 19, 1895. 

Philip Dexter to Edith Wood, 
at Boston, April 16, 1895. 
Robert Higginson Fuller to 
Bessie Clagett, at Boston, June 
13, 1895. 

Morton Denison Hull to Kath- 
erine Louise Bingham, at Som- 
erville, June 5, 1895. 

Guy Harold Holliday to Edith 
Hovey, at Roxbury, June 12, 
1895. 

Frederic Breed Lord to Maude 
Denison Tebbetts, at Sacramen- 
to, Cal., June 5, 1895. 


[1889.] Henry Dike Sleeper to Mary 


1889. 


1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


1891. 


Peet, Aug. 28, 1894. 

George Elliot Wright to Estelle 
Wyckoff, at Delhi, Ill., July 16, 
1895. 

Reynolds Driver Brown to 
Frances Brodhead Harris, at 
Germantown, Pa., June 4, 1895. 
George Bridges Henshaw to 
Grace Ellen Raymond, at Cam- 
bridge, June 27, 1895. 

Frank Lincoln Olmsted to 
Mabelle Weeks, at Boston 
Highlands, Nov. 27, 1893. 
Frederick Wires Brown to 
Maud Hoxie, at Boston, June 
18, 1895. 
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Arthur Joseph Garceau to 
Marion Browning Curtis, at 
Boston, May 16, 1895. 


[1891.] Arthur Dehon Hill to Henri- 


1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


ette Post McLean, at Bellport, 
L. L, June 20, 1895. 

Edward Davidson McCollom to 
Estelle Bingham, at Newark, 
N. J., July 10, 1895., 

John Watkins Mariner to Mary 
Fargo Antisdel, at Chicago, II, 
Oct. 17, 1894. 

Percival Hall to Carolyn 
Clarke, at Holland Patent, N. 
Y., June 12, 1895. 

Robert Morss Lovett to Ida 
Campbell Mott-Smith, at Bos- 
ton, June 4, 1895. 

William Hill Young to Eliza- 
beth Abbott Stearns, at Brook- 
line, June 6, 1895. 

Frederick Hadley Williams to 
Grace Hall Jewett, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., June 13, 1895. 

James Abercrombie Burden, 
Jr., to Florence Adele Stone, at 
Lenox, June 6, 1895. 

Silas Dinsmoor to Laura 
Bulkley, at Higginsville, Mo., 
April 29, 1895. 

Charles Henry Fiske to Mary 
Duncan Thorndike, at Cam- 
bridge, June 20, 1895. 

Lyman Whitman Gale to Jane 
Loring Winsor, at Milton, 
March 12, 1895. 

John Stuart Coonley to Louise 
S. Root, June 12, 1895. 
Edward Luther Perry to Sul- 
tana F. Newmeyer, of Cadiz, 
Spain, Jan. 24, 1895. 


[1896] Dave Hennen Morris to Alice 


Vanderbilt Shepard, at New 
York, N. Y., June 19, 1895. 


M. D. 1881. Reynold Webb Wilcox 


to Frances Maud Weeks, at 
New York, N. Y., June 5, 1895. 





(September, 
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With some deaths of earlier date, not 


previously recorded. 
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1833. 


1835. 


1835. 


1842. 


1845. 


1848. 


1849. 


1850. 


1851. 


1852. 


1853. 





ry C. tel, 7g 
The College. 


William Mack, M. D., b. 11 
Aug. 1814, at Salem ; d. at Sa- 
lem, 9 June, 1895. 

John Carr, b. 20 Dec., 1814, at 
Upperville, Va.; d. at Upper- 
ville, Va., 22 June, 1893. 

John Henry Elliot, b. 15 June, 
1813, at Keene, N. H.; d. at 
Brookline, 16 June, 1895. 
Charles Phelps Braynard, b. 25 
June, 1821, at Cambridge ; d. 
[Red Bluff, Cal.], 22 June, 
1891. 

Thomas Joseph Davidson, b. 
28 Nov., 1823, [Boston]; d. 
[Porto Rico, W.I.] 

Moultrie Weston, b. 23 April, 
1825, [Richland District, Va.] ; 
d. near Congaree, S. C., 24 
Nov., 1877. 

Edwin Davenport, b. 21 Jan., 
1826, at Salem ; d. at Chelsea, 
14 May, 1895. 

George Johnson, b. 6 Feb., 
1828, [Salem] ; d. 3 Sept., 1891. 
Robert Barnwell Fuller, b. 3 
Sept., 1830, at Beaufort, S. C. ; 
d. at Beaufort, S. C., 3 June, 
1895. 

Justus Smith, b. 3 Feb., 1826, 
[Ashfield]; d. at Ashfield, 15 
Aug., 1893. 

Almon Spencer, b. 21 Sept., 
1828, [Aurora, O.]; d. at Clin- 
ton, S. C., 18 July, 1895. 
Edward Howland, b. 25 Sept., 
1832, at New York, N. Y.; d.at 
Topolobampo, Mex., 25 Dec., 
1890. . 

















1895.] 
1853. 


1856. 


1862. 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1872. 


1873. 


1875. 


1875. 


1876. 


1876. 


1877. 


1882. 


William Henry Peck, d. [Cocoa, 
Fla.], in 1892. 

Raymond Egerton, b. 13 April, 
1836, at New Orleans, La. ; d. 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., 3 Jan, 
1892. 

Ben Major Davenport, b. 12 
July, 1837, at Eureka, Wood- 
ford Co., Ill. ; d. at Cedartown, 
Ga., 16 Sept., 1894. 

John Wilkins Carter, b. 30 
June, 1843, at Boston; d. at 
Harwichport, 5 July, 1895. 
James Walker Lovering, b. 31 
Aug., 1845, at Cambridge ; d. 
at Cambridge, 17 May, 1895. 
Arthur Brooks, Rev., b. 11 
June, 1845, at Boston; d. at 
sea, 10 July, 1895. 

John Forrester Andrew, LL. B., 
b. 16 Nov., 1850, at Hingham ; 
d. at Boston, 29 May, 1895. 
Charles Edwin Batchelder, b. 
21 May, 1849, at Northampton, 
N. H.; d. at sea, 4 Sept., 1894. 
Alpheus Brown Alger, b. 8 
Oct., 1854, at Lowell; d. at 
Cambridge, 4 May, 1895. 
Richard Montague, Rev., b. 4 
July, 1853, at Westborough ; 
d. at Newton Centre, 24 July, 
1895. 

Walter Stowe Collins, b. 12 
July, 1854, at Cleveland, O. ; 
d. at Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
5 Dec., 1893. 

Frank MacArthur, b. 20 Sept., 
1853, at Milwaukee, Wis. ; d. in 
1889. 

Harold Whiting, Ph. D., b. 13 
May, 1855, at Roxbury ; lost at 
the foundering of the steam- 
nship Colima, between Manzan- 
illo and Acapulco, Mex. 27 
May, 1895. 

Albert French Lane, LL. B., 
b. 31 Aug., 1860, at Stratham, 
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1887. 


1887. 


1890. 


1891. 


1834. 


1837. 


1844 


° 


1849. 


1851. 


1858. 


1863. 


1866. 


1866. 
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N. H.; d. at Virginia Beach, 
Va., 17 June, 1895. 

Edwin Joseph Meeks, b. 16 
Dec., 1864, at Lower Sancon, 
Pa.; d. at Stamford, Conn., 9 
June, 1895. 

Robert de Wolfe Sampson, 
LL. B., b. 14 April, 1865, at 
Liverpool, Eng.; d. at Pitts- 
field, 9 July, 1895. 

Frederick Seward Bates, b. 24 
Jan., 1866, at Easthampton ; d. 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., 18 
May, 1895. 

John Watson Lawrence, b. 20 
Dec., 1868, at Flushing, L. I. ; 
lost from steamship Za Bour- 
gogne, 27 May, 1895. 


Medical School. 


Horace Kimball, b. 25 Jan., 
1804, at Newburyport; d. at 
Plainfield, N. J., 10 June, 1895. 
Edward Spalding, b. 15 Sept., 
1813, at Amherst, N. H.; d. at 
Lake Parmachenee, Me., 22 
June, 1895. 

George Augustus Perkins, b. 
15 May, 1813, at Salem ; d. at 
Salem, 18 May, 1895. 

Henry Willard Williams, b. 11 
Dec., 1821, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 13 June, 1895. 

William Albert Lewis, b. 25 
Aug., 1829, at West Green- 
wich ; d. at Moosup, Conn., 20 
April, 1895. 

Thomas Hill Gibby, d. 
Nashua, N. H., 6 Oct., 1893. 
George Clark Webber, b. 15 
Nov., 1837, at Hallowell, Me. ; 
d. at Millbury, 11 June, 1895. 
James George Porteous, b. 3 
Jan., 1839, at Moriah, N. Y.; 
d. at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 11 
May, 1895. 

Charles Carroll Talbot, b. 28 


at 














1871. 


1877. 


1890. 


1891. 


1843. 


1847. 


1856. 


1857. 


1860. 


1857. 


Aug., 1842, at Newburyport ; 
d. at Lawrence, 4 Aug., 1894. 
James Thomas Still, b. 12 July, 
1840, at Medford, N. J.; d. at 
Boston, 22 June, 1895. 

Frank Lyman Forsyth, b. 13 
Feb., 1854, at Hampton, N. H. ; 
d. at Providence, R. I., 11 May, 
1895. 

Patrick Henry Campbell, b. 7 
April, 1868, at So. Boston ; d. 
at Dorchester, 3 May, 1895. 


Dental School. 


Fred Homer Woodcock, b. 5 
July, 1868, at Leicester ; d. at 
Boston, 27 June, 1895. 


Law School. 


Edward Constantine Davidson, 
drowned in the Catawba River, 
at Moores Ferry, N. C., 13 
May, 1892. 

James Madison Pearson, d. near 
Dadeville, Ala., 11 Nov., 1891. 
Richard Archer, d. at Amelia 
Court-House, Va., 10 June, 
1891. 

George Washington Tyler, d. 
9 April, 1895. ° 

William Cogswell, b. 23 Aug., 
1838, at Bradford; d. at Wash- 
ington, D. C., 22 May, 1895. 


Scientific School. 
John Albert Morris, b. 29 July, 
1836, at Jersey City, N. J.; d. 
near Kerrville, Tex., 26 May, 
1895. 
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1860. 


1864. 


1832. 


1843. 


1863. 


1876. 


1892. 





[September. 


Daniel Cady Eaton, b. 12 Sept., 
1834, at Fort Gratiot, Mich.; 
d. at New Haven, Conn., 29 
June, 1895. 

James Cosmo Newbery, b. 1843, 
near Leghorn, Italy ; d. at East 
St. Kilda, Australia, 1 May, 
1895. 


Divinity School. 
Henry Adolphus Miles, b. 30 
May, 1809, at Grafton; d. at 
Hingham, 31 May, 1895. 
Edmund Burke Willson, b. 15 
Aug., 1820, at Petersham ; d. 
at Salem , 13 June, 1895. 


Honorary Graduates. 


(S. T. D.) Alonzo Ames Miner, 
Rev., b. 17 Aug., 1814, at 
Lempster, N.°H.; d. at Bos- 
ton, 14 June, 1895. 

(LL. D.) Alexander Hamilton 
Rice, b. 30 Aug., 1818, at New- 
ton Lower Falls; d. at Melrose, 
22 July, 1895. 

(LL. D.) Richard Morris Hunt, 
b. 31 Oct.,.1828, at Brattle- 
borough, Vt.; d. at Newport, 
R. I., 31 July, 1895. 


Temporary Members. 


Compiled from such data as reach the Editor. 
Any one having information of the decease of 
any temporary member of any department of 
the University is asked to send it. 


[1892.] Edwin Bryant Walker, b. 5 


Nov., 1868, at Sacramento, 
Cal.; d. at New York, N. Y., 6 
May, 1895. 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. iii, p. 564, col. 1, 1. 18, for “ Geneva, Switzerland,” read “Washington, D.C.” 
Page 565, col. 1,1. 4 from bottom, the Rufus King referred to grad- 


uated in 1777. 


Page 573, cancel first item under 1882. 
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